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Six weeks are as long as a lifetime almost. 
When yoa love each other so. 
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Land of the lake and moantain, Love's first hopes 
Garland thy glories. Emerald alpine slopes. 
Strewn with forget-me-nots, whose hue is caught 
From softest blue of Heaveri, inspired the thought, 
Like edelweiss beyond all feeble reach. 
To clothe thy wondrous charms in fitting speech. 
Although too weak the loftiest heights to climb, 
That stand serene above the storms of Time, 
Yet would I leave within thy realms of snow 
Foot-prints by which some loving ones may know, 
Here passed a Pilgrim, Heaven vouchsafed to bless 
With spells to light the path of loneliness, 
Whose simple tale of Life disclosed to view 
Scenes that.could leave no heart less pure or true. 

Anon. 
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CHAPTER I. 

"SISTE VIATOE." 

Marvellously like their voices and themselves. 
Though one is somewhat deeper than the other. 
And one is somewhat graver than the other. — 

Tennyson. 

It was a bright afternoon late in the month of 
July — a real old-fashioned summer day, such as 
beautifies even smoky, dingy London. The soft 
air was full of suggestions of the scent of flowers. 
Not fading and drooping, such as those dragged 
about the hot streets by weary girls, but great 
beds of stocks, mignonette, and monthly roses. 

The peace and calm of the dying day seemed to 
have found its way into the not very promising 
tall, dull houses in Fitzroy Square — into one of 
them at least ; and this. No. 183, had a brass plate 
on the door, bearing the name of Dr. Dalkeith, and 
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over it one of those night lamps which denote the 
home of a physician. 

It was not a fashionable house. The doctor, 
who was a widower, had had enough to do to 
keep his sons at public schools, and give his 
daughters a good home education, without spend- 
ing money in art-furniture, dados, or other indis- 
pensables of modem culture. 

Yet the old schoolroom, with its somewhat 
shabby furniture, looked comfortable enough, just 
touched with golden light by the sunset. It was 
rather a queerly arranged room, and displayed an 
odd mixture of tastes. The walls were lined with 
bookshelves edged with faded crewel-work, and 
not too tidy— crowded with a heterogeneous mass 
of literature of every kind ; old novels, school 
books, and poetry alike bearing signs of hard 
wear and tear. 

Then there was a piano laden with music, and 
an easel with a half -finished study of a girl's head ; 
a beautiful stand of flowers and ferns, evidently 
the object of some one's tender care, besides a 
pretty work-table with a pile of coloured silks and 
wools. 

The room was very still. Nothing was to be 
heard, save the distant roar of cabs and carts, and 
the leaves of two books being turned over. There 
was certainly a wonderful likeness between the 
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two girls who sat reading so abstractedly — the 
same well-shaped heads, with knots of soft brown 
hair curling above low, broad foreheads and grey 
eyes ; the same clear, pale complexions, the same 
small hands, the same tall slight figures; and yet a 
difference. 

People who knew the Dalkeiths intimately, de- 
clared it was impossible to mistake the twins ; yet 
strangers seldom knew them apart. After all, a 
knowledge of the two characters, so strangely 
unlike, was perhaps essential, before the firmer 
lines of the mouth, quicker and more decisive 
manner of moving, and lower voice of Eleanor 
were noticeable. 

Their very dress, made of the same plain black 
material (for they were still mourning their mother 
dead a year before), showed to an observant eye 
how dissimilar they really were. Verna, who had 
inherited her fantastic name from an aunt she had 
never known, had hers made aesthetically with 
sash and puffed sleeves, with falling lace at the 
neck showing a round white throat. She was 
stretched on the old sofa, holding in her hand 
Hawthorne's eerie, fascinating story The House of 
the Seven Gables, 

Eleanor's dress, on the contrary, was matter of 
fact in the extreme, fitting tightly to a trim figure, 
and relieved only by a plain white collar and cuffs. 

b2 
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She was seated at the table, bending over her 
father's recent present, given her on her twentieth 
birthday, a week before — Aurora Leigh — ^under- 
standing, with a mind far in advance of her years, 
that wonderful woman's story. 

" State Viator — stay traveller," mused Eleanor : 
*' I wonder if that will ever be said to me. I 
should like to be lifted out of the trivial round 
which makes up my life, and see and hear and 
know before I get too old to enjoy." 

It is surprising how old some people can feel at 
twenty. Eleanor always felt the household cares 
hang somewhat heavily on her shoulders since her 
mother's death. The life of the eldest daughter in 
a home where money is not too plentiful is seldom 
an easy one; and she, though the same age as 
Vema, had almost unconsciously taken up the reins 
of home government, and left her sister to dream 
dreams over her painting and music. 

Then, besides house-keeping, there were her 
own beloved studies, for which she had so little 
time — her Greek and Latin and other masculine 
accomplishments. For as a child she had worked 
with the boys, and had since struggled on, with 
occasional help from her busy, clever father. 

*•*• I should like to travel and study, perhaps some 
day be a great writer," thought she. ** Somehow, 
it scarcely seems my vocation to be ordering 
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dinner and doing" accounts." Just then her eye 
fell on a pile of those greasy little manuscript 
volumes peculiar to tradesmen, and she reluctantly 
shut up Aurora Leigh ^ and tried to feel interested 
m the rising price of mutton, as she thought rather 
bitterly that Siste Viator only meant to her at 
present that she must pause in the pursuit of a 
very real pleasure, to do a very dull duty. 

Lazy Verna, upon the sofa, looked up for a 
moment as Eleanor sighed over the deplorable 
appetites of the family in general, and might 
perhaps have offered to help, had not her book 
utterly absorbed her just then. " The bliss which 
makes all things true, beautiful, and holy..." read 
she : " I wish I had some one to take me out of this 
commmonplace existence and give me something 
new, something more like the life one reads of." 
Whether it was the soft July air or the scent of 
flowers is not certain, but her thoughts, like her 
sister's, wandered off into a dreamland, in which 
a vaguely defined " not impossible he " played a 
conspicuous part. 

Both her reverie and Eleanor's now busy calcu- 
lation were, however, brought to a sudden stop- 
page by the banging of the door, occasioned by 
the entrance of a tall boy of fifteen, with a bright 
face, rough curly hair, and that indescribable 
suggestion of health and strength which makes 
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English schoolboys so delightful to the few who 
understand them. 

His hasty exclamation, "Eleanor, papa's come 
home!" caused prose and poetry to be alike 
forgotten, as the two girls ran downstau^ to greet 
their father. 

Dr. Dalkeith had been away from home a fort- 
night, a thing that seldom occurred with him. But 
in his early days, when as a clever young fellow 
of twenty -five he was working in a northern ma- 
nufacturing town, he had made the acquaintance 
of an eccentric bachelor cotton-broker, generally 
reputed a millionaire. 

That was more than twenty years ago now, and 
the doctor had since heard nothing of the some- 
what churlish old fellow, until he had one morning 
received the following letter : — 

" Dear Sir, — Mj uncle, Mr. Samuel Warrender, 
has desired me to write and beg you to come to 
him. He is suffering " — ^here followed a diagnosis 
of a dangerous disease— "and the doctors say, 
that unless he submits to an operation, he cannot 
live. At first greatly averse to the idea, he has 
now consented, on condition that you will come 
down and perform it. As almost his only surviv- 
ing relative, I am deputed to acquaint you with 
his wishes, assuring you, that as money is no ob- 
ject to him, your expenses in providing a substi- 
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tute to take charge of your practice during" your 
absence will be fully defrayed. 

" Yours faithfully, Carl Engledew." 

Dr. Dalkeith was too humane a man to disregard 
this urgent request, and well remembered that 
Mr. Warrender had shown him many kindnesses in 
former days. He therefore at once applied to an 
old friend, who could he knew leave his small 
country practice in charge of a partner, and who 
arranged to take his place in London for a short 
time. 

The operation had been performed and success- 
fully, Dr. Dalkeith staying with old Mr. Warren- 
der, who was odder than ever, and who, in spite 
of his wealth, resided in an uncomfortable set of 
chambers above his offices in the busiest quarter of 
busy Coalport. 

Here he saw few people, scarcely even the 
nephew who had written the letter for him. Of this 
latter the doctor, who had met him twice, merely 
gathered the impression, that he was rather an 
unsympathetic young fellow with an unexception- 
able tailor. 

On Dr. Dalkeith's arrival, Mr. Warrender had 
asked him a few questions as to his family; but 
since then he had been very quiet, and the doctor 
had been left to his own resources, except when 
attending on his patient, or holding colloquy with 
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old Joan Hutham, an ancient housekeeper, who 
ministered to his various requirements, and nursed 
Mr. Warrender. 

It was therefore more than a surprise to him, 
when, as he said g-ood-bye, "Old Sam," as he 
was usually termed, gave him a sealed envelope, 
merely saying, "You look overworked, and I 
want you to take a holiday. As you know, I have 
plenty of money, and scarcely any one I care for 
in the world. You have saved my life ; so, if you 
have any regard for me, please accept the en- 
closed, and don^t thank me for it. I hate thanks. 
Don't open it till you reach home. And come and 
see me again soon." 

So home the doctor went, not sorry to exchange 
the gloomy silent rooms for pleasant, noisy " 183," 
more especially as his friend Dr. Ferrers was im- 
patient to return. 

His arrival had been so unexpected, that the 
usual late dinner, discontinued in his absence, was 
not prepared. With many men this would have 
spoiled the home-coming, and rendered the house- 
hold wretched. But Dr. Dalkeith was not one of 
these. 

He enjoyed a good dinner as every man should, 
and as a rule does, unless he be in love or bank- 
rupt ; but if that was not obtainable, the doctor 
partook with perfect and imperturbable equanimity 
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of that comfortable meal "high tea/* or even of 
that supper fraught with direful consequences in 
restless slumber to those who are not quite case- 
hardened. 

On this particular evening he removed a burden 
from the mind of the young housewife, Eleanor, by 
suggesting "tea and a chop," and rejoiced the 
hearts of the little ones. Tiny, Mab, and Connor, 
who pleaded hard and effectually for leave to 
assist at the banquet. 

If the old schoolroom had looked inviting before, 
it seemed the very embodiment of comfort now. 
Eleanor sat behind the big teapot, engrossed in the 
arduous duty of supplying first Papa, then fasti- 
dious Verna, and finally the boys, with tea to their 
liking — ^keeping an eye meanwhile to the consump- 
tion of cake and jam on the part of the small 
people. 

She looked very womanly and sweet as she sat 
there. " So like her dear mother," thought th^ 
doctor, who was tall, spare, and careworn, with 
deep-set blue eyes — still handsome when his face 
was lighted by his rare smile, which had some- 
thing in it attractive to man, woman, and child 
alike. By children he was adored. Children and 
dogs are more discerning than grown-up peo- 
ple in their choice of friends : instinct seems to 
lead them to trust the right persons, and they are 
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not often disappointed. To his own family Papa 
was everything". 

Next him sat the boys — Jack, the unconscious 
destroyer of this afternoon's dreams, and Ferrers, 
two years older, very like his father, except for a 
want of firmness about the lower half of a face 
which, with its curly brown hair, was almost too 
like a pretty girl's to be in strict accordance with 
his tall form. 

Then Verna, whose greatest charm was perhaps 
that mysterious quality we call grace, manifest in 
every movement, even the very poise of her head. 

Finally the little ones, aged five, six, and seven, 
rosy and lively as all healthy children are, and 
much occupied at present with the preserved apri- 
cots produced in honour of Papa. 

There was a good deal of cheerful talk. Many 
were the questions put to the doctor as to how he 
had spent his fortnight, especially by Verna, who, 
since Mr. Warrender's hasty summons, had in- 
vested that gentleman with qualities and romantic 
attributes that he by no means possessed. On the 
subject of the envelope and its contents the doctor 
was as yet silent, but he replied as well as he could 
to the various inquiries, listening the while to an 
undercurrent of home news communicated by Mab, 
Tiny, and Con. 

" Hope old Warrender gave you better tea than 
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this," remarked Jack, who had just received an in- 
stalment of that beverage, of the pale straw colour 
produced by a second relay of hot water. 

" For the matter of that, I scarcely got any tea 
at all," responded the doctor, laughing*. "Joan, 
the very severe old lady who kept house, seemed 
to consider me a creature * all too bright and good 
for human nature's daily food,' judging by the 
irregularity, not to say scantiness, of my meals. 
I don't think you boys would care for a visit to 
Mr. Warrender." 

"Mean old skinflint," ejaculated Ferrers, not 
very elegantly, as he took a heaped spoonful of 
jam, while Vema asked, " And what did you think 
of Mr. Engledew, papa ? " 

" I saw so little of him, I can scarcely form an 
opinion," returned the doctor ; " but I do not fancy 
he and his uncle are congenial spirits. His father 
was of Grerman extraction, and had lived all his 
life in Hamburg; and though the son was edu- 
cated in England, there is something foreign about 
him, and I thought him cold and impassive." 

"And I suppose he is the heir," said Vema 
musingly. 

" People say so, but I doubt it myself ; I think 
the money is far more likely to be left to some out 
of the way thing or person." 

Here a pleading voice was heard to remark pa- 
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thetically, " Oh, Eleanor, can't I have a little more 
jam, not a tiny mite ? " 

" Bravo, Con ! didn't think you were capable of 
another mouthful," laughed Jack, offering his 
small brother the despised fragment of a very 
heavy bun, the result of one of Eleanor's culinary 
efforts. 

" Now, chicks, I think you must run upstairs," 
said the responsible care-taker of this young de- 
vourer. "No, Con, no more jam; you've had 
plenty. Mab and Tiny, go and have your hands 
washed. Papa, I wish you would tell Jack he 
must not let Con eat such things ; I know that 
bun will make him ill." 

" Shouldn't make them, then," retorted the 
brother. 

Eleanor, though her buns turned out heavy now 
and then, knew how to manage children, and the 
three trotted obediently upstairs hand in hand. 

The room was much quieter after this, and, as 
Eleanor remarked, " they could have a little sen- 
sible conversation." Now was the time for the 
doctor's news ; but, instead of telling it, he merely 
drew an envelope from his pocket, and took a 
folded paper out of it, containing nothing more 
nor less than a cheque for two hundred pounds. 

There was a general exclamation, "Papa, did 
Mr. Warrender give you all that?" from the girls. 
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followed by " How awfully jolly !" from Jack and 
Ferrers. 

Next came the momentous question of the dis- 
posal of this wealth, and every conceivable idea 
was suggested, from the immediate purchase of a 
country house to that of a horse or a grand piano. 
The doctor waited patiently for a lull, and then 
said, " Mr. Warrender gave me that money to take 
a holiday, and I mean to do so. I shall take you 
four to Switzerland for six weeks, and send the 
little ones to Aunt Connor's." 

This excited general rapture. People who tra- 
vel frequently, and consider a month at Homburg 
or Vichy to be as necessary as the London season 
itself, can scarcely understand the delight of these 
young Dalkeiths, who had been mewed up in town 
all their lives, with but occasional country visits. 
Nowadays many people are blase even of moun- 
tain climbing, and know the Engadine as well as 
Pall Mall ; but it was not so with them. 

They sat on, talking in the twilight, until at last 
Jack and Ferrers went out to impart the great 
news to a neighbouring friend, and the doctor, 
tired with his long journey, fell asleep on the sofa. 
Verna went to the piano, and softly began 
playing. She was a real musician, able to speak 
to the keys as to some tried and trusted friend ; 
and now, with her mind full of pleasant thoughts. 
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a subdued yet happy sound in perfect harmony 
with them came from the notes. Eleanor, leaning 
luxuriously back in an arm-chair, listened silently, 
for she loved music, especially Verna's. She knew 
her sister so well, she could follow and understand 
it. Just at this moment Verna was touching 
chords which conjured up fair visions in Eleanor's 
mind. It was called Dans les Champs et dans les 
Bois^ and vaguely suggested to her a picture of 
meadows and woods glowing in summer sunshine, 
and above them those Mont Blancs of fancy which 
are somehow higher even than the great mountain 
itself. 

This caused her thoughts to revert to the 
afternoon. " How long it seems," she reflected 
"since I was adding up those dismal accounts 
and gnmibling, not knowing of the surprise in 
waiting ; indeed, it seems as if some invisible spi- 
rit had given the command * Stay traveller,' and 
granted my wish." 

They are few indeed who have not at some 
time or other experienced that mysterious some- 
thing we call a presentiment — an indescribable 
instinct that they are standing on the brink of 
some undefined change, either for joy or sorrow. 

This curious sensation came over Verna as she 
sat at the piano, causing her to change the soft 
rippling murmur to a mazurka of Chopin's. The 
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sound woke the doctor, and with the lighting of 
the gas the various dreams faded, giving place to 
matter-of-fact conversation relative to the depar- 
ture, which it was settled should take place as 
soon as possible. 

" By to-morrow week," concluded the doctor, " I 
shall expect every one to be ready to start.*' 
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CHAPTER II. 

A DREAM REALIZED. 

Oh, happy fortune, on and on 
To wander far, till care be gone I 
But is there any land or sea 
"Where toil and trouble cease to be ? — 

Lewis Morkis. 

The week foUowmg" that memorable evening*, 
which had so broken the monotony and even tenor 
of the lives of the Dalkeiths, passed in the various 
preparations for the journey so eagerly anticipated. 
It was a busy time, but, for all that, seemed very 
long, especially to the impatient boys. Most of us 
remember the prologue to a first tour, the feeling 
of importance attending the announcement that 
you are going abroad, or more spaciously "on the 
Continent." 

There is so much to do in the way of selecting 
guide-books, clothes, and portmanteaux; then 
there is a distracting difference of opinion amongst 
more travelled friends as to what is and what is 
not necessary in the way of straw hats and blue 
spectacles. 
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The very boots, blunt as to their toes and heavj 
with nails, purchased by the intending* pedestrian, 
become invested with that subtle charm which 
novelty imparts to the veriest trivialities. 

The hearts of the girls had been rejoiced by 
the money for some pretty travelling dresses, 
whilst Jack and Ferrers were permitted to order 
tourist suits of superlative make and price. Each 
made characteristic investment of the doctor's 
unwonted present of a sovereign apiece to get 
what they liked best for themselves. 

Eleanor's went in the purchase of a plain, useful 
leather writing-case, with all needful accessories ; 
Verna's in a variety of materials for sketching, and 
some new songs and valses, for which she had an 
unclassic predilection. 

Jack satidfied an ardent desire, many months 
old, for a photographing apparatus; after which 
purchase he made the lives of his family a burden 
by perpetual requests for sittings, which resulted 
in blurred and distorted pictures that somehow 
would not come right. He also procured a copy 
of ^ Tramp Abroad^ with extracts from which he 
regaled all who could be induced to listen. 

Ferrers, on whom the weight and dignity of his 
seventeen years lay heavily, and who felt himself 
above such hobbies, indulged a hitherto uncon- 
fessed longing fur a fat^liionable stick, scarf-pin, 

C 
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and one or two other personal adornments, which 
caused his father no small amount of amusement, 
and were regarded by Jack, who had not as yet 
attained to a love of dress, as legitimate whet- 
stones for somewhat weak wit. 

As to the doctor, his chief personal effects were 
a pocket microscope and a Baedecker^ that scarlet 
ensign of the British tourist. 

But at length they were all ready, and Friday, the 
1st of August, saw them steaming out of the har- 
bour of Newhaven towards la belle France. It was 
certainly a lovely afternoon, assuring something 
far more pleasant than a typical Channel passage. 
Sea and sky were alike of the same clear deep 
blue, and almost equally still — the soft golden haze 
lying over ugly Newhaven mellowing even that 
unpicturesque spot into dreamy beauty. 

The white awnings, under which sat Eleanor and 
Verna, enjoying every moment of the time almost 
in silence, flapped lazily in the gentle summer 
breeze. The doctor, with a pleasant expression of 
rest on his face, leant over the side of the boat, 
watchmg a flock of sea-gulls shimmering like a 
white satin riband against the turquoise sky. 

Ferrers, who, like the majority at his age, was 
fatally susceptible, was vaguely wondering how he 
could make acquaintance with a very pretty girl 
who happened to be near him ; whilst Jack wan- 
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dered restlessly about, talking* to any one who 
seemed friendly disposed. 

The steamer was crowded, and the passengers 
were, as always, an interesting study. 

There was, of course, the usual number of young 
married couples, half -shy, half proud, and wholly 
conscious of their position, patent to every obser- 
vant eye; a few Americans, shrill of voice and 
gorgeous as to raiment (Ferrers's pretty girl was 
one of these) ; a reading-party bound for Etretat ; 
numerous young Englishmen, whose attire, and the 
ice-axes and other Alpine paraphernalia strapped 
with the more prosaic umbrella, proclaimed them 
doers of those doughty deeds among the high Alps 
for which their nation is justly famous. 

Then there were family parties, fashionable and 
otherwise, with a fair sprinkling of those myste- 
rious ladies of a certain age always to be found on 
the Continent; as well as a considerable number 
of 'Arries, bound, regardless of heat, to do Paris 
thoroughly. Few foreigners were visible. 

The cloudless weather was the general theme of 
conversation, and the cause of much rejoicing. 
There was a perfect buzz of voices, almost all 
good-tempered ; and, indeed, most of the passen- 
gers seemed on pleasure bent. 

But there were exceptions — there always are. 
Those feeble folk among travellers whose journeys 

C2 
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iare one long* panic as to the safety of their bag- 
gage, keys, and money, their tickets and thousand 
and one impedimenta. These are easily discerned 
by a settled expression of anxious melancholy visi- 
ble on their countenances. 

The Dalkeiths duly noticed and interested them- 
selves in all these characters, familiar enough to 
the experienced, but new and therefore amusing to 
them. For though they had lived in London, first 
their youth, then the death of their mother had 
prevented their mixing much in society, so that in 
some ways the girls were young for their twenty 
years. 

At last the dim blue line on the horizon began to 
get nearer and nearer, and finally to form itself into 
a white town, with tall h-regular houses and few 
trees ; and then the harbour, with its ships riding 
at anchor; finally the landing-place, which most 
people know well, with its shouting officials and 
screaming porters, and all the bustle and confusion 
of a bright little French sea-port. 

Both Vema and Eleanor spoke French well, and 
were not indisposed to display this accomplishment 
in the refreshment-room, to which they hurried in 
order to secure a hasty dinner before catching the 
night train to Paris. 

But the waiters received their orders with the 
discouraging " All right" which is unhappily fast 
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taking the place of the more graceful " Parfaite- 
ment. 

There is certainly nothing like novelty for im- 
parting charm. To these young people, the wa- 
tery soup, indifferent mutton, and leggy fowl, with 
what an exasperated Saturday Reviewer once 
eloquently described as " yesterday's salad in the 
hated white basin," appeared veritable nectar and 
ambrosia. 

A wretched, dyspeptic old major, who sat oppo- 
site Jack, regarded that young gentleman's keen 
appreciation of the viands, to himself so flat, stale, 
and unprofitable, with something very much akin 
to envy. 

Even the pallid waiter, apathetically endeavour- 
ing to comprehend the curiously- worded requests 
and minister to the wants of some twenty hungry 
and impatient tourists, paused awhile to^watch that 
unconscious individual consume with apparent en- 
joyment the contents of two of those small plates, 
severally containing five biscuits of uncertain date, 
which appear to form the recognised Continental 
idea of dessert. 

An English school-boy can do anything, and 
Jack might even have proceeded to essay the 
ancient Barcelona nuts which had graced that buf- 
fet so many seasons; but time did not permit 
this rash deed, for a unanimous and sudden rush 
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took place just then, as the voice of an official 
shouting something" about " Paris " spread a gene- 
ral terror as to the possibility of missing the train. 

The Dalkeiths found seats after the usual preli- 
minary skirmish, and were soon steaming through 
the Norman meadows towards Paris, in the soft 
twilight of a still and starry summer evening. 

By unusual good fortune, they had the compart- 
ment to themselves ; and first Jack, then Ferrers, 
finally the doctor, fell asleep, leaving Verna and 
Eleanor free for one of those long talks in which 
most girls delight. 

" Can you believe we are really so near Paris?" 
asked Verna at length. " I wish we were going 
to stay there a month, instead of only one day. It 
is all nonsense about the heat; I am certain no 
one with a soul could feel too hot in the Louvre, 
revelling among pictures." 

Eleanor laughed as she responded, " Have a little 
pity for us Philistines, Verna; I for one would 
much rather go straight through to Switzerland, 
and see the mountains — ^that is what I want. Why, 
pver since it was settled about our coming I have 
been thinking of nothing but the white snow- 
peaks." 

The idea of being on a height constitutes the 
ideal of happiness to quite a large proportion of 
humanity. The Excelsior principle is so deeply 
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imbedded in the heart, that mountain-hunger to 
many becomes an insatiable craving. It is not 
at all necessary for them to have seen mountains 
to experience this sensation ; but if their dream 
is realized, they have a deeper, fuller appreciation 
of this kind of scenery. 

Eleanor inherited her love of high places from 
her father, who, though he had left his native 
Scotland early in life, and had been rarely able to 
re-visit it, was as true a highlander at heart as if 
he had lived among the heather all his days. 

" Dragging up hills is not much in my way," said 
Verna. " I shall sit under a tree and sketch them 
comfortably, or go in for ascents by telescope. 
My pet fancy is a lovely garden by a lake, where 
one could dolce far niente all day. Ferrers will 
keep me company, and you and Papa and Jack can 
do the mountaineering, and leave us in peace." 

Eleanor glanced at Ferrers, who certainly looked 
very handsome as he slept, and then remarked, 
dropping her voice, " I do not think you had better 
count on him if there should be any girls at Geron. 
Did you see him staring at that pretty American in 
the boat ? It is really too silly, the way he falls in 
love with every one he meets." 

"What a little old prudence you are, Nellie. 
There is safety in a multitude, and Ferrers's flirta- 
tions are not very dangerous." 
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This from Verna, who was not so contemptuous 
as strong-minded Eleanor of her brother's amiable 
weakness. 

For she had just made the discovery that all 
pretty girls make at some time or other — ^the dis- 
covery that she was attractive. The later this 
knowledge comes, the happier and better ; and if 
it should uever come at all, a thing almost impos- 
sible, it would be better still. 

Soon after this conversation the train steamed 
into the Gare du Nord ; and in another hour, in 
spite of heat and excitement, the Dalkeiths were 
sound asleep in their hotel — all but the doctor, 
whose thoughts wandered back to the last time 
he had been in Paris, on his wedding trip, more 
than twenty years ago. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BY THE MARGIN OP FAIR ZURICH'S WATERS. 

The best image which the world can give of Paradise is in the 
slope of the meadows, orchards, and cornfields on the side of a 
great alp. — Ruskin. 

It was Sunday. The Dalkeiths, after spending 
Saturday in seeing as many of the sights of Paris 
as they could crowd into one hot day, had left that 
city, the young people regretfully, their father 
thankfully, and had travelled by the night mail to 
Vallorbe, going from thence to Montreux, then to 
Geron in the green hills above, where they were 
to remain some time. 

They had arrived, tired, dusty, and travel- 
stained, in the early morning, feeling themselves 
out of place in the still summer beauty and fresh- 
ness around them. 

It was afternoon now. Ferrers and the doctor, 
worn out by the journey, lay sound asleep in two 
rocking-chairs in the green-wreathed, shady ve- 
randah, undisturbed by the merry sound of chil- 
dren's voices chattering below in the sun-flecked 
shade. 
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That garden — ^the garden of the Hotel Bellevue 
— ^how shall it be described to those who have not 
tasted of its beauty and delight ? 

Sloping terraces, radiant with luxuriant flowers 
in all their summer glory, and heavy with the 
sweet, rich perfumef of heliotrope and the more 
delicate but penetrating odour of mignonette. 
Grey, scarlet, crimson, and purple gems set in 
emerald ; and at the end a grove of broad-leaved 
plane-trees, forming a thick canopy for the seats 
beneath them. 

Then finally, as fit boundary to this bright Eden, 
a hedge of monthly roses, sowing the ground with 
their shell-like petals of clearest pink; faintly 
scented, and full of that delightful summer mur- 
mur of the "hot noise of bees." Sitting under 
those plane-trees, and gazing on the smiling lake 
beneath, guarded by the grim, grey walls of Castle 
Chillon, it might almost be thought possible to 
throw a rose through one of its narrow loop- 
holes to some imprisoned Bonnivard within. But 
if you stand up, better to watch the wondrous 
play of light and shadow, ever varying, over the 
rugged brown rocks above Bouveret, you see 
beneath an undulating slope of fertile orchards, 
meadows, and woodlands, showing fair Lake 
Leman to be indeed " a thousand feet in depth 
below." 
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Under the plane-trees, little ^oups of mixed 
nationalities were talking*, reading, making love — 
perhaps the pleasantest summer occupation in the 
world — all apparently enjoying the time and ex- 
quisite weather. 

Jack and Verna, tired as they were, had wan- 
dered a little lower down towards the orchard ; 
and as, in spite of his asseverations to the contrary, 
the former could scarcely ke^p his eyes open, he 
too presently fell into a refreshing slumber. 

Verna was already sketching ; and Eleanor, who 
had brought out her journal with intent to write, 
settled down alone behind a tree, rather higher 
up the slope. 

But writing was out of the question ; for, as she 
sat in silent contemplation, a grey veil of mist, 
which had hitherto shrouded the distant Dent du 
Midi, rolled away, and the white heights that 
had risen so often before Eleanor's mental vision, 
became a glorious reality. 

It seemed to the girl, as she sat there and looked 
at the silent mountains towering above her, that a 
wonderful sense of stillness and awe stole into her 
heart, making the little petty cares of life fade 
away, and lose themselves in an unspoken thanks- 
giving for such a glimpse of beauty. 

The mossy ground beneath her was starred with 
lovely lilac crocuses, and the grasshoppers were 
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chirping" cheerily in a sort of undertone that did 
not disturb the calm. 

There she could not hear the voices in the gar- 
den, and beyond the insect hum no sound reached 
her ear, save that of a distant church bell peal- 
ing softly below, where Montreux lay sleeping in 
a golden haze ; a sound which raised her thoughts 
to the " great white throne" high above the loftiest 
ice-needle. 

Verna's reflections were very different, as she 
sat making a dainty sketch of the chalet-like de- 
pendance visible through the trees. 

She made a pretty picture, in her white dress 
and large shady hat, with one or two pink roses at 
her throat ; and as she painted, she sang low and 
dreamily, but with a full round voice, not a hymn 
such as might seem to have accorded fitly with the 
Sunday stillness, but an old-fashioned, rippling 
love-song, with a refrain of trills like a thrush's 
note — ^mere meaningless, joyous melody : " By the 
margin of fair Zurich's waters dwelt the fairest of 
fair Zurich's . daughters " — ^weaving the while a 
tissue of airy, indefinite day-dreams. 

Rather lower down, ascending from the wind- 
ing path through the woods that led from Chillon, 
came two young Englishmen m pedestrian dress. 

The one, who looked about five-and-twenty, 
was fair and of medium height, with somewhat 
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expressionless bluQ eyes. It was a face not un- 
pleasing to a superficial observer, but yet had 
something unsatisfactory in it — a certain want of 
depth and of that inexplicable attribute we call 
character. The mouth, under the fair moustache, 
was probably a weak one. However, a certain 
gentlemanly ease and bearing was a redeeming 
feature. 

His companion was in every way a most com- 
plete contrast, with his pale face, dark penetrating 
eyes, strongly marked features, and wiry active 
frame, which, though not above middle height, gave 
an impression of considerable strength. He looked 
like a man who had thought, worked, and perhaps 
suffered, more than is usual in a l^fe of eight-and- 
twenty years. 

They were apparently engaged in an interesting 
conversation, and such was indeed the case; for 
they were old school-fellows, and had that morn- 
ing met by chance at an hotel. 

There had been no special friendship between 
them ; it was scarcely likely there would be, 
between an eventually superannuated idler in one 
of the lower forms, and the winner alike of intel- 
lectual and athletic honours. Since their school- 
days they had never met, and their lives had run 
in very different grooves. 

The one, the spoilt only son of an indulgent 
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widowed mother, with a prospective fortune, lived 
a life of fashionable idleness, though nominally 
engaged in business in a large cotton mill in the 
north of England. 

The other had been early forced to work hard 
by the sudden death of a father, who had left his 
son little heritage beyond a first-rate education, 
and his talent was already gaining him recognition 
as a rising young physician. He very seldom 
indulged in a holiday, but was now giving himself 
a month's run among the Swiss mountains, before 
settling down to a life of hard work in one of the 
poorest districts in Dublin. 

But there is always considerable clannishness 
among members of a great school, and it had been 
a pleasure to both to meet, especially as they had 
felt solitary in the big, empty hotel at Montreux, 
so hot that they were leaving it to see if Geron 
would suit them better as a resting-place, before 
starting for Zermatt, whither both were bound. 

It was one of those lazy summer afternoons 
when the least exertion seems superfluous, and 
they strolled along very leisurely. Presently the 
sound of Verna's song came softly down to them. 
"What a voice!" exclaimed the young doctor, 
Kenneth Lade ; ^ and " By Jove, what a pretty 
girl 1 " added his companion admiringly, as a sud- 
den bend of the zig-zag they were following 
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showed them the little tableau formed by Vema 
and the slumbering Jack, at the top of the slope 
round which their path lay. 

The girl's face was half hidden as she bent over 
her sketch-book, the other hand straying over 
Jack's curly hair, as he lay close beside her among 
the flowery grass. 

Neither of the two spectators ever forgot that 
picture. To the one, the echo of that music came 
back in after-years as the harmonious prelude to 
that oft-told tale of which the world is never 
weary. 

To the other, the thought of that happy face, as 
fair and delicate, with its soft flush of colour, as 
the pink roses themselves, was to be a remorseful 
memory, lasting as long as life itself. 

But that was not till long afterwards. At pre- 
sent they went on up the sunny path, Verna still 
singing, unconscious of their approach, until steps 
close by caused her to look up, as a voice behind 
her said, " Would you be kind enough to tell us 
whether the house above is the Hotel Bellevue ? " 
And she encountered a look of such decided ap- 
proval from a pair of sleepy blue eyes, that it 
made her blush, in spite of herself, as she replied, 
" Yes ; if you go straight on, you will be in the 
garden in a few minutes* " 

Here Jack, roused by the sound of voices, rolled 
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over, -and then sat up with hair erect and the 
generally startled aspect of a person who has been 
suddenly awakened. 

" Why, I do believe I've been asleep," said he, 
in tones of such genuine astonishment that the two 
pedestrians laughed. Explaining that he had been 
travelling all night, he affably volunteered to guide 
them to the hotel. " Not that you're very likely 
to get rooms there," he added in conclusion, " the 
place is so crowded. We ordered ours ever so 
long ago, and then had trouble about getting 
them." 

" Well, I am not very particular about my accom- 
modation," said Kenneth. " And I shall stay here 
if I have to sleep in the passage," put in his friend 
in a lower voice, with a glance at Verna, who, 
murmuring something about " seeing where Elea- 
nor was," began packing up her sketching mate- 
rials. 

Before she had finished, the doctor, looking 
delightfully cool in a holland coat and straw hat, 
came towards them. He shook hands with one of 
the young men with evident surprise, and then 
said, turning to Verna, " This is Mr. Warrender's 
nephew, of whom you have heard me speak. My 
daughter, Mr. Engledew." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

VABIOUS FRAMES OF MIND. TABLE D'HdTE. 

Let's to sapper, and drown consideration. — 

Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra, 

English travellers abroad frequently break 
down the icy barrier of reserve which separates 
them at home. It often takes years to form an 
intimacy in the ordinary course of events, whilst a 
casual meeting in a foreign country will sometimes 
make a chance acquaintance of a week blossom 
into a life-long friendship. 

This promised to be the case with the Dalkeiths 
and the two young men, for they walked back to 
the hotel together, joined on the way by Eleanor ; 
and as, contrary to Jack's predictions, they ma- 
naged to find accommodation in the dependance, 
they parted with the prospect of a speedy meeting 
at the six-o'clock table d'hote. 

Carl Engledew appeared in no hurry to dress or 
unpack when he got into his room, but threw him- 
self into an arm-chair, and drew from his pocket a 
crumpled letter written in an untidy female hand 
on highly scented pink repp note-paper. 
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Its perusal scarcely seemed to afford him satis- 
faction, for be frowned as he read it, and eventu- 
ally tore it to pieces. 

"I wish my mother would leave my affairs 
alone," he soliloquized. "Old uncle Warrender 
cannbt, after all, be immortal ; and when he dies, 
I shall have enough money to pay my debts ten 
times over. Whereas, if I marry that little Janet 
Cross — I wish I had never asked her to marry me ; 
she is not a bad little person, but she is so plain ; 
etill two thousand a year is by no means to be had 
©very day. Now, if that girl I saw this aftemocMi 
had Janet's money, or Janet her face, it would be 
different. 

Carl Engledew had done what too many do 
whilst they are waiting to step into " dead men's 
shoes"; he had lived far beyond the allowance 
which his mother's very moderate income per* 
mitted, and at last became involved in such difB» 
<julties that it was quite necessary for him to do 
something decisive or despera|;e. 

He had at least the sense to know that applica*- 
tion to Mr. Warrender was worse than useless, and 
the improved health that old gentleman had en- 
joyed since the operation, rendered Carl's accession 
to the fortune no immediate probability. 

There was only one resource left-^a wealthy 
marriage ; and, as his mother incessantly reminded 
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him, he might easily secure one of the richest heirr 
esses in Coalport. 

Anything for present comfort, had been his 
rule of life hitherto ; so, seeing no other way out 
of his diflficulties, he went to Mr. Cross, apd pro- 
posed for his daughter. He was ^.ccepted, first by 
the father, then by the obedient Janet, who was 
merely rather frightened at the idea. 

Now, old Cross was a wary man, and though 
guiltless alike of H's and education, he had ma* 
naged to make a large fortune without either. 
But he saw that such attributes were essential to 
social advancement, and therefore determined that 
his only child Janet should lack neither of these 
advantages, and, above all, that she should marry 
a gentleman. He did not care about money : his 
girl would have plenty for both. 

So it had been all settled a fortnight since, and 
Janet wore a magnificent emerald ring on her little 
red, dumpy finger, which Carl had obtained— on 
credit — from a too confiding London jeweller. 

She had been bred up in habits of such perfect 
submission to her parents, that it never occurred to 
her that this was a matter on which she too might 
have an opinion. 

Janet was a good girl and very humble-minded. 
Education in a fashionable London school, where 
the poor child was painfully out of her element, and 

D2 
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where she had been looked down upon by teacbeis 
and pupils alike, had increased in her a natural ten* 
dency to depreciate her own pow«:s. Her riches 
availed her much less than might have been ex- 
pected ; there were so many with fortunes equal 
to her own, ^th intellect and beauty superadded. 

In fact, she was so keenly conscious of her defi- 
ciency in mental and physical attractions, that Carl 
Engledew's few careless attentions and final pro- 
posal had pleased and surprised her. 

Coalport gossip assured her that money was his 
only object, and that he was in pecuniary difficul- 
ties. But, for all that, she was ready to love him 
with a quiet devotion of which he was entirely 
incapable. 

Sitting at home in the showy, tasteless house of 
her father, she thought eagerly of the time when 
she should call this gentleman husband. 

A careless observer would scarcely have fancied 
Janet sentimental, but probably no one in the nar- 
row circle in which she moved understood her 
at all. 

She somehow imagined that Carl was going to 
lift her into a higher, more refined, and therefore 
happier life ; and, woman-like, she rejoiced at the 
thought of satisfying his every wish with her mo- 
ney. This well-dressed young man, with his easy 
courtesy of manner, was so different from the 
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rough diamonds who constituted bei only experi- 
ence of the sterner sex. 

How could she but make Carl the imaginary hero 
of all the novels she had ever read? The wish 
that Janet felt for refinement proved that she al- 
ready possessed it in some degree. Her London 
school had taught her that a life might be lived 
very different from her own, but it had not taught 
her how to live it. For, in spite of her small 
powers of mind, there was something within that 
unromantic little form which caused her to dislike 
the odd mixture of lavishness and parsimony, 
roughness aud luxury, which characterized her 
father's pretentious household. 

As to Mrs. Cross, she was a mere cipher — a per-^ 
feet weather-vane, blown whithersoever the wind 
of her husband's caprice listed. 

That old gentleman was very anxious to see 
Janet established, and had insisted that the engage- 
ment should not last more than two months, to 
which arrangement Carl had bad no choice but to 
yield a somewhat reluctant consent. 

The reception of Janet's timid homage (for it 
could be called nothing else), and the intimacy it 
involved with her vulgar old father, wearied and 
bored Carl to the last degree ; so, though the an- 
nouncement of his speedy marriage was keeping off 
inconvenient creditors, he managed to make some 
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rather clumsy excuses for taking a three wee%»' 
trip to Switzerland, intending- tp try and forget 
home affair^ for a time. 

His mother's letter, full of allusions to Janet and 
to the wedding, put him out of temper. He did 
not want to marry, and detested the idea that he 
was an engaged man. 

It never occurred to him to write to Janet — 
poor Janet, who at the very moment he was think* 
ing hard things erf her, was eagerly watching for 
the postman who was only to bring her disap- 
pointment. 

At last he got up from the chair into which he 
had flung himself, and began to dress in no very 
amiable frame of mind. He could hear, through 
the thin wooden wall which divided them, the 
ordinarily silent Kenneth Lade whistling an air, 
which, though he had little ear and no taste for 
music, he could not help recognizing as the one 
Yerna Dalkeith had sung that afternoon. 

" How queer it is that L should have met uncle 
Warrender's beloved doctor l" thought he: ^'I 
wonder what makes the old boy so fond of bim." 

That he should so wonder was not surprising. 
Two men more diametrically opposite could hardly 
be conceived than careless, selfish Carl Engledew 
and tender-hearted, earnest, self-sacrificing John 
Dalkeith. 
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Very different were the contented reflections of 
Kenneth Lade, as he leant out of his window, tran^ 
quiliy enjoying the glory of the Alpine sunset. 

A year of hard conscientious work had given hini 
the right to fully appreciate rest. It is truly said 
that no one can enjoy a holiday perfectly who has 
not first toiled to earn it. 

He was at this moment thinking of the contrast 
between the radiant scene on which his eyes now 
rested, and the sin, sorrow, and dirt he had left 
behind him in his poverty-stricken district of 
Dublin, only two days before. 

He remembered how that day week he had been 
called in to visit a wretched man killed in a street 
quarrel. How vividly the whole picture came 
before him now ! 

The squalid room, with the poor mangled form, 
past all human succour, lying cold and still upon 
the bed; theludeous old mother, moaning and 
rocking herself to and fro, as she wailed for her 
Micky ; the poor girl-wife, still pretty, asking bit- 
terly, in her indignant grief, why God had made 
such a miserable world. 

Yet all that time the moimtains had been stand- 
ing there changeless and serene, and the lake had 
been rippling blue and clear beneath. It all looked 
to Kenneth Lade like some Heaven - protected 
haven, wherein no trouble could enter. 
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He remembered bow, fresh from Micky's death- 
bed, overwhelmed with the sin and sorrow he felt 
powerless to alleviate, life had seemed too hard and 
drefury even for his yomig strength. And now 
what a feeling of peace and refreshment that cool 
snow-breath from the Dent du Midi brought with 
it ! A sense of youth and happiness — a keen plea- 
sure, almost pain in its intensity. A joyful sense 
that the spirits of life, and love, and beauty still 
walk hand-in-hand over the furrowed earth, and 
strew its paths with flowers. 

And yet this dreamer was counted among his 
friends as the most matter-of-fact of men. Truly, 
almost all of us might set up as incompris. 

Here the sound of the dinner-bell, by no means 
unwelcome music, roused him from his reverie, and 
caused him to join the stream of people hurrying 
downstairs. 

Half way, he encountered Carl Engledew, and 
the two went together into the long, low dining- 
room, with its long, low tables. 

Unpropitious fate led them far from the Dal- 
keiths, at the other table in fact ; and as his com- 
panion seemed little inclined for conversation, Ken- 
neth was left with no resource but observation of 
his neighbours during the rather lengthy intervals 
between the courses. 

This was what he liked best. There are few 
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pursuits more enthraUing than the study of cha- 
racter ; and a fresh interest in those around you — a 
thing by no means to be confounded with imperti- 
nent, staring curiosity — ^is an attribute which be- 
speaks an easy conscience, and assists the digestion 
at a tMe (ThSte, 

Carl Engledew, on the contrary, was, as he 
would have put it, " bored to the last degree," and 
was too selfish to attempt to conceal the fact, 
which betrayed itself in an unsparing abuse alike of 
the menu and medoc, varied by occasional moody 
glances to that spot where Verna sat making her- 
self agreeable to an ugly, long-legged, downy- 
moustached young Frenchman, freshly emerged 
from his lycee. 

They could see across to the twins at the next 
table — ^Eleanor in a conversation, that seemed to 
Kenneth's observant^ye to be full of interest, with 
a handsome American, whose stately courtesy of 
manner was especially charming. He found him- 
self watching the play of expression on her face, 
and decided within himself that it was not an 
ordinary expression, and by no means an ordinary 
face. 

He arrived at this conclusion just as the attend- 
ants began to dispense the ices, by which Sunday 
is always rendered noticeable in Swiss hotels, and 
had a long time to meditate over it. 
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A love of ices is one of the few things common 
alike to boys of all nations, and every boy in the 
present company took full advantage of the gene- 
rous pyramids of pmk cream. "So much more 
satisfactory than the teaspoonfuls one gets at 
home," as Jack remarked, whilst his portion dis- 
appeared with alarming rapidity. 

But all things have an end, even table d^hote 
dinners. 

No one appeared sorry to exchange the mingled 
odours of fish, flesh, and fowl for the sweet air and 
still beauty of the gathering twilight. The moun- 
tains were beginning to put on the soft grey veils 
of mist which promise a sunny morning ; the 
Evening Star was twinkling silvery clear in the 
rose-flushed sky. 

As the Dalkeiths were having their coffee under 
the plane-trees, the two young men strolled by 
with lighted cigars, and both willingly accepted 
the doctor's invitation to join his party. 

Now, Vema had been not unpleasantly conscious 
that a certain pair of eyes had sought hers, albeit 
unsuccessfully, more than once during dinner ; and 
she now just returned a glance, from under a lace- 
edged handkerchief very becomingly twisted round 
her hair. A glance so momentary it might have 
been accidental — perhaps it was; only it stirred 
Carl Engledew with a kind of lazy pleasure. 
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How much or how little a look may mean ! Such 
& look as Yerna cast at Carl Engledew at once 
establishes a feeling of mutual confidence. Love 
at first sight is said to be a worn-out fable. Per- 
haps it is, but surely the quick heart-beating and 
the blush, which come when eyes have thus met, 
is a sensation bearing a dangerous resemblance to 
that old-fashioned weakness. 

" How near that village looks below the Dent du 
Midi I" remarked Jack. " It reminds me of that 
bit in Mark Twain, where he sees a fire half-way 
up a mountain, and thinks he'll go up and light his 
pipe at it." 

But just then the moon made her appearance, 
and threw the dim twinkling of little Champ^ry in 
the shade. And then they drifted into talk about 
the moon — ^how large it was ; what it looked like ; 
whether it had inhabitants. 

The doctor and Kenneth Lade, with Eleanor 
alone as an appreciative listener, were waxing 
somewhat scientific, when Jack said meditatively, 
*' I don't know what the poets would have done 
without the moon: it seems as if, whenever a 
man was awfully hard up, he wrote verses on 
that well-worn subject. I'll be bound Vema could 
tell us what a dozen amiable lunatics have had to 
say about it." 

But as Yerna did not offer a quotation. Jack 
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did : — " There's an awfully fine Wt in Puck on Pe- 
gasus — something about a fellow with a cold in his 
head talking about the ' bood'." 

There was a general laugh, followed by a pause, 
which Eleanor interrupted by saying softly, " I 
read a translation of a German poem once which 
ran something like this: — 'Sleep my heart in 
peace : To the tired world rest is given ; In still 
beauty shines the full moon, Like the eye of God 
in heaven.' " And Kenneth Lade, at least, appre- 
ciated the beauty of the idea. 

Conversation became graver after this, for Jack 
and Ferrers withdrew to bed : Eleanor, Kenneth, 
and the doctor soon becoming absorbed in science 
again ; Vema remaining very quiet for once, and 
Carl smokmg silently. Serious discussions were 
not in his way at all. 

At last he proposed to Vema that they should 
stroll round the garden. It was getting late; 
most of the people had gone indoors to avoid the 
softly falling dew. The very flowers seemed 
asleep, the brightest colours showing pale in the 
clear glory of the moonlight, which fell over the 
Dent du Midi like the aureole over some white- 
robed saint. 

They did not talk much; but Verna was half 
conscious of a strange, excited happiness she did 
not care to analyse. No one had ever looked 
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or spc^eu to her quite like this before : it seemed 
more like a dream than a reality. 

And Carl? Carl forgot that he was engaged, 
forgot his debts and coming wedding, and behaved 
as he was wont to behave with any pretty g^l. 
But then Verna Dalkeith was no ordinary, society 
young lady. At last they came to a great round 
bed of roses, growing, as roses ought to grow, 
on their own ungrafted stalks. "I wonder whe- 
ther I might take one," she said. ^^ Look at that 
lovely crimson beauty." 

'* Let me gather it for you," rejoined Engledew 
quickly, breaking it from its branch as he spoke, 
and giving it to her, when a voice said, " Come, 
Verna, we really must go in, it is so late." 

But the rose, for all it had looked so fresh and 
sweet, scattered a wealth of blood red petals over 
Vema's dress as she took it. "Never mind; I 
will find you another to-morrow," said Carl ; and 
then " good nights " were exchanged, and the girls 
went upstairs to their room. 

"You look tired, Verna," said Eleanor rather 
anxiously, struck by her sister's very unusual 
silence. *' Yes, I am rather." And neither spoke 
again. Only, when they kissed one another, Eleanor 
felt a vague undefined dread that something had 
come between them, an idea which she hastily dis- 
missed as an absurd impossibility. Another half- 
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hour and both sisters were asleep — Eleanor with 
a tranquil expression telling of dreamless rest; 
Vema flushed and restless, it may be seeing 
visions of a moon-lit garden and a falling crimson 
rose. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AT COALPORT. 

It's only a few who are &itlifiil and true 
To the love tliat was never told. — Song. 

But whilst the mountain breezes were blowing 
softly over Geron, and whilst the refreshing dew 
was falling heavily on its gardens and meadows, 
a burning drought lay over England — a grey, sul- 
try haze, rendering almost intolerable such places 
as Coalport, begrimed as they are with smoke and 
powdered with thick dust. 

About the same time that Carl and Vema were 
walking among the roses in the clear moooHght, 
old Mr. Warrender was struggling with a weak- 
ness and lassitude he was loath to acknowledge, 
and which had forced him to depart from his strict 
rule of a double attendance at chapel on Sunday. 

He was sitting at home — ^that is to say, if the 
dreary rooms he occupied could be called by such 
a name ; and, in the vain hope of obtaining a breath 
of fresh air, had drawn his old-fashioned arm-chair 
close to the window, which looked out only into a 
dull, dingy street. 
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The bells of two adjacent chapels were callng' 
people to " come, come," with monotonous cracked 
voices, which somehow seemed in fit accordance 
with the stern doctrine proclaimed from the pulpits 
of these conventicles. In a word-picture which 
almost makes us hear the discord of bells anything 
but sweet, and most assuredly " jangling out of 
tune," Dickens paints a wet Sunday in London. 
With the substitution of summer for winter, and 
of drought for rain, a similar sketch might have 
been made of Coalport to-day. 

The bells clanged and jarred mercilessly through 
poor Mr. Warrender's aching head, causing all 
sorts of vagrant thoughts to play hide and seek in 
that sparsely thatched tenement. 

His illness and the consequent operation had 
done more than he knew to undermine an iron 
constitution, and had left their marks in the deeper 
lines in his forehead and the scantiness of his rough 
grey hair. It was a hard face, with firm-set fea- 
tures, which had never been softened by the influ- 
ence of a wife's caresses or a baby-smile. The 
deep-set grey eyes were a redeeming feature: 
they were direct in their gaze — the eyes of a man 
habitually truthful. 

There was a neglect and carelessness in his 
dress — & button off his coat, or some such slight 
sign that here were lacking the deft fingers of 
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wife or daughter. Maniffest, too, was this same 
want in a certain dismal, formal tidiness of the dull 
room — an absence of those magic touches which 
make home delightful. 

Mr. Warrender was not a man given to retro-» 
spect, or indeed to thought of any kind uncon- 
nected with the business in which he toiled so 
incessantly ; but he was feeling ill and depressed 
by the sultry heat, which rendered his reflections 
of a more vagrant order than was their wont. 

He had heard from his sister that afternoon the 
news of his nephew's intended marriage, at which 
she was much delighted ; and this' had given Mr. 
Warrender food for a good deal of weighty consi- 
deration. 

He had been deeply attached to his sister, who 
was the only relative he could remember even as 
a child ; but her early marriage had done much to 
weaken the tie existing between them. 

She was a woman curiously unlike her brother 
in every respect, and her long residence in Ger- 
many had altered her almost beyond recognition 
when she returned to Coalport, as a widow, with 
her little son. To this son she was absolutely 
devoted, and it was at her earnest entreaty that 
Mr. Warrender had placed the boy in a public 
school, where, however, he had acquired nothing 
but extravagant habits. 

E 
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For Carl himself Mr. Warrender cared little, 
being contemptuous of his fashionable airs and his 
idleness, and annoyed by his distaste and inap- 
titude for business. A certain sense of duty had 
caused him to do a good deal for the boy, but no 
affection existed between them, and he was very 
loath to bestow on him all the wealth he had spent 
a long life-time in accumulating, to be squandered 
in mere pleasure. 

As it was, he obstinately refused to have any- 
thing to do with the payment of the debts Carl was 
for ever contracting : it occurred to him to-night, 
that if his nephew was to make this wealthy mar- 
riage, he would surely be rich enough. But to 
whom, then, should he leave his fortune? The 
lonely old fellow, looking round the cheerless, for- 
lorn room, was a melancholy example of the Cut 
bono f of money without love. 

Presently his mind wandered away from Carl, 
and he began to think, with a sort of vague curio- 
sity, of his own death. He had always regarded 
death as a contingency very far off — a thing inevi- 
table, but in the remotest distance. But this even- 
ing something made him forcibly realize the truth 
of the hard saying, that " The days of our years 
are three-score years and ten; and if by reason 
of strength they be four-score years, yet is their 
strength labour and sorrow." 
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What a long dull vista of years he looked back 
upoa! His rough, loveless childhood, nearly for* 
gotten now; his youthful struggle against po* 
verty; his middle life, still striving after the 
wealth which seemed so useless when it was ob-* 
tained ; and then death, to end it all. 

Had he no memories, such as renew youth 
in the heart when eyes are dim and hair grey? 
We are none of us without them, and there was 
one even here— one dream of which no human soul 
had ever known, least of all the gentle girl whom 
it concerned. 

Long ago, when he was still only in middle 
age, he had met Dr. Dalkeith, who had been 
called in to attend a poor boy hurt in one of 
Mr. Warrender's own factories. Something in the 
young man had pleased and interested him, and he 
had eventually visited him in his modest rooms. 

There he had met his sister Vema — a fair girl, 
very like her living namesake ; refined and delicate 
beyond the few women Mr. Warrender had ever 
seen. A strong, silent love had risen in his 
heart, and a faint hope that perhaps he might one 
day call this treasure his own ; for she was kind to 
him, as to every one. No one ever suspected the 
deep passion lying within what was even then a 
rough and reserved exterior. 

He went often to the little house, rendered to him 

£2 
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SO beautiful by her presence, and where he felt his 
heart stir within him as he dreamt of a home 
wherein he might call Vema Dalkeith wife. 

No one ever remarked his silent homage. No 
one ever guessed the terrible pain this quiet, 
matter-of-fact man had secretly suffered when he 
heard that Verna was soon to marry a young 
soldier. She never did marry him, for she died 
very shortly after the engagement was made. 

And so the story ended? Not quite. A me^ 
mory remained, like a faint perfume of faded 
flowers; and to-night, as Mr. Warrender sits 
alone, a vision rises before him of a fair face and 
slight form, and again he hears her sing as she 
sang then. But the melody is sweeter, if fainter 
now. There is some music of which the echo 
strikes the clearest note of all. 

Almost mechanically, he was turning over the 
leaves of a book which lay on a table near him, and 
which belonged to Dr. Dalkeith, by whom it had 
been overlooked before his hasty departure. 

A large, unsealed envelope lay between the 
pages ; it scarcely looked like a letter, but it 
might be something that ought to be forwarded. . 

Mr. Warrender opened it, only to let its contents 
fall with a half-articulate moan. Was this, then, 
the image of his dead love, this bright sweet face 
standing out so clearly against the dark back- 
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ground? Could there be another Verna? It 
seemed so, for underneath the portrait was written 
— " Verna Dalkeith, aged twenty years." 

It seemed like a ghostly message from the disr 
tant past ; and, for several moments that followed, 
a few hot tears, wrung from the very depths of the 
heart, fell on the paper. 

Suddenly it struck him that this must be the 
doctor's daughter. Ah, how different life would 
be if he could hear a sweet voice say "Father" 
lovingly to him ! It was a touching charac- 
teristic in the old man's feeling of helplessness 
that he forgot he had dreamed of the other Verna 
as wife. Now he only thought what it would 
have been to have a child like this. 

A man's heart may forget the boy's desire for 
some queen of beauty ; and he may not even sigh 
for the soft sound of the patter of baby-feet; but it 
must be old and hard indeed if it is never shakeji 
with the longing for the tenderness of a son or 
daughter. 

Bitter, unavailing grief and regret took possession 
of the old man, as he sat there, silently gazing at 
the picture in the gathering twilight, and thinking 
" thoughts too deep for tears." 

At last a sudden impulse struck him: why 
should he not give this other Verna the money he 
had longed in vain to give her namesake ? Surely, 
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this would be better than to leave it to his nephew 
— ^his nephew eagerly awaiting his death. She 
did not know him, never would ; but what of that ? 
— he knew her. 

After a little more reflection, he brought out 
his former will, destroyed it, and then made a new 
one, by which he bequeathed almost the whole of 
his property to Vema Dalkeith. It was a brief 
will, and soon ended ; and he resolved that it 
should be formally drawn up and duly witnessed 
the next day. 

Mr. WaiTonder felt happier and more composed 
after this, and he eat his supper much as usual, 
betraying no sign to the dull eyes of his old house- 
keeper of having passed the evening in other than 
his customary manner. 

But he was a resolute man, and one who did not 
frequently change his mind ; so that his first action 
in the morning was to send for a solicitor. 

What a tangled skein life is ! Could Carl Engle* 
dew, by any second-sight, have divined his uncle's 
strange intentions, what a difference it would have 
made in three lives. But there was no voice to tell 
him this. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THROUGH THE WOODS. 

O dass sie ewig grunen bliebe. 

Die schdne Zeit der jiingen Liebe I — SchiUer» 

What a pleasure it was to Eleanor, as she 
awoke next morning, to reflect that she had no 
dinner to order, no children to teach, nothing to 
anticipate save pleasant leisure. 

Like Kenneth Lade, she had earned her holiday 
by hard, commonplace work. Teaching even the 
most lovable of children is no easy task; and if it 
is undertaken in the almost too earnest spirit Elea- 
nor brought to bear on everything she regarded as 
a duty, it is very apt to produce a painful feeling 
of responsibility. 

Here was a girl with great natural gifts and full 
of lofty aspirations, condenmed to what most peo- 
ple would call drudgery : but this is a misnomer ; 
no work is drudgery, if it is willingly undertaken, 
and honestly performed. 

Had Eleanor moved in a different sphere, she 
would probably have passed her time in study. 
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She might by this time have perpetrated imitations, 
more or less weak, of writers she admired, causing 
precocious development of a mind already far in 
advance of her years — ^it may be producing some 
volume of prose or verse, and eventually becoming 
a " strong-minded woman," in the unpleasant sense 
of that very elastic description. 

Whereas, the home duties she privately thought 
so irksome were unconsciously making her lovable, 
capable, strong physically as well as mentally, and 
very fit to rule in woman's legitimate kingdom, the 
heart of man* 

Perhaps, also, these duties were only maturing 
powers of thought not likely to rust for want of 
use. To quote a true aphorism, " Genius and 
meditation are sisters;" and the work Eleanor 
was sure eventually to produce would be all the 
riper and better for its long preparation. 

Verna opened her eyes with the sensation, that, 
either in waking or sleeping, some imperceptible 
change had passed, affecting her whole being — an 
impression which gathered strength and shape in 
that first five minutes of doubtful wakefulness, 
when half her faculties seemed asleep, and the 
other half in a state of semi-consciousness. 

There was no resisting the fresh air and golden 
glints of sunshine which came through the shutters, 
left partially open for coolness; and in a very 
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short time the twins were dressed, and seated at 
breakfast in the dining-room, discussing their plans 
for the day. 

Next to Ferrers sat a very pretty girl of about 
fourteen, with as brilliant a pair of dark eyes as 
ever sparkled beneath long curling eye-lashes, 
close-cropped dark hair, and a light graceful 
figure. 

It has been already mentioned that Ferrers was 
very susceptible to the effect of bright glances. 
Hence he lost no time in making the acquaintance 
of "Connie," as her mother called her. Even 
before he had finished his first cup of coffee, he 
was desperately smitten ; and before he had con- 
sumed his very last helping of honey, he was tins 
young person's manifest slave. Perhaps it is as 
well that boys at seventeen fall in love and out 
of it with equal rapidity, the malady is so sev6re 
while it lasts. 

Miss Connie received his homage with no ma- 
nifestation of surprise. She was used to such 
attentions. Indeed, as her admirer subsequently 
discovered, this dark-eyed houri smiled pretty im- 
partially on a small court, which some hotel wit 
had designated " Connie's own," and which com- 
prised youths from fourteen to seventeen years of 
age and of several nationalities. 

The last- joined recruit in these ranks was usually 
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the favourite of the hour; and as Ferrers's blue 
eyes and curly hair had pleased this capricious 
damsel, Connie graciously' invited him to have a 
game of tennis. 

The ground was composed of gravel, but, to the 
initiated, this only lent a pleasing uncertainty to 
the game; and soon Ferrers and Connie were 
waging unequal warfare against Jack, who was 
insanely serving the easiest possible balls to the 
dark-eyed one. He had as his partner a tall, 
thin, loosely-hung boy of sixteen, of Dutch nation- 
ality, who, though saddled with the name of Aris- 
tophanes and intended for the bar, was in a really 
pitiable condition of abject subjection. 

There are few of us too old to have forgotten 
our first love — ^in many cases an evanescent emo- 
tion perhaps, but very incapable of exaggeration 
while it lasts. 

The rest of the party were sitting m the garden, 
irying to settle the morning's programme. Ken- 
neth Lade, who was a n^ighty walker, had already 
been down to Montreux for a swim in the lake. 
Carl had not as yet made his appearance. He soon 
joined them, however; and, after an interchange 
of "good-mornings," he informed the Dalkeiths 
that he had just heard there was to be a dance at 
the neighbouring Hotel Beau Site, to which they 
yrere all invited. " So we had better not fatigue 
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ourselves by walking too far, Lade," he added in 
conclusion, as Kenneth said, " I am obliged to go up 
to Les Avants this morning ; there is an old gentle- 
man staying there who is a sort of cousin of mine, 
and I promised I would make a point of seeing him 
if he were anywhere near, as he is ill, and likes 
such little attentions." 

" It is a very pleasant walk," he concluded, turn- 
ing to the doctor ; " so perhaps it would suit you 
if you want a short excursion to-day, for it is too 
late and too hot for anything mountainous." 

" Well, everything is new to us," said tlie doc- 
tor ; " so I see no reason why we should not all ga 
up together." 

This was therefore settled ; but they had an un- 
expected and rather tiresome addition to their 
party. Miss Connie was suddenly seized with a 
wish to see Les Avants. (She had been a month 
at Geron without previously experiencing any such 
desire.) Now, the unlucky mother of this embryo 
professional beauty was entirely ruled by hep 
daughter ; so she was obliged, rather unwillingly, 
to ask Eleanor if Connie and a small brother might 
accompany them. 

Eleanor, who had taken rather a fancy to the 
sweet-faced mother and pretty little boy, was 
readily induced to accede to this request. 

So the party set fdrth. Jack and Ferrers wan* 
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dered on far ahead through the leafy green woods, 
gathering flowers for Connie's adornment, and ber- 
ries for that young person's refection. 

Next came the doctor with Kenneth,' deep in 
interesting talk of books, men, and things. They 
were closely followed by Eleanor, whose desire to 
mingle in such congenial Conversation was pre- 
vented, owing to the trying necessity of keeping 
watch and ward over Charley Castens, who, in 
common with most children of his age, seemed to 
be in a fair way to discover the secret of perpetual 
motion. 

. There is no more anxious office than the charge 
of other people's children; and to take care of 
Charley, with his tendency to plant both feet in 
every running brook, to refresh himself with poi- 
sonous berries, and, above all, to get lost every 
five minutes, was no easy matter. 

Yet it came naturally to Eleanor to amuse and 
look after this imp. She never thought of asking 
the help of Vema, who was loitering far behind 
with Carl Engledew, any more than Verna thought 
of offering assistance. The latter had grQwn so 
used to seeing her sister fulfil these tiresome 
duties, that she scarcely regarded their perform- 
ance as any sacrifice on Eleanor's part. 

Yet Vema gave no one the impression of being 
a selfiish person. It is the same in nearly every 
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large family; there is always one pet, Vema's 
delicacy was an excuse for her being made much 
of ; but she would have been equally sure of the 
petting had she not been delicate, being one of 
those who, in some gentle, incomprehensible man- 
ner, obtain their own way in everything, without 
seeming to insist upon it. 

At present she was strolling along very leisurely 
with Carl Engledew. There was a sort of reflected 
sunshine under the green trees, very pleasant after 
the hot glare of the open fields ; and though there 
were no birds singing, the drowsy hum of insects 
and the cool plash of some waterfall half hidden in 
ferns, winding its white way to the valley beneath, 
supplied a pleasant music. 

There were not many flowers either — it was too 
shady; but above the leafy undergrowth rose Sk 
few campanulas — ^white, blue, and pale mauve- 
making grateful touches of soft colour. 

"How lovely it is here!" said Verna at last. 
" The water sounds like the clear voice of a siren 
singing." 

" As you sang yesterday, when we first saw 
you," responded Carl, more for the sake of paying 
a slight compliment than because the song had 
specially moved him. He was not fond of music, ' 
and infinitely preferred hearing Verna talk to hear-* 
jng her sing. 
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But as Verna, lost in a reverie, did not answer, 
he added, " It will be awfully nice, having a dance 
here to-night. I hope you will give me the first 
valse, for I feel sure we shall get on well toge- 
ther." 

The personal pronoun fell pleasantly on Vema's 
ears, as she answered, formally enough, " I shall be 
very pleased, Mr. Engledew." 

Whilst he was speaking, he had gathered two 
or three of the smaller white campanulas, and of- 
fered them to her, saying, " Here, Miss Dalkeith ; 
won't you have these, as a token that I am go- 
ing to keep my promise, and give you another 
rose in place of that one which fell last night?" 

Verna took them. She had a decided gift for 
arranging flowers, and at once put them in her 
dress in a very dainty manner. 

"By Jove, how awfully nice they look!" said 
Carl. " I wish you would make me a button-hole 
after the same pattern." 

Verna complied, laughing as she said, while 
tying a blade of grass round the flowers, " There 
you are ; but I am afraid it is scarely a Covent 
Garden production." 

" It is much the joUiest I have ever had ; " 
and he put it in his coat with elaborate care. 
Several pins were there ready to fasten it. Pro- 
bably they were relics of other button -holes, 
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fastened by other fingers ; but this did not occur 
to Verna. 

So they strolled along through the green woods, 
a long way behind the rest. There was nothing 
at all confidential in what they said to one another ; 
only Carl Engledew possessed that dangerous knack 
of speaking and looking as if every unimportant 
trifle veiled something deeper hidden beneath it. 

Switzerland is a perilous place for those who 
wish to retain their peace of mind. People get to 
know one another intimately so soon. Glances and 
tones, whose sincerity would be greatly doubted 
among the glaring lights of a crowded ball-room, 
acquire an air of genuineness among the dark-green 
pines, within hearing of the solemn snow-peaks. 
Flirtations begun in crocus-clad meadows, or in 
white steamers on the blue lakes, are not so easily 
ended or so soon forgotten as prudence might 
desire. 

Carl and Verna seemed intuitively to understand 
a good deal about one another in the two hours 
which passed before they reached the bright little 
hotel, with its trim lawns and beds of brilliant 
scarlet begonias basking in the hot midday sun. 

They were both sorry when a sudden curve in 
their path disclosed the building, and another mi- 
nute's walk brought them to the wide verandah 
where the rest of the party were seated. 
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Eleanor was in parley with a hlaseAookmg 
waiter, who assented to her proposition to serve 
their luncheon in the open air. Kenneth had gone 
upstairs to see his old friend, and Charlie Castens 
was seated beside the basin of an adjacent fountain, 
fishing, with the crooked pin beloved of children 
from time immemorial, for the gold-fish therein 
disporting themselves, and watched with eager 
hope and much patience for the bites which the 
boys assured him could not fail to come. 

They had a lively luncheon, over which they 
lingered long ; and then Jack insisted on inscribing 
all their names in the visitors' book, further adding 
a rhymed recommendation to all future comers to 
try the peaches, of which he maintained an affec" 
tionate recollection throughout the rather hot walk 
home. 

This did not afford him much enjoyment, as 
Ferrers had borne off Connie half an hour previ-» 
ously, to get back by a " patent short cut he knew 
of," — ^^a remarkable assertion, when it is remem- 
bered that he had never visited Les Avants before. 

They had started so late, that it wanted little 
more than an hour to dinner-time when they 
reached home. 

Jack had rushed on ahead, to find his brother, 
thereby raising a good deal of laughing discussion 
as to whether he, or Connie and Ferrers, would 
first reach Geron. 
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" I will bet you a fresh button-hole," said Vema 
to Carl, " that we do not see or hear anything of 
the two till long after we are back." 

" So be it," said he ; " only, if I lose, I must give 
you some roses to wear at the dance this evening." 

When they reached the Bellevue, they found 
Jack, as Vema had predicted, quite exhausted, and 
discussing a limonade gazeaae in the depths of an 
American rocking-chair, whose soothing motion had 
cooled and calmed him. 

Ferrers and Connie came up the garden twenty 
minutes later, with the explanation that " they had 
lost their way somehow," at which no one was 
surprised. 

So the bet was won by Vema. Carl very resign- 
edly acknowledged himself beaten, and retired to 
hold converse with the gardener, the upshot of 
which was that just before dinner, whilst the 
girls were sitting in their room, a stout German 
chamber-maid tapped at the door, and, on being 
admitted, handed Verna, with many mysterious 
nods and smiles, a beautiful bouquet of dark red 
roses, of the very same kind as the one whose 
petals had fallen at her feet on the preceding 
evening. 

They were tastefully grouped, with their own 
foliage. The old gardener's daughter was an 
adept at making bouquets, and had, in fact, been 

P 
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taught the art by an aunt who was a famous hou^ 
qu^tiere of (Geneva. 

It was a great delight to Yema, who had never 
had a bouquet given her in all her life. 

" How very kind of Mr. Engledew ! " remarked 
Eleanor. '^ Fancy his taking all that trouble about 
such a trifling thing." But then Eleanor did not 
know that Yema had been promised roses before. 
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CHAPTER yil. 

" THE DANCEES SWING IN A VALSE OP 

STEAUSS." 

Glances and tones that bring the breath of poetry into a room 
that is half stifled with gas and hard flirtation. — 

Geokge Eliot, The Mill on the Floss. 

A CUEIOUS characteristic of much of our modern 
dance music is its pervading melancholy. If we 
play over one of the rapid, merry German valses 
of a few years ago, we can scarcely fail to recog- 
nise in them a life and abandon entirely wanting in 
the sighing refrains of to-day. Tunes like the 
well-known Myosotis or Beautiful Ferns have run- 
ning through them a sad suggestion of regretful 
romance. The associations of an air may make it 
pathetic — for example, the poor worn-out Guards* 
Valse, which the fanciful genius of Tosti has con- 
verted by the power of imagination into a song so 
full of tender sadness as almost to bring tears into 
the eyes of the listener. But these melodies often 
seem to touch us keenly, whether they awaken 
despondent associations or not. 

F2 
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Such were the reflections of Kenneth Lade, as he 
walked up and down outside the windows of the 
Hotel Beau Site smoking his cigar and listening to 
the strains of Souviens-toi^ of which the band inside 
was playing the introduction with more than ordi- 
nary taste. Kenneth seldom danced himself ; but 
as he liked to watch others, he stood by the open 
French windows, and saw a pretty sight. 

About twenty girls, of half as many nationali- 
ties ; a few mature but festive Russian and Italian 
countesses, travelling without their husbands; a 
fair complement of complacent mothers, mostly 
French or English; and a crowd of men of all 
ages. Slender but self-possessed young Americans ; 
a bookish blue-spectacled German student or two, 
contrasting oddly with a handsome blonde Uhlan 
officer, also from the " Vaterland " ; a sprinkling of 
Italians, dark-eyed and fascinating ; half a dozen 
mature Frenchman, so charming that it seemed 
incredible they could be the parents of the awk- 
ward, ungainly boys lounging about in corners of 
the room. 

Representatives of Oxford, Cambridge, Sand- 
hurst, and the public schools, proudly conscious 
that they were Englishmen, and looking with a 
sort of scornful pity on the foreigners collectively. 
Difficult elements, these last, to bring into friendly 
harmony with the rest, it would seem, had there 
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not been a presiding* genius to evolve order from 
confusion. 

Standing at the top of the room, giving some 
directions to the band in authoritative tones, stood 
a stout pale -haired man of medium height and 
with small watery grey eyes. Commanding a 
polyglot flow of language that sometimes rendered 
his nationality doubtful, united with the self- 
possession of a grand-duke or a midshipman, Mr. 
Leonard Folliot's antecedents and occupation were 
shrouded in impenetrable mystery. 

He was acquainted with the name of every one's 
grandfather, and could tell you off-hand racy 
anecdotes of any noble family that might be named 
in casual conversation. 

A capital actor; member of half the amateur 
dramatic clubs in London, and well known behind 
the scenes of many of the theatres ; a good walker, 
and, like many other fat men, a good dancer, he 
was finally a consummate card-player, forced by 
stern necessity to retreat every summer to Geron, 
or some similar Arcadia ; and had been for the last 
ten years a faithful patron of the Beau Site, where 
his popularity was unbounded, and " ce cher M. 
FoUe," as he was usually termed, was absolutely 
adored by every one. 

He knew Carl Engledew of course, and went up 
to greet him with the air of an old acquaintance. 
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They had last met at Homburg, as Carl had sub- 
stantial reason to remember, though he did not 
allude to the circumstance when he introduced 
FolHot to Dr. Dalkeith. 

Mr. Folliot was fond of making what he was 
pleased to call friends ; so he began to make him- 
self, as he well knew how, extremely agreeable, 
presenting to the Dalkeith party his wife, a little, 
quiet woman with a few remaining traces of 
beauty. 

And now the dancing was beginning in earnest, 
and Carl Engledew and Vema were swinging 
gracefully and slowly round in a manner that 
excited considerable admiration on the part of 
more than one looker-on. 

They glided on very smoothly, as Vema's quick 
ear for music made her naturally a good dancer, 
whilst considerable practice produced the same 
result with her partner. 

Ferrers and the bright-eyed Connie, the latter 
radiant in a most becoming dress of prinurose yel- 
low, were another note- worthy pair — ^that young 
damsel's foreign adorers being furious at the un- 
due favours she was showering on this English 
stranger. 

Jack had obtained an introduction to a tall, 
shrill-voiced American, who was goodnaturedly 
instructing him in the " Boston Glide," and whom 
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he subsequently pronounced to be one of the jolli* 
est girls he had ever met. 

Kenneth Lade, at last finding Eleanor disen* 
gaged, threw away his cigar, and came into the 
room; and in another moment they were also 
whirling in the crowd. 

Mr. Folliot, having provided for all who were 
disposed to dance, felt at liberty to devote his 
attentions to a brilliantly-dressed Russian lady, at 
whom the eyes of his little wife, who was sitting 
quietly in a corner, glanced rather wistfully from 
time to time. 

The room was crowded, and, in spite of open 
doors and windows, very hot, the want of unani* 
mity in the matter of steps occasioning not a f eW 
awkward collisions. 

Mr. Folliot and his countess, whirling rapidly in 
the fastest Parisian deux temps, crashed violently 
against a Sandhurst cadet and his English partner, 
who, with melancholy faces, were slowly, very 
slowly, revolving in a sequestered comer ; whilst 
a stout German baroness, with a feeble-looking 
student of the same nationality, knocked over a 
slim pair of Americans, swaying round in the per* 
f ormance of those mysterious evolutions practised 
at the time in New York under the very expressive 
title of the " Rockaway." 

Perhaps Connie Castens was, strictly speaking. 
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the prettiest girl in the room. To watch that 
young person raining glances from her radiant eyes 
on men of all nations, was amusing. The belle 
and coquette of three or four London seasons could 
scarcely have employed her visual organs witb 
more telling effect. 

But Doctor Dalkeith, as he sat in the verandah 
talking to an old friend he had encountered, was 
by no means the only person present who thought 
Yerna's the fairest face of all. 

It was a curious thing, that though she and 
Eleanor were alike in feature, yet Verna was con- 
sidered, by all who were not intimate with them, 
80 much the more attractive, directly they knew 
Hie twms apart 

She was looking her very best to-night, in spite 
of the extreme shnplicity of her dress — ^her cheeks 
softly flushed with a wild-rose pink, and her grey 
eyes bright with excitement* 

'* So very like my poor little sister," mused her 
father, as the thought struck him that she looked 
almost too slight atid delica.te, and he registered a 
mental resolve to tell Eleanor to see that Yerna did 
not over-exert herself. 

But Yerna, as she was dancing, was perfectly 
happy. The soft music seemed to set itself to 
words in her heart — words that she as yet scarcely 
understood. She hardly even knew that Carl was 
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looking down at her very admiringly, being con- 
scious that their good dancing, and probably also 
the masterly manner in which he was steering 
through the maze, was attracting a good deal of 
attention. 

At last the music ceased — ^very gradually, and 
with that charmmg recurrence to the first air which 
closes most of Waldteufel's valses, like an echo. 

They strolled outside, and Yerna said, looking at 
the bright crimson bouquet she was holding, and 
which just gave the needful touch of colour to her 
white dress, "I have not thanked you for my 
lovely roses, Mr. Engledew. I must thank you 
now. Do you know, it is the first bouquet I have 
ever had given me ; so you can fancy how I prize 
it." And she laid the flowers caressingly against a 
small dimple. 

"I am glad you like them," was Carl's very 
prosaic answer, spoken thoughtfully ; for he was 
thinking how different this girl was from the many 
he had known, and that he was glad no other man 
had enjoyed that expressive look over another bou- 
quet. Presently he added, " I shall not give you 
any more roses, for whilst you are holding them 
you never look at me." 

She raised her eyes, very clear and expressive, 
though not large, only to drop them quickly; for 
in those that looked into hers she fancied that she 
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read a secret soon to be reflected plainly in her 
own. 

There was nothing in Carl Engledew. He was 
beneath Verna in every way — a man who could 
not understand the artist side of her nature ; yet, 
for all that, he was destined to win a loving heart 
that could never be given away a second time. 
Verna did not know this herself ; only as they re- 
turned to the ball-room, and she rather mechani- 
cally went through the Lancers with the ubiquitous 
Mr. Folliot, she felt dimly conscious that she was 
no longer the same girl that had dreamt over The 
House of the Seven Gables^ in the old schoolroom in 
Fitzroy Square. It is curious to reflect that per- 
haps half a dozen little romances were budding 
into fresh beauty in that heated atmosphere. 

Kenneth and Eleanor were sitting outside, talk- 
ing with the easy familiarity of old friends. Not 
like an ordinary ball-room couple, these two— keen 
intellects drawn together by natural force of at- 
traction ; only at the time this idea did not occur 
to either. If it had suggested itself, it might 
have spoiled their present agreeable intercourse. 

And so the evening wore on, and refreshments 
were handed about, to which Connie and her court 
did ample justice. 

Both the Dalkeiliis danced a good deal — ^Vema 
with all the best dancers ; Eleanor kindly devoting 
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herself to the boys, whom she pennitted to drag 
her about at their own sweet will, while she 
talked to them and set them at their ease, winning 
thereby gracious smiles and thanks ^m their 
respective mothers. 

Mr. FoUiot found time, in spite of the numerous 
requests for introductions and other duties, with 
which as M. C. he was beset, to pay a good deal 
of attention to the Dalkeiths. He had an object 
in this. He usually had one in paying anything 
•^-even small attentions. 

He was very anxious to act in a drama composed 
by a somewhat poetic friend of his -a pathetic story 
of two sisters in love with the same man, who, 
deceived by their similarity, proposes to the one to 
whom he is indifferent. Bound in honour to her, 
he feels he cannot recede; so she, in order to 
restore her sister's lover and keep her in ignorance 
of his mistake, retires into a convent. 

A somewhat lugubrious plot ; but, as the wary 
Mr. Folliot well knew, such a piece, telling its own 
story almost without words, was far more likely to 
please the foreign part of the audience than a farce 
or conventional comedy of which they could not 
comprehend the broad jokes or dotibte-entendres. 
The difficulty, up to this time, had been to find two 
ladies sufficiently alike to perform in the play; 
and from the moment of his introduction to the 
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Dalkeiths he determined that they should be his 
heroines, if possible. 

Yerna was delighted at the idea, and Eleanor 
said she would not mind attempting the part. The 
doctor was induced to consent, at the earnest soli- 
citations of little Mrs. Folliot, deputed to this, as 
to all other difficult negotiations, by her lord and 
master. So it was all very speedily arranged, 
Mr. Folliot giving the sketch of the plot, com- 
pleting details with marvellous rapidity, and pro- 
posing an early reading of the drama on the 
following morning. 

And now the band summoned the dancers for the 
last valse, and Verna's heart began to flutter when 
she saw Carl Engledew's name scribbled on the 
scrap of paper which had done duty as pro- 
gramme. 

She had scarcely seen him since the first dance, 
80 much had she been in request ; but he came up 
quickly now, and said, " Mine, I think ? " with a 
glance which caused a gorgeously-dressed, still 
youthful American lady, whose eyes had a wearied 
look, to smile rather bitterly, as she played with a 
massive wedding-ring, the first link in a heavy 
chain. 

It was a long valse, but it came to an end far too 
soon for Vema. 

The Dalkeiths were quite friendly with several 
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of the people at their hotel by this time, and Carl 
felt annoyed as he saw Vema walking home be- 
tween Eleanor and Kenneth Lade. 

There was only one light in the hall when 
they arrived. It was nearly dark ; and therefore 
nobody except Verna noticed that Carl Engledew 
picked up a flower that fell from her dress, or that, 
as he said " good-night," he clasped her hand in 
tender pressure. 

And thus the day ended, that made one of this 
couple an heiress, the other a beggar. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A LETTER AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

I knew one that, when he wrote a letter, he would put thai 
which was most material in the postscript, as if it had been a bye 
matter. — Bacon's EuoMft, 

"Another fine day; well, you certainly are 
fortunate in point of weather, for until Saturday 
we had nothing but rain for a week." 

So spoke Mr. Leonard FoUiot, as he sauntered 
leisurely up the garden of the Belle Vue towards 
the two girls, who were seated under the plane- 
trees awaiting the rehearsal of the play, arranged 
at the dance on the preceding evening. 

Eleanor was knitting a child's sock very briskly, 
and Verna was making various sketches of the 
most noteworthy characters at the Beau Site, for 
the embellishment of a joint diary. 

A few " crows* feet" were visible under the wide 
Panama hat which surmounted the head of Geron's 
monarch ; but he looked tolerably fresh, consider- 
ing that, after last night's festivities had termi- 
nated, he had passed the early morning hours in 
instructing some young Italians in the art of play- 
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ing a certain game of cards in which he was an 
adept, and m respect to which he claimed the merit 
of invention. This was a sort of cross between 
baccarat and the more innocent vingt-et-un. It 
depended less on chance than on skill, and was 
calculated to afford anything but amusement to 
the loser. " Folliot's baccarat," as the game was 
familiarly termed, enjoyed a by no means spotless 
reputation, and was, in truth, the bete noire of that 
gentleman's intimate acquaintance. 

In the present case, however, his pupUs had left 
him with no small opinion of their own cleverness, 
it being the plan of their astute master always to 
allow beginners to win for a short time. 

In short, Mr. FoUiot had lost none of that 
sprightlinees of demeanour and fund of anecdote 
which had so distinguished him in the capacity of 
master of the ceremonies at the dance. 

The doctor and the boys, accompanied, by Ken- 
neth Lade, for whom they had all conceived a 
great liking, had gone to Montreux; but Carl 
had excused himself on the plea of having im- 
portant letters to despatch by early post, and had, 
in fact, indited a few hasty lines to his mother, 
reiterating his promise to be back in a fortnight, 
and telling her to make any arrangements she 
chose in reference to the wedding, now scarcely 
five weeks distant. He also, after considerable 
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difficulty, sent a very short unloverlike letter to 
Janet. These irksome duties discharged, what 
more natural than that he should stroll into the 
garden ? 

" We had better begin at once, because after- 
wards I have promised to take some people to see 
a chalet at the back of the hotel," said Mr. Folliot, 
settling himself comfortably in an American rock- 
. ing chair. "My wife will be here directly; always 
make her prompt when I act, because she knows 
when to be quiej." 

And indeed the meek little lady, who just then 
made her appearance, did appear to have learnt 
that lesson very thoroughly. 

"We must go to the orchard," continued Mr. 
Folliot : " the people will leave us alone there." 
But when Carl, gathering up work-basket and 
sketches, manifested his intention of following 
them, he concluded decisively, " No, Engledew ; I 
cannot have you in my green-room. I don't want 
an audience, and, what is more, I won't iiave 
one." 

So Carl had no choice but to return to the plane- 
trees, beneath which he spent a meditative hour in 
not very agreeable reflection. 

He would probably have been even less at ease 
had he known that Mr. Folliot, who, as previously 
stated, knew everybody, had just received a letter 
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from a nephew of his, recently articled to a firm of 
solicitors in Coalport — this nephew having been 
with his worthy uncle at Homburg, at the time 
when Carl had made Mr. FoHiot's acquaintance. 
Prank Allman often wiled away the tedium of 
oflSce hours in the composition of long letters to his 
friends ; and, in giving Mr. Folliot the latest Coal- 
port news — ^his uncle knew several people in Coal^ 
port as elsewhere — he had said, " I hear that fellow 
Engledew is shortly going to marry an heiress : he 
is somewhere in Switzerland now, so perhaps you 
may come across one another." Then, a little fur- 
ther on, he related how " he had been taken by 
his chief to witness a will, which he had also en- 
grossed, of an awfully cranky old gentleman called 
Warrender — such a queer will too ! " 

Solicitors are not, as a rule, given to alluding to 
the private matters of their clients ; but Frank was 
very young and inexperienced in this as in most 
other things, and did not attach suflScient impor- 
tance to what he said or wrote. 

Now, Mr. Folliot dearly loved meddling with 
other people's affairs, and was never so happy as 
when attempting to penetrate some mystery. He 
was one of those men whom nature had intended 
for a detective, in which walk of life he could 
scarcely have failed to distinguish himself. 

"Engledew does not behave much like a man 

a 
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about to be married," was his unspoken reflection, 
as Carl walked slowly away. But when they had 
once begun to read, he was soon lost to every- 
thing but the work in hand. 

He was a finished actor, there was no doubt of 
that; and both the girls mentally acknowledged 
the fact directly he uttered the first syllable. 
And he might almost have paid them the same 
compliment. Actresses, like poets, are born, not 
made ; and the girls both read with genuine 
dramatic instinct and that easy absence of self- 
consciousness so valuable to the amateur per- 
former. 

The whole thing was so successful, that even 
meek little Mrs. Folliot could not restrain her 
applause, when the last words fell from Eleanor's 
lips. 

" If you only act as well as that, it cannot fail 
to be perfection," said the ubiquitous one, fanning 
his heated face with his hat. " Try and get some 
idea of the first scene, and we'll go through it 
again after dinner. I must be off now, so good- 
bye. This evening at half past seven. Come, 
Gertrude ;" and he limped away towards the Beau 
Site. 

"Rheumatism, I suppose," said Verna. "Did 
you ever see any one at all like him ? He takea 
my breath away altogether with his rapid way 
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of making> arrang'emeiits ; but he knows how to 
act." 

Eleanor, who was absorbed in the play, merely 
remarked, "The idea of the piece is fairly good, 
but some of the dialogue is very weak. However, 
there are really two or three effective situations, 
which will be a great help." And then they 
began to learn their parts in silence. 

Meanwhile, Mr. FoUiot, hurrying back to his 
Russian countess and her friends, encountered 
Carl, still smoking iii the same place where he had 
left him. " Very sorry to be obliged to send you 
away this morning," said he; "but I make it a 
rule never to allow an audience at a first rehearsal. 
To make amends, I will introduce you to some 
very nice people, if you are inclined for a walk — 
that is, unless you prefer your own society, or 
that of my dramatis personse,^^ For nothing es- 
caped Mr. Folliot, and he had noticed the couple 
in the garden the night before. "You won't 
come ? Ah, well, I dare say you will be employed 
pleasantly enough. Ta-ta." And he was off. 

He mused, as he went his way, on the contents 
of his nephew's letter! "Warrender," he solilo- 
quized, — •" I seem to know the name ; and yet I 
cannot quite remember where I heard it last. So 
Engledew's going in for an heiress. By Jove, I 
do wish I could pick up one for Frank ; and if by 

G2 
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any means I did secure him a fortune, I don't 
fancy the young* rascal would refuse a trifling loan 
from time to time. If I could find out the girl's 
name, I might inform her how her futur is disport- 
ing himself, and break off the match. Then, if 
she lives in Coalport, Frank might get an intro- 
duction to her, and .... I will certainly find out 
all I can ; there is no harm in that." 

The Montreux party returned soon after Mr. 
Folliot's departure. Jack and Ferrers being full of 
a brilliant idea suggested to them by a sort of 
universal genius with whom they had made ac- 
quaintance on the way. 

This worthy, who united the occupations of 
book-maker, umbrella-mender, alpenstock-brander, 
and guide, had fired their imaginations with a 
detailed account of the glories of a midnight 
excursion to the neighbouring Rochers de Naye, 
whither he had conducted a party of English tour- 
ists, only three nights before, to see the sun rise. 
The unusual nature of the enterprise had so fasci- 
nated the boys, that they had at last induced their 
• father not only to allow them to go, but Eleanor 
as well — Carl and Kenneth being also of the 
party. 

" It is too far for Verna, and I do not fancy she 
would care for it," was his conclusion. But when 
the idea was broached, Verna would not hear of 
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being left behind, and seemed to have forgotten 
her objection to " dragging up hills." 

" I know you will be completely knocked up," 
prophesied Eleanor; for at home Vema was sup- 
posed to be too delicate for much exertion. But 
she had made her mind up, and so it had to be ; 
only the doctor stipulated that she should rest all 
the afternoon, which in consequence seemed a dull 
one to Carl. 

Mr. FoUiot re-appeared for the rehearsal punc- 
tually at half past seven; and, on hearing of the 
projected excursion, he at once asked leave to join 
the party, and further to enlarge it by bringing a 
friend. 

This request was so framed that its refusal was 
impossible, though Carl at least was by no means 
anxious for his presence. He and Mr. Folliot had 
been mixed up in various transactions at Homburg 
which he was very desirous of forgetting, and he 
knew the King of Geron sufficiently well to know 
that it was not his habit to forget anything. 

Mr. Folliot arranged to stay with Dr. Dalkeith, 
who was to awaken the girls at midnight — they, 
with Jack and Ferrers, having been despatched to 
bed at eight o'clock; and as Carl and Kenneth 
had gone indoors to have a game of billiards, the 
two were left aJone. 

Just what Mr. Folliot wished. "That young 
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EngledeVs a pleasant sort of fellow," he began, 
puffing meditatively the while at one of Carrs 
finest cigars. " I suppose you know him well?" 

" No, only very slightly," responded the doctor. 
"It was quite a coincidence, my meeting him 
here. I only saw him once or twice previously, 
whilst I was attending an uncle of his, whom I 
have known a good many years." 

" You iM-actice in London, I suppose," remarked 
Mr. Folliot ; adding, after a pause, mentally filled 
by a cogitation as to the best means of obtaining 
more information about Carl Engledew, "Your 
daughters tell me that this is the first time they 
have ever been abroad, though really, from the 
way they speak French, I should scarcely have 
thought that possible; but I suppose you have 
seen the snow mountains before ? " 

"Very often when I was young, but not for 
more than twenty years now. My work does not 
allow me to leave England, even if travelling, 
with such a party as mine, were not too expen- 
sive," rejoined the doctor. " It was, indeed, only 
by a piece of unexpected good fortune that I was 
able to come here now." 

" Then he must have had some money left him," 
thought his attentive listener; "but it cannot be 
much — ^the girls do not dress like heiresses." 

And then the conversation branched off into a 
variety of general matters, until the doctor began 
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to regard his companion as a well-informed, plea- 
sant sort of man. 

For Mr. FoUiot possessed no inconsiderable 
share of tact, that diJ0Bcult art of saying the right 
thing in the right place, and leaving the wrong 
thing unsaid ; and knew better than to regale Dr. 
Dalkeith with any of the anecdotes which gave 
him in the smoking-room the reputation of being 
" awfully amusing." 

They had been discoursing about tobacco, as 
Mr. FoUiot finished his cigar to its stump, and 
remarked, " I suppose Engledew is very well off 
— ^he must be, if he can afford to smoke such 
havanas as these." 

" Like a good many others, I fancy he exists (m 
nothing a year and expectations," said Dr. Dal- 
keith. "My friend, his uncle, is very wealthy, 
and this nephew is ahnost his only near relation : 
but he will not have his money immediately ; there 
is a good deal of vitality left in old Mr. Warrender 
yet, as I happen to know." 

The gathering darkness hid the involuntary 
start with which Mr. FoUiot greeted this informa- 
tion. " Warrender," he thought ; " why, it is the 
same name, and not a common one either ; and, 
by Jove, I expect that Frank has witnessed his 
wiU. There must have been something out of the 
way about it, too, or the boy would not have 
remarked upon it as being * queer*: there would 
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have been nothing" extraordinary in his leaving his 
money to his nephew. And an heiress, too — ^well, 
what taste the girl must have, for I never knew a 
more inveterate fortune-hunter than Engledew. 
I must get to the bottom of this/' 

But, with his usual astuteness, he said nothing ; 
he only made an excuse for going back to the 
Beau Site, as it was now late, and as soon as he 
arrived there wrote to Coalport as follows : — 

" Dear Frank, — ^When your poor mother died, I 
promised, as you know, to be a father to you. A 
constant run of bad luck has prevented my having 
done all I could have wished in support of that 
character ; however, at last I seem to see a chance 
of doing something for you. Before I can explain 
myself more clearly, you must tell me the name of 
Engledew's ^awc^e. He is here at present, and by 
no means poses as an engaged man." Then fol- 
lowed a little miscellaneous news, and afterwards, 
quite at the end—" So you have actually advanced 
to engrossing and witnessing wills, and 'queer' 
ones too : it would amuse me to hear what there 
was about this one so remarkable." 

Having concluded this epistle, Mr. Folliot 
refreshed himself at the expense of some accom- 
modating friend, and changed his dress for apparel 
more suitable for the trip to the Rochers de Naye. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE ROCHERS DE NAYE. 

To find Aurora crown'd, 
And Earth to Heaven by rosy splendours bound; 
To view the sun from silent snow-fields rise. 
Scattering his jewels in the Eastern skies. 

It was a very tranquil night on which the party 
who were to ascend the Rochers de Naye met 
under the verandah of the Bellevue. When they 
came into the garden, the prevailing stillness, 
characteristic of those weird grey hom^s, between 
night and morning, which precede a summer dawn, 
became almost oppressive. This indefinable feeling 
possessed them so strongly, that unconsciously 
they spoke with subdued voices, not so much out 
of consideration for the first sweet sleep of the 
inmates of the hotel, as from being half afraid to 
disturb such impressive all-pervadmg silence. 

The motionless trees and flowers seemed in deep 
slumber ; there was not a breath of wind sufficient 
to shake the gossamer threads from the slender 
stalks of the campanulas, much less to quiver an 
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aspen leaf. The hushed repose of nature was 
troubled by no disturbing' dream. 

The moon had already waned, and the stars 
were waning; and, as Kenneth Lade remarked, 
there was only enough light to make darkness 
visible. 

First came the guide, shOTt and thick-set, carry- 
ing a lantern, and followed by the two boys, who 
more than half wished themselves back in bed. 

Then the girls, with Carl and Kenneth; next 
Mr. FoUiot, in his suit of white flannel, looking 
like some fleshly ghost, and bringing with him 
an atmosphere of stale smoke and "brandy-and- 
soda." 

Last, but not least, his friend — a tall taciturn 
Russian, M. de Ronoff, of whom nothing was 
known, except that he was a good card-player, 
and the brother of the countess; but then both 
these qualifications recommended him highly to 
Mr. Folliot's consideration. 

"Sulky-looking, effeminate beast!" was Jack's 
not very polite comment, spoken audibly to Ken- 
neth Lade, as M. de Ronoff enveloped himself in 
an immense fur-lined cloak, preparatory to facing 
the cold night air. 

And then they left the garden, their footsteps 
awakening echoes along the still pathway ; while 
the black mountains, like giant sentinels sheltering 
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the little village of Bouveret, seemed to stand 
forth near enough to listen to their voices. 

As they mounted higher, the last sleepy sensa- 
tion passed away, giving place to a feeling of 
indescribable life and exhilaration. 

Verna was now accustomed to find Carl Engle- 
dew devoting himself exclusively to her ; so that 
it seemed natural for them to walk side by side, in 
order that his hand should help her over all the 
steep places. 

They were the last of the party, and were as far 
behind as was possible, without losing the feeble 
glinuner of the guide's lantern. The others joked 
and laughed, but Verna and Carl conversed apart, 
as only those do who are beginning to realize that 
they are fast becoming essential to one another's 
happiness. 

It would be a mistake to try to record the 
words which passed between them. These would 
sound almost meaningless, stripped of those nice 
inflections of voice which impart a subtle charm to 
every sentence, however simple, when spoken by 
the light of glances from beneath long-fringed 
lashes such as Yema's. 

Eleanor had hitherto completely identified her 
sister's enjoyments with her own, regarding her 
as almost part of herself; therefore it gave her 
just a pang of disappointment to discover that 
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Verna was so taken up with this stranger, as 
scarcely to seem interested when she pointed out 
in the far horizon the first pale streaks of light in 
the purple skies. 

But then Eleanor did not know how selfish peo- 
ple become when they are in love, not yet having 
learnt the lesson from her owti experience. 

The fresh pure air made buoyant the spirits of 
the rest of the party, except the Russian, who 
talked little, keeping very near the guide, and 
occasionally giving vent to incomprehensible mur- 
murs, which Jack unkindly construed into Musco- 
vite maledictions upon the rough and narrow path. 

The way was steep, and Mr. FoUiot was fat. 
Had any casual observer at all realized what he 
had suffered in the vain hope of reducing that 
unromantic bulk, the hardest heart must have been 
touched with pity. 

Yet he toiled on, with such indomitable pluck 
and decision, that he rose considerably in the esti- 
mation of Jack and Ferrers, in whose minds Mr. 
Folliot's habit of interlarding his native tongue 
with foreign ejaculations had created a somewhat 
strong personal prejudice. Still, now and then 
Mr. Folliot was obliged to call a halt ; and it was 
observed that whenever he did so the gloomy De 
Ronoff seized the opportunity of seeking refresh- 
ment from a silver flask. 
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The King of Geron, with commendable self- 
restraint, refused all offers to partake, and applied 
instead to Jacques Reni, the trusty guide, who 
carried a bottle of a cordial with an odour suffi- 
cient to cure the most deadly case of faintness, 
without trying the contents, which, however, he 
assured them all imparted a remarkable power of 
endurance and freedom from thirst to whomsoever 
drank thereof. 

*^I can well believe that last statement," 
laughed Kenneth, as Mr. Folliot, having bravely 
emptied the glass, though not without a wry face, 
announced his inteution to proceed. 

At lengili, about half past two, they reached a 
small chalet — not like the charming little wooden 
imitations with which all are so familiar, but 
rather a one-storied cottage, surrounded by a few 
rough cow-sheds of the most primitive type. 

The guide, after banging at the door for a few 
minutes without effect, poured forth a torrent of 
unintelligible Vaudois invective to rouse the 
sleeper within, which did not cease until the door 
was opened to admit them, by a shrivelled old 
woman of witch-like aspect. 

Eleanor still possesses, put away carefully 
among her treasures, a hasty sketch, which Yerna 
dashed off on the fly-leaf of Kenneth Lade's Bae- 
decker^ the only piece of paper procurable. 
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Rough and slight this sketch necessarily was, 
but full of a life and vivacity which amply atoned 
for its artistic blemishes. 

It represented the party standing or sitting 
round the fire which the old woman had kindled 
in the middle of the clay floor, and surrounded 
by clouds of smoke that almost suffocated them 
before it escaped through a hole in the roof doing 
duty for chimney. 

It was certainly a picturesque group. Eleanor 
and Verna sat on the only two stools the house 
afforded, warming their feet, which were wet 
with the night dew; whilst Jack and Ferrers 
lounged on the floor. 

De Ronoff, whose nose alone was visible be- 
tween his slouched hat and furred cloak, stood in 
a dark corner with his arms folded, looking, as 
Jack said afterwards, " exactly like the villain in a 
melodrama, before the murder." 

The exhausted Mr. FoUiot, with Carl and Ken- 
neth, were sitting on a long pine log ; the guide 
discussing with much relish a bottle of washy- 
looking white wine; and the old woman, in the 
coarse blue petticoat and apron in which she had 
apparently slept., hovering in the background. 

Carl watched Verna drawing; and when she 
had finished, he saw with some complacency, that 
whilst she had invested the rest of the party with 
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just a little touch of caricature, she had almost 
unintentionally made his own head an undoubted 
if somewhat flattering likeness. 

" Indeed, Miss Verna, you've almost exaggerated 
Engledew's attractions," whispered Mr. Folliot 
sarcastically, when they were once more in the 
open air. For he too had stolen a glance at the 
picture, and had been irritated by the discovery 
that Verna scarcely saw in him the sprightly 
youth he would fain have appeared to others. 

The darkness hid the hot angry blush with 
which Verna received this remark, and she at 
once made up her mind to tear the sketch to 
pieces. 

But this was not to be, for Kenneth had put the 
book in his pocket, sketch and all, and could by no 
means be induced to part with it. Something — 
perhaps it was the little bit of Eleanor's profile, 
very clearly and exactly delineated — made it valu- 
able to him. 

They were now mounting higher and higher; 
the faint white streaks in the sky were growing 
broader and more distinct, whilst the last star dis- 
appeared. 

Ascending further a steep grassy slope, they 
gained at last the summit of the Rochers. Lake 
Leman and Montreux lay far beneath in purple 
shadow, and an icy wind blew down from the 
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clear snow-peaks towering' high above into the 
rose-flushed sky. 

The birth of day impending over the deserted 
streets of a sleeping city, or breaking over the 
peaceful valleys of some quiet hamlet, causes an 
invincible feeling of awe and adoration to steal 
over the heart. How much mor0, then, are these 
perceptions quickened among the mountains, when 
approaching, as it were, those lofty sanctuaries 
described so reverently by Tennyson, where — 

** Far withdrawn 
Beyond the darkness and the cataract, 
Grod makes himself an awful rose of dawn." 

Wonderful clouds — grey, violet, crimson, bright- 
ening into softest amber — touched the glaciers 
with flecks of fire. Then the sun himself, a vast 
golden ball, warmed the icy air with his glowing 
presence, and the whole scene dilated into the full 
completeness of a perfect summer morning. 

There are probably few spots in Switzerland 
which conunand so vast a prospect as the summit 
of the Rochers de Naye. At one glance from 
thence may be viewed the limitless snow-fields of 
Mont Blanc and his satellites, and the more dis- 
tant horns which surround the Monch and the 
Jungfrau, standing, like St. Francis and his bride 
of snow, far away in the Bernese Oberland. 

Nearer sparkle the blue rifts cleft in the mighty 
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ridges of the Diablerets — sapphires set in diamond ; 
and away, again, the vista is closed by the purple 
range of the Jura. 

A marvellous picture indeed — one of those 
which become engraved on the memory in 
colours brighter and more undying than ever 
artist pamted. 

The party standing on the dewy grass, jewelled 
with rosy mountain pinks, were very silent, 
swayed by a variety of conflicting emotions. 

Eleanor, Verna, Kenneth, perhaps even Jack 
and Ferrers, were quietly realizing, as they looked 
on the exquisite scene before them, the sublime 
truth, "The Heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament sheweth his handiwork ;" whilst 
the guide, after crossing himself devoutly, was 
apparently murmuring a prayer. 

Mr. Folliot, who never alluded to or exhibited 
signs of his religious convictions except on Sun- 
days, was vaguely speculating when they would 
go down to breakfast. The splendour of the sun- 
rise affected him but little. He had too often 
viewed it over the housetops of various quarters of 
Bohemian London to be greatly dazzled by its 
light. Few men had seen more of the night side 
of human natuje, or the early morning aspects of 
the Death which is called Life. 

And Carl? The expression in Verna's face 

H 
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seemed to separate them. Its very purity and 
peace became significant of the distance which 
divided their natures, as she stood in the light of 
that glorious dawn, with her little hands lightly 
clasped, her eyes fixed on the mountains, and the 
first sunbeams tangled in the hair which looked 
so golden. 

In veiy truth, though standing so near to one 
another, they were far apar1>— one so near the gate 
of Heaven, the other with his face turned away 
from the morning glory towards the sin-soiled 
earth. A flash of memory brought to the mind of 
Carl the last time when, at such an hour, he had 
found himself in company with Mr. FoUiot. 

Then, the sun's first rays had reproachfully shot 
through half-closed shutters across a green card- 
table, and had gleamed on flushed, excited faces, 
one of which bore a never-to-be-forgotten expres- 
sion of despair. He seemed to hear again the 
sharp pistol-click and quick report, which closed by 
self-destruction the history of a wasted life. It 
was a dismal picture that rose up before him to 
darken the light of this hallowed sun-rise ; and 
Carl, glancing at Mr. FoUiot's fat face, wondered 
whether he were ever troubled with such visions. 
He did not seem to be. 

Looking again at Verna, he thought bitterly, 
"If I only had some one like her to keep me 
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straight, I should never have had to marry as I 
must, and leave the only girl I have ever felt I 
could love." Was it too late to break with Janet 
now ? and if he did, how could he possibly satisfy 
his creditors ? The best thing he could do was to 
return home and forget those haunting, fascinating 
grey eyes. 

If Carl had obeyed the instinct of his better 
nature, how much sorrow might have been spared ! 
It is said, and perhaps truly, that the downward 
way is paved with good intentions. 

But whilst he stood irresolute, a voice, to which 
he had listened too often before, said, *' You look 
very doleful, Engledew: what is the matter? 
Suffering from an unrequited passion, or pecuniary 
difficulties? Never mind, old man! I've been 
through both dozens of times, and yet here I am, 
not so bad considering that I'm forty." 

For the King of Geron laboured under the delu- 
sion that by frankly giving out the age you wish 
to be thought, your friends will accept your own 
flattering computation. 

The levity of Mr. FoUiot's last remark jarred 
even upon Carl, and he abruptly turned the sub- 
ject, by proposing at once to return to the chalet 
to breakfast. 

By this time the last mists over the lake and 
mountains had vanished, and the party began 

h2 
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rapidly to descend the smmy slopes, radiant with 
delicate ferns and wild flowers laughing in the 
sunlight ; and so they reached their hotels before 
the majority of the occupants had risen from bed. 
Then followed a lazy day, broken only by two or 
three successful rehearsals of the play. 

Carl did not return to England, but sought 
Vema*s society more than ever, showing by a 
thousand trifling signs that he loved — that is to 
say, if a selfish passion, consistent with such a 
nature, and involving no consideration for the 
happiness of its object, could be associated vnth 
3uch a high and holy name as Love, 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE PLAY. 

Dramatic art 
Depends far less on punt, than well-filled part. 

Such were the words laughingly quoted by 
Kenneth Lade, in reply to Verna's objection to 
Mr. FoUiot as an unsuitable jeune premier — ^spoken 
while he and Carl, with the Dalkeiths, awaited that 
worthy under the familiar trysting tree in the 
orchard, which had been the stage for many 
rehearsals since the memorable midnight expe- 
dition to the Rochers de Naye, more than a week 
ago. 

"What a sweet, patient little woman your 
promptress is," he continued ; " and how Mr. Fol- 
liot does bully her ! I feel thankful, for her sake, 
that the performance really takes place to-night." 

"Well, I suppose one of every married couple 
must rule," murmured Carl lazily, as he lay on his 
back on the grass, absently picking to pieces one 
of the lovely lilac crocuses with which the orchard 
was starred, and reflecting comfortably that his 
Janet had been accustomed from her babyhood 
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to recognise with wholesome respect the self- 
asserted sovereignty of the lords of the creation. 

" I expect old FoUiot is in bed and asleep," said 
Jack, letting his eyes wander up to that spot 
where Ferrers and Connie sat chatting in Mrs. 
Castens* balcony. 

"Jack, my boy, what is the attraction up 
there ? " asked his father. " I thought you so 
much wished to hear this rehearsal, and now you 
are very evidently wishing yourself elsewhere." 

"My dear sir, your son is labouring under a 
hopeless passion," put in Kenneth with much 
solemnity, raismg a general laugh at the youthful 
lover's expense. 

" Stuff ! " growled Jack wrathfuUy : " it is no- 
thing to do with her. Why, she told me yester- 
day . , . ." 

But what Connie told was never to be revealed, 
•for at that moment the simultaneous arrival of the 
King of Geron and a waiter with the English let- 
ters put the question out of every one's mind. 

" Nothing for me I " cried Verna disappointedly, 
as the tray was found to contain only two letters, 
both for Carl Engledew, who thrust them into his 
pocket without reading them. 

" Go and read your billets-doux, old fellow," said 
Mr. Folliot, whose quick eye had noticed the post- 
mark " Coalport " on both of them. 
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" May I ask whether you are all here to attend 
my rehearsal ? " he continued ; " because, if so, you 
are doomed to disappointment ; I do not want you 
to hear the play until to-night." 

"We thought we might be useful as critics," 
began Kenneth ; but as Mr. Folliot still remained 
obdurate, they were all obliged to leave, except 
the doctor, who assisted as manager. 

By this time the bright-eyed Connie had noted 
her young admirer's discomfiture; so, candidly 
telling Ferrers she was going to have a game of 
tennis with his brother, she went off with the 
favoured Jack. 

Carl sauntered up a little path at the back of the 
orchard, and finally sat down behind some trees to 
read — ^first a long letter from his mother, as usual 
urgently pressing for his return, and hinting that 
creditors were becoming troublesome; then a 
mere note from Janet, written in a cramped 
school-girl hand, and in all respects a poor little 
composition. 

As he let its torn fragments flutter away in the 
light breeze, he heard the sound of voices, and 
noticed, for the first time, that he could, unseen 
by the actors, watch all that was going on below. 
He lighted his invariable cigar, and settled him- 
self to listen attentively. 

They seemed to have just finished a scene, for 
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there was a pause ; and then Verna came forward, 
and, leaning against the tree, murmured softly, 
but with a clear intonation, that let no word 
escape him: — 

" Unless you can think, wHen tHe song is done. 

No other is soft in the rhythm ; 
Unless yon can fed, when left by one. 

That all men else go with him ; 
Unless you can know, when unpraised by his breath. 

That your beauty itself wants proving; 
Unless you can swear, * For life, for death ! ' 

Oh, fear to call it loving. 

" Unless you can muse in a crowd all day 

On the absent face that fix'd you ; 
Unless yon can love, as the angels may. 

With the breadth of heaven betwixt you ; 
Unless you can dream that his faith is fast, 

Through behoving and unbeboving ; 
Unless you can die when the dream is past, — 

Oh, never call it loving." 

Carl was not poetical. It is to be doubted whe- 
ther he had ever opened a book of verse since he 
left Rugby, or even, except under compulsion, 
while he was at school. 

The words would probably have affected him 
little, if they had not fallen as they did from the 
lips of this particular girl. Men of fashion of to- 
day are careful .to avoid even the suspicion of 
being sentimental. Their flirtations spoil their 
appreciation of love of a manlier quality. After 
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all, most of their marriages are made, very much 
as in France, matters of convenience. 

" It was a woman who wrote that, I'm sure,*' 
Carl soliloquized; and, as most of us know, he 
was right in his conjecture. " Vema acted as if 
every word she said came from her heart. I sup- 
pose some lucky beggar will be making love to 
het when I am a miserable married man ; for I do 
care for her" — throwing his cigar away angrily—^ 
" and if old uncle Warrender had not lived to such 
a confounded age, why, things would have been 
very different. I wonder if she will care when 
she hears I am tied up. I dare say not ; but, for 
all that, I shall certainly tell her nothing of the 
joys to come." For Carl was the last man to 
consider the feelings of another in matters where 
his all-important self was concerned. 

These desultory reflections had caused him to 
forget the rehearsal, which seemed to have come 
to an end, as the party had disappeared. 

A glance at his watch told him that it was time 
for the midday dejeuner, so he also went back 
towards the house. 

The performance of For my Lovers sake, as the 
play was romantically called, was to take place at 
the Beau Site, where the arrangements certainly 
reflected great credit on the presiding genius. 

Mr. Folliot had directed the energies of two skil- 
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ful men of all work, and, with their assistance, had 
erected a very pretty stage, decorated with consi- 
derable taste to represent a garden, both scenes 
being fortunately laid in the same situation. Espe- 
cial care had been taken in the management of some 
cleverly improvised foot-lights, the astute hero of 
the piece knowing well the necessity for a little 
" illusion " so far as his own appearance was con- 
cerned. All the chairs in the house were called 
into requisition to provide seats for about a hun- 
dred and fifty people. These were sold at a franc 
apiece, and the proceeds of the entertainment 
were to be devoted to a local charity. 

The day wore on, and eight o'clock was draw- 
ing very near. The twins were dressing, assisted 
by a charming French girl, with whom they had 
made friends, and whose tasteful fingers were of 
material service in arranging their hair, and in dis- 
posing to the best advantage their white Indian 
muslin dresses, which were of precisely the same 
pattern. 

The same fingers had helped them to convert 
two ancient hats into airy "creations" of muslin 
and lace, and to arrange the clusters of roses 
which they wore at throat and waist. 

" But the effect is charming ! " cried AdMe rap- 
turously, as she put the finishing touches, and 
added a slight soupqon of rouge — an article with 
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which she had herself supplied them. " The re- 
ssmblance is marvellous — wonderful ! " 

And.it really was. Excitement had given Elea- 
nor the bright colour and animation rare with her ; 
and though something had of late altered Verna, 
and given her a softer expression than of old, it 
was not noticeable just then. 

Jack and Ferrers were full of undisguised pride 
and delight in their sisters, as, amid an admiring 
crowd of servants, they escorted the heroines of 
the evening to the carriage which was to convey 
them to the Beau Site, where most of the audience 
had preceded them. 

They had scarcely left, when a messenger 
entered the hotel, bearing a large box, which a 
waiter took at once into the smoking-room, where 
Carl, in evening dress, was sitting in a rocking- 
chair, the picture of vexation. 

" Le voila enfin, m'sieu ! " the boy exclaimed 
triumphantly. He was an ugly little fellow, nou- 
rishing a hopeless passion himself for the prettiest 
of the chambermaids, and thought he understood 
Carl's condition. 

The latter paid a somewhat formidable bill with- 
out grumbling, and hastily opened the box, which 
contained a magnificent bouquet of blush roses 
and stephanotis, secured in a dainty holder. 

" That woman at Vevey is a capital hand at this 
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sort of thing," he said to himself in satisfied tones, 
as he hastily put on his hat ; and soon found him- 
self in the salU a manger at the Beau Site. 

The room was crowded with a well-dressed 
audience, more than half English, who were some- 
what inattentive to the strains of the band, whilst 
endeavouring to cool the heated atmosphere with 
a flutter of fans. 

Jack and Ferrers, with Connie who was looking 
simply bewitching between them, sat in the front 
row, in a high state of excitement. The doctor 
was invisible behind the scenes; and Kenneth, 
who had given up his chair to a stout old American 
lady, was leaning against a side door, with a smile 
on his handsome face which made it very attrac- 
tive, and caused several pairs of bright eyes to 
cast approving glances in his direction — glances, 
however, of which he was entirely oblivious. 

A lively group close to the stage consisted of 
half a dozen English school-boys, not young men 
yet even in their own estimation, one of whom 
held an enormous brilliant bouquet, having attached 
to it a long streamer of ribbon on which the names 
of all six of them were inscribed, not without blots, 
and which he confidentially informed a lady sitting 
next to him "he meant to pitch at Eleanor, be- 
cause she was so awfully jolly." 

At last the curtain rose, when Jack and Ferrers 
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and their juvenile friends led, with all their might, 
the loud clapping of hands which greeted the 
apparition of Mr. Folliot, marvellously reduced and 
got up by a sympathetic coiffeur, and moustached 
and bewigged into a very creditable stage lover. 

" Old party's come out quite fresh and youth- 
ful," commented a young American somewhat too 
audibly, for the King of Geron quelled the laugh- 
ter occasioned by this remark, with a glance full 
of such severe meaning as to silence the unfortu- 
nate joker completely. 

But this momentary mirth was soon forgotten, 
for there was something in the simple dramatic 
force of the story which moved the audience as a 
drawing-room audience is very seldom seen to be 
moved. 

The interest deepened as the piece went on, and 
so intent were the listeners that even applause was 
hushed. The thDBO performers acted well, espe- 
cially Mr. Folliot, whose foot was '* on his native 
heath" on the boards, and whose every movement 
was carefully studied. 

Eleanor, too, did her part admirably, perhaps 
in some ways better than her sister, who was 
too conscious of one pair of eyes among the 
audience; but, for all that, Verna achieved the 
great success of the evening. For if the two 
verses which Carl had overheard in the morning 
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had then been effectively delivered, they were 
doubly so when she rendered them in character. 

She appeared to forget the crowd of faces 
turned towards her, and every word was articu- 
lated so clearly, and every movement was so natu- 
ral, that she seemed not to act, but really to BE 
what she represented, pouring* out the last passion- 
ate lines with such pathetic earnestness as to draw 
tears from more than one delighted listener. 

As she concluded, she took the flowers from her 
sashy and scattered them on the ground, as if by 
this sign she renounced the roses and loves of 
earth. Then, and only then, a hushed " Bravo !" 
ran through the room. 

This was followed by the closing scene, between 
Eleanor and Mr. Folliot — Eleanor perhaps thinking 
more of her darling's triumph than of the words 
she was saying; and after this the curtain fell 
amid a perfect storm of applause. 

Words fail entirely to express the delight and 
exultation with which Mr. Folliot, after repeated 
calls, led the two girls to the front — ^Eleanor to 
receive at her feet the token of the admiration 
of her school-boy friends; whilst a waiter came 
mysteriously from the " wings," and handed cer- 
tain roses to Verna, whose blush and smile were 
worth a dozen such bouquets. 

Perhaps the prettiest tribute of all was a lovely 
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basket of white flowers and ferns, addressed " Aux 
belles Jumelles," the gift, it was said, of Adze's 
gallant old father, who felt more than half inclined 
to request one of these charmantes Anglaises to 
become that young lady's mamma. 

The culminating point was, however, reached 
when a blonde, sentimental German aimed a 
forget-me-not from his button-hole at Vema's 
feet. All the men, and there were many, who 
wore similar decorations, impulsively flung them 
on the stage; so that the sisters retired amid a 
rain of flowers. More congratulations awaited 
them behind the scenes, and then they muffled 
themselves in soft white shawls before going out 
into the clear starry night. 

Carl was standing in the verandah into which 
the green-room opened, thinking that from thence 
he should see the Dalkeiths go down the garden, 
and be able to join them ; when the door opened, 
and a slender figure made its appearance alone. 

"Verna darling, how beautifully you acted!" ^ 
he exclaimed almost involuntarily ; for he felt he 
could control himself no longer, and that he must 
speak. 

'* I think you take me for my sister, Mr. Engle- 
dew," said a clear low voice, not Verna's; 
** though, even then, I scarcely recognise your 
right to address her in such familiar terms." And 
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before he could find words to reply, Eleanor had 
disappeared. She took care that Verna should 
walk home with her, and thought anxiously of the 
words which seemed to have fallen all too care- 
lessly from Engledew's lips. 

As may be imagined, Carl's reflections were suf- 
ficiently perplexed. ."Of course, woman-like, she 
will tell her sister about this unlucky encounter. 
A nice mess I am in!" was his last waking 
thought. 

He had certainly made an 'awkward mistake, 
but Verna learnt nothing of what had taken place, 
for Eleanor was not a girl of the sort from which 
Carl Engledew had formed his opinion of the sex. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

KENNETH AND THE DOCTOR. 
C'est Pamour qui &it le monde k ronde. 

What sunny bright weather it was, yet not 
too hot. There was just that touch of freshness 
in the air, which sometimes, in Switzerland, offers 
a suggestion of autumn very early in August. 
Surely such a golden time never was before. 

At least, so thought Kenneth Lade, as he 
walked along the path from the Mont de Caux 
early on the morning after the play ; for even the 
late hours of the preceding night had not pre- 
vented his taking his customary stroll before 
breakfast. 

Besides, to-day he was anxious to be alone, in 
order to think well before taking what he re- 
garded as the most momentous step in life. 

For the quiet unimpressionable young doctor, 
who had been in the world twenty-eight years 
without experiencing even a boy's first love, had 
discovered that his heart was in the keeping of 
Eleanor Dalkeith ; and now, as he walked quickly 

I 
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along the dewy path towards Geron, he was won- 
dering whether she could possibly care for him. 

'* I cannot make her out," he soliloquized, as he 
thought over the many long walks and talks he 
had had with this impassive maiden — conversa- 
tions of which the subjects had always been any- 
thing rather than herself, though sometimes she 
let fall thoughts which enabled Kenneth to under- 
stand her better than most people could. And yet, 
somehow — what a girl she was, and what a wife 
she would make ! 

Kenneth found himself picturing such a presence 
brightening his modest little house in Dublin, and 
smiling on him when he came home tired with his 
day's work. The vision was so alluring that he 
determined to lose no time. He would speak to 
Dr. Dalkeith that very morning. The golden 
sands of his precious holiday were running away 
all too fast, and little time would be left for him to 
woo, with fair hope of winning. Having formed 
this resolution, he hurried back, to find both the 
doctor and the unconscious foundress of his airy 
castles, sitting together under the plane-trees. 

Eleanor looked up brightly, with a pleasant 
" good morning." 

" Have you had breakfast yet? " asked the doc- 
tor. " The rest of our party are still asleep, so we 
thought we would take ours here. Go in and 
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order some more coffee and join us. . . . Pleasant 
young fellow, that," he concluded, as Kenneth 
moved away to fulfil his errand. 

"Very," responded Eleanor, rather absently; 
for it must be confessed that her thoughts were 
wandering back to her meeting with Carl in the 
verandah at the Beau Site, about which, after 
much anxious consideration, she had resolved to 
keep silence. "If he does love her, surely she 
ought not to hear it from any lips but his own," 
she thought sadly ; for, judging Engledew in the 
possible light of Verna's future husband, she felt 
she did not like him, though she could not tell 
why. 

Meanwhile, Kenneth had returned, followed by 
the waiter with a large tray. How pretty and 
dainty it all looked — the white cloth flecked with 
patches of sunlight, which glanced between the 
broad leaves overhead, making the butter and 
clear honey yet more golden and shining on the 
little brown loaves, and just touching Eleanor's 
hair with a bright ray or two, as she sat deftly 
pouring out the fragrant coffee. 

" Rather different, this, from Fitzroy Square in 
a November fog," as her father suggested. Ken- 
neth made no reply, but he felt just then that 
wherever Eleanor was it would be sunny summer- 
time for hinu 

I2 
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Both were silent, and preoccupied with their 
two secrets, the doctor alone keeping up a cheery 
flow of conversation. At last^ as the meal was 
nearly over, a voice from above was heard — 
"Nell, Nell, my collar-button has come off; do 
sew it on, there's a good old girl!" — to which 
appeal Eleanor at once responded by going 
indoors. 

"I wonder what we should do without her," 
remarked her father, looking after her fondly, 
*' The way she fills her mother's place to the boys 
and the little ones is wonderful; in fact, we 
have all come to regard her as quite the head of 
the house." 

This did not sound projMtious ; for, as Kenneth 
thought to himself, it was not very likely the doc- 
tor would feel inclined to part with this household 
treasure. 

However, as the French say expressively, he 
took his courage in both hands, and began, only 
in very different words from those he had mentally 
arranged, many times before, with so much satis- 
faction to himself. 

" I want to tell you that I love your daughter. 
Doctor Dalkeith," he said abruptly. "I know I 
am not worthy of her — no one could be; but I 
wished to ask your leave before I told her so; 
and if she . • , ," The pause with which this 
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sentence broke off was far more expressive than 
words. 

It is always something of a shock to a father to 
be asked for a favourite daughter. Men are pro- 
verbially blind in some ways, and it is probable 
that the doctor would never have noticed atten- 
tions paid to the twins; and now for this very 
quiet young man to make such an unexpected 
avowal surprised him considerably. 

After a pause that seemed an age to the im- 
patient lover, whose heart was beating rapidly 
despite his tranquil face, he answered, '* I should 
like my daughters to know the happiness their 
mother and I knew ; and though, my dear Lade, 
our acquaintance has been so short, I believe I can 
trust you even with Eleanor. Do not speak too 
soon ; she is young." But these last words were 
lost in Kenneth's warm, fervent thanks. He hastily 
left the table, disappearing down the orchard path, 
leaving Dr. Dalkeith with a curious sensation at 
his heart, which, if not pain, was assuredly not 
altogether pleasure. " The young man is a gentle- 
man and a Christian," thought he, ''and that is 
really all that is necessary to secure happiness ;" 
for the doctor was old-fashioned in his views of 
matrimony. And then he lighted his pipe, and sat 
musing over Eleanor's future, his thoughts stray- 
ing back to the happy time when he had won her 
namesake. 
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Meanwhile, VerDa had dressed, and gone down 
to a solitary breakfast, the only other person in the 
room being Carl Engledew, to whom her smiling 
greeting brought the comfortable assurance that 
her sister had not told her of last night's unlucky 
mistake, or that, if she had, the circumstance^ had 
not displeased Vema. 

So he took her hand, and smiled also. " Stop, 
though ! " said Vema ; " I did not mean to speak 
to you all day. Do you know, you were the only 
person in either hotel who did not say something 
pretty to us about the acting ? " 

"Then she knows nothing," thought Carl de- 
lightedly ; adding aloud, " I meant those flowers 
to speak for me, Verna : they could tell you all I 
felt better than words of mine can do." 

A pink flush came into her face as he went on 
reproachfully, " I am afraid you did not care 
much about them, for I see you are wearing that 
Grerman's little blue things." 

And so she was, having selected the forget-me- 
liots quite unwittingly from last night's button- 
holes. 

'* I only did it because the roses looked too 
lovely to disturb ;" and then, with a little triumph 
that he should notice such a trifle, she added — - 
half fearing to say too much, yet wishing to let 
him know how little she cared for big, handsome 
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Count von Stormen's attentions — ^^ You may have 
them, if you like." 

" If I like, Vema ! — for you will let me call you 
Vema ? '* But whatever he intended to say was 
destined to remain unsaid, one or two fresh 
English visitors having entered the room at this 
inopportuije moment. 

After a very unsuccessful attempt at l)reakfast, 
Vema ran up to her room, and, hiding her face on 
the sofa, cried softly. "He loves me — ^he loved 
me!" she said to herself: "I dared not think it 
was true before, but now I know." And then her 
face became suffused with blushes, and a light 
came into her eyes, and a smile to her lips, as the 
echo of a voice saying "Vema" still rang like 
pleasant music in her ears. 

How long this happy dream lasted she scarcely 
knew, and surely, if Carl had seen her as she bent 
over the roses and softly kissed them for the 
giver's sake, even his dormant conscience must 
have felt some compunction. 

As for Carl, he had gone down to the Beau Site 
to see a friend who had unexpectedly arrived 
there. As he walked down the sunny road, with 
its straggling cottages on either side, and a few 
blue-bloused babies, with closely-cropped hair, at 
play in the dewy grass before the doors, he mut- 
tered something about " making a precious fool of 
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himself," and gave some angry switches with his 
stick at one or two contented old hens compla* 
cently clucking here and there, in happy ignorance 
of the existence ofpaulet rSti. 

At the .Beau Site he found his friend Burton 
strolling about the garden with the King of 
Geron, with whom he had been previously 
acquainted. 

After the usual salutations, Burton, who was 
evidently brimming over with a secret, announced 
to Carl, with evident delight and pride, his en- 
gagement to " one of the prettiest girls you ever 
saw in your life, old man." 

Carl gave his congratulations, and then inquired, 
remembering the sage advice relative to matri- 
mony given him in days of yore by this self -same 
friend, " Has she any fortune ? " 

" Not a sou," responded the candid lover. " But 
I tell you what it is, Engledew ; I mean to work 
like a horse, and make a home for her. I am on 
my way now to join her at Bex ; and as I heard 
down at Montreux of the grand play that was to 
come off up here, I thought I might as well sleep 
at the Beau Site, where I little expected to find 
you. I am tired of our old life, downright tired of 
it, and I mean to begin something different." 

" It is refreshing indeed to hear of such ro- 
mance in the present day," remarked Mr. FolUot, 
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in a voice that bad just a touch of sarcasm: ^^ I 
thought all that sort of thing* had died with a for« 
mer generation." 

But as both young men smiled a little incredu« 
lously at this speech, being well aware that this 
veta»n reprobate had married his little wife for 
her £30,000, and had moreover been kind enough 
to spend it for her, he added carelessly, '* I won- 
der, Engledew, that you are not thinking of 
* ranging yourself ' by this time ; but, apparently, 
you are still fond of freedom, and prefer 'to 
change every hour and sip every flower.' By the 
way, though, now I come to think of it, I did hear 
a sort of flying rumour that you too were going to 
enter the holy bonds ? " 

A quick shadow passed over Carl's face, not 
unnoticed by the astute observer at his side ; but 
the former made no reply. 

'* They say — ^what do they say ?— let them say," 
put in Burton merrily. "I only hope, old boy, 
that you will be as fortunate in your choice as 
I am." 

And they chatted for another half-hour, and 
then Burton said " good-bye," being anxious not 
to miss his train. 

But as Carl watched his friend striding rapidly 
down the hill, and loudly whistling, " Du bist wie 
eine Blume," he bitterly envied his light-hearted 
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happiness, and, for the first time in all his idle life, 
wished his had been lived otherwise. 

" Rather a different sort of fellow from what he 
was," said Mr. Folliot's smooth voice at his ear. 
" Fancy Charley Burton settling down into a hard* 
working married man. I should feel sorry for him 
if I thought such a ridiculous infatuation was in 
the least likely to endure. Can't you imagine how 
indignant he would have been if any one had pro- 
phesied this of him six months ago ? " 

But though Carl was silent, the words brought 
him back from a visionary Arcadia into a very 
workaday and troublesome world. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TREASURE TROVE. 
Le monde oil Ton s'ennnie. 

"There, my fine fellow; yonr little day is 
over. By Jove, you might almost have been a 
tailor's dun, by the way you have been badgering 
me for the last ten minutes." 

Such were the exclamations of Mr. FoUiot's 
nephew, Frank AUman, as, seated on a high stool 
in the office of Messrs. Bradnack and Short, soli- 
citors, he waged furious war, with a long paper- 
knife, against the swarming flies. 

Having laid low a peculiarly irritating though 
fine example of the blue-bottle species, round 
whose remains a crowd of relatives quickly ga- 
thered, he resumed the not very arduous occupa- 
tion of drawing caricatures with a broad quill pen. 

The last, executed with not a little spirit, repre- 
sented "Old Warrender making his Will" — ^the 
portrait of that ancient gentleman, though tolera* 
bly true to nature, being scarcely a flattering 
likeness. 
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But even this amusement soon palled, and 
Frank looked vacantly out of the dirty window 
into the dull, narrow street. 

"What a hole this place is ! " he muttered dis- 
contentedly. And, in truth, the dingy office, with 
its ink-stained desks, shabby drab carpet, and 
hideous wall-paper, was scarcely the spot that any 
one would have chosen in which to pass a broiling 
August afternoon, the thermometer standing at 
about eighty in the shade. 

Frank Allman was not strictly speaking hand- 
some, but he was tall and well made, and his 
features were usually rendered attractive by a 
cheerful smile. To-day he was evidently out of 
temper ; for, as he glanced at a letter bearing a 
Swiss stamp, which lay before him, he continued 
grumblingly — "And all this time my revered 
uncle is out there making merry. Fancy the old 
reprobate daring to say that he hoped I should 
stick to business! The idea of his giving good 
advice, or anything else! — a decided case of the 
blind leading the blind in this instance. Was 
there ever such a meddler ? Why on earth does 
he want » to know about Mr. Warrender's will? 
Perhaps ' doing something for me ' means getting 
me a holiday. At any rate, I will answer the 
avuncular epistle, on the chance." 

Having come to this decision, he set to work to 
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write an explanation of the terms of the will, con- 
cluding — " About Engledew*8 fiancee I know no- 
thing, except that she is\a Miss Cross, and that 
she has heaps of money — all the girls here have." 

Just as he was concluding his letter, his atten- 
tion was attracted by the appearance of a barouche, 
too gaudy to be in strict taste, and occupied by a 
lady to whom the same remark would apply. The 
barouche had stopped at the opposite house, which 
was another solicitor's office. 

The fat bay horses shook their heads and 
jangled their brilliant harness for about five 
minutes, during which time the short and rather 
stout little figure, whose face was hidden by a 
shady hat, had disappeared into the building. 

Presently she came out, followed by a red-faced 
old man — not exactly a gentleman, Frank con- 
cluded, in spite of the newness of his clothes and 
an abundance of jewelled seals on the solid watch- 
chain displayed on his ample waistcoat. 

Then the carriage rolled quickly away, leaving 
the atmosphere of the office far from improved by 
the cloud of dust which poured in at the window 
after its departure. When this dust had dissipated 
itself on the furniture, Frank began looking out 
again, "simply bored to death," as he mentally 
phrased it ; when he noticed something bright 
lying on the pavement opposite. 
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Hastily seizing his hat, he went out, and fonnd 
that the article which had attracted him was a 
particularly massive gold bracelet — the broken 
clasp, all too weak to support so heavy a weight, 
showing that it must have fallen from the young 
lady's arm, 

" Of course, I must return it at once. No doubt 
she feels very anxious about it," thought Frank, 
as he rang the bell of the house from which she 
had come, and inquired of the porter the name of 
the recent visitors. 

That functionary, who seemed rather surprised 
at the question, informed him that it was old Mr. 
Cross and his daughter ; and further, that they lived 
at Bellevue House, about a mile out of Coalport. 

Frank then returned, and, obtaining leave of 
absence, took a hansom cab, and drove off at once 
in the direction indicated to him. 

*' A capital excuse for getting off work I Why, 
if they are nice people, it will be a real blessing in 
this dull place. Perhaps they might even be suffi- 
ciently civilized to own a tennis court. Iced claret- 
cup in a shady garden, whilst talking to a nice 
girl, would be extremely pleasant in this heat," he 
soliloquized ; when a sudden thought struck him : 
" Miss Cross — why, that was the name of Engle- 
dew's .intended ! How strange it would be if this 
were she ! " 
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Frank AUman's speculations were interrupted 
as his cab drew up before a large house, set in a 
very geometrical garden blazing with scarlet and 
pink geraniums — a house that gave the most care- 
less observer the impression of its having been 
constructed by two architects whose tastes con- 
flicted ; which, indeed, happened to have been the 
case. 

Mr. Cross had quarrelled with the fashionable 
youth of aesthetic persuasion to whom the planning 
of the edifice had been originally entrusted ; and 
not liking what he called the "newfangledness" of 
certain Queen Anne windows which had been 
introduced in the part of the house then com- 
pleted, he sought and found an ultra-Philistine, by 
whom Bellevue was finished in that style of mas- 
sive ugliness which, in the opinion of Mr. Cross, 
was alone suitable for the residence of a man of 
means. 

But there was no attempt at aestheticism inside, 
as Frank concluded, when, after stating the reason 
for his visit, he was ushered into the drawing- 
room. 

It was a large, formal apartment, decorated 
with an abundance of ormolu, and upholstered in 
the most expensive damask of a vivid emerald 
green colour, and marked with a painful tidiness 
denoting want of use. 
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Flowers, work, or newspapers there were none ; 
and the closed grand-piano looked too magnificent 
to be played upon. Literature was represented 
by a few gorgeously-bound volumes, disposed 
around a bouquet of wax camellias that stood on a 
table covered with magenta embroidery. 

'^I feel a conviction that those are standard 
poets," muttered Frank; and the examination of 
them, with which he wiled away his long time of 
waiting, proved his surmise to be correct. One 
is always sure of finding a Milton, a Wordsworth, 
and a Young's Night Thoughts^ in popular editions, 
prominently placed in houses whose inmates sel- 
dom open a book. 

The pictures on the walls would not have satis- 
fied Mr. Ruskin, but the frames were certainly 
gorgeous. 

The aspect of the room was not improved, from 
an artistic point of view, by the entrance of Mrs. 
Cross, a very thin and sallow woman arrayed in a 
costimie of "electric" blue, followed by Janet 
clad in the most trying shade of " crushed straw- 
berry," flounced to the waist, with an alarming 
demonstration of crinolette in the background, and 
round her neck a heavy gold locket and a chain 
set with emerald. 

Poor Janet ! It must be urged in her defence 
that this was far from being the style of dress she 
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would have chosen. Mr. Cross liked his women- 
kind to be showy ; but until the time of her en- 
gagement with Carl she had managed to keep to 
the quiet greys and browns, which a certain 
innate good taste made her fancy were the right 
thing, as she said, ** for a dowdy little thing like 
me. 

Unfortunately for her, however, Mrs. Engle- 
dew was fashionable, if not tasteful, in her ideas 
concerning dress, and she absolutely insisted that 
her future daughter-in-law should ^* look like other 
people." 

To this end, she took her to a certain Madame 
Rosa Beaumont, who did her best to pad and 
squeeze her victim into what she called a figure, 
and who was answerable for the objectiouabie 
strawberry garment, which Janet wore with out- 
ward meekness, but many private misgivings. 

Now, Mr. FoUiot was a great connoisseur in 
ladies' toilettes ; and as Frank had inherited some- 
thmg of his uncle's fastidiousness in the matter, 
his feelings may be imagined when Mrs. Cross 
seated heraelf upon the verdant sofa, and Janet 
on a chair matching the table-cloth, both produc- 
ing peculiarly painful contrasts. 

He was somewhat surprised to notice that 
neither of them spoke with a trace of the North 
Country accent, which always grated upon his 

K 
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Southern ears, and that both had that soft, low 
voice which is indeed an excellent thing in 
woman. 

This sweet voice was perhaps Janet's solitary 
attraction ; yet, when she offered her shy though 
hearty thanks for the recovered bracelet, the 
expression of her face made Frank pity her, he 
hardly knew why. 

They finally became so friendly, that, noticing a 
handsome ring on her engaged finger, he ventured 
to offer his congratulation, adding as a sort of 
apology, " For I know Engledew a little." 

"Then you shall come to the wedding," said 
Mr. Cross, who just then entered the room, and 
who seemed to have heard of the cause of Frank's 
visit. ** I mean to have all sorts of gay doings 
when my girl is married. I am very much 
obliged to you for returning the bracelet so 
promptly, as it only lately cost me twent}^ pounds, 
and I hope you will stay to tea." 

" I shall be delighted," responded Frank, rather 
surprised that this invitation had not emanated 
from the lady of the house. He did not know 
that here it was the master who dictated the very 
guests. 

A few more commonplace observations passed, 
. and then the servant announced that some one had 
.called to see Mr. Cross on important business, to 
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whom that worthy departed, with, as Frank 
thought, very unnecessary apologies. 

" Perhaps Mr. Allman would like to go into the 
garden," suggested Mrs. Cross. She was one of 
those painfully thin women who always look, and 
are, chilly, and who invariably wear a shawl. 

Even on this hot day, she was wrapped in one 
composed of black lace, which seemed as if it 
must fall from her shoulders, they were so narrow 
and sloping. But the shawl, if it did nothing else, 
at least softened the hard lines of the badly-fitting 
satin in which she was encased. It had, however, 
a troublesome way of catching in the bracelets 
which clanked on the wearer's lean wrists, and 
which her husband insisted on her wearing as an 
outward and visible sign of his money, losing 
sight of an inward significance which might have 
occurred to a thoughtful observer of those heavy 
and shackle-suggesting links. 

Prank opened the French window for Janet 
with a certain natural ease peculiarly his own, and 
the two passed out among the geraniums and cal- 
ceolarias glowing in the red light of the sunset 
like so many jewels of topaz and ruby. 

It was still intensely hot, and the garden, with 
its well-kept paths, velvet lawns, and carpet bed- 
ding, was too new and too tidily precise to be of 
very special interest. 

k:2 
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Janet glanced up at the tall figure by her side 
with a little alarm, and wonder as to what she 
could possibly find to say to Frank during the ten 
minutes or so they would occupy in making the 
"grand tour" of what Mr. Cross called the 
•* grounds." 

But Frank, to quote his own words, usually 
managed " to get on with everybody ; " and this 
plain little timid girl interested him sufficiently to 
induce him to exert himself to please and amuse 
her, till her shyness gradually wore off. 

They sat and talked sociably enough at last, 
under the shade of a fine old elm, which had 
escaped the general tree-destruction perpetrated 
when the house was built. Beneath tins' tree 
Janet often sat and worked, and thought, not 
without doubts and fears, of her future life. 

More than half an hour passed pleasantly away, 
until the sound of a pretematurally noisy gong 
caused them to hurry indoors — ^not to the atrial 
repast of wafer bread-and-butter and cake, that 
Frank had anticipated, but to a substantial meal, 
with several hot dishes and a profusion of delica- 
cies of every kind. 

When this was ended, he took his leave, after 
receiving a cordial invitation to repeat his visit, 
which he was glad to accept, having but few 
acquaintances in Coalport. 
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He walked home in the cool stilhiess of the 
evening, and dropped into a friend's rooms on his 
way, describing his entertainment at the Crosses* 
as " exactly like a school-leaving supper." 

But when he went to bed, he found himself 
wondering what sort of husband Carl Engledew 
would make for this gentle, low-voiced Janet, 
with her timid shrinking ways. 

" Fancy that affected swell and old Cross toge- 
ther ! " thought he. " Engledew must have been 
hard up to consent to a match so very much out of 
his line." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ON THE LAKE. 

"Witli sweet confederate mnsic &vourable. — 

Dantb Gabriel Rosetti. 

TWENTT-POUE hours had passed since the first 
chapter of Kenneth Lade's wooing had ended, and 
as yet he had turned no new leaf in the old, old 
story. 

He was now strolling through the green woods 
on the way to Les Avants, the walk where he and 
Eleanor had first become acquamted. More than 
a fortnight had passed by since then. He had 
at first only intended to spend a week at Geron, 
and now he could not leave it until he knew his 
fate ; but this was just the critical point upon 
which he was meditating. 

He and Eleanor had been much with one 
another during the short time of their acquaint- 
ance, and they had passed many pleasant hours 
together. But she had always spoken as frankly 
and freely as to an old friend, and with a certain 
quiet absence of embarrassment which showed too 
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plamly that she had not yet learnt to regard him 
in the light of a lover. 

Only the evening before, when, with his heart 
full of hope and fear, he had found himself alone 
with her m the moon-lit garden, his courage had 
altogether failed him. 

She had been speaking of Tennyson's Princess, 
and Kenneth had listened with unusual reticence. 
He could plainly recall her very words now. " I 
think women ought to learn to stand alone and to 
work for themselves in an age like ours, instead of 
being treated as toys or children," had been her 
decisive rejoinder to an attempt on his part to 
quote Lady Psyche's beautiful dream of "Two 
heads in council, two beside the hearth, two in 
the tangled business of the world." 

She was not like her sister, he thought : it had 
been easier to win Verna than this impassive 
maiden, who, like the charming heroine in that 
fanciful story The Golden Butterfly, did not seem to 
know what love meant. 

It was not difficult to compose set speeches 
when she was not present. It ought to have been 
easy, last night, to have enlarged on the yielding 
of Princess Ida, and to have pointed to that tender 
line, which makes a victory of a defeat : ** Lay thy 
sweet hands in mine, and trust to me ;" but it was 
not. 
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Kenneth had read very few novels, but he 
smiled now as he remembered how simple it 
always seemed to their heroes to put their love- 
thoughts into suitable phrases. Then perhaps or- 
dinary girls were not so provokingly unconscious 
as Eleanor. 

The hot mid-day sun, from which he was 
screened by the thick green canopy of leafy trees, 
shot a few golden arrows between the branches. 
One bright ray slanted towards a tall, bell-like 
campanula, standmg erect and solitary upon its 
slender stalk. 

" Eleanor resembles that blue flower," thought 
he : " graceful and frail as it is, yet it stands alone 
and self -supported ; " and with this unsatisfactory 
reflection he retraced his steps. 

Truly, love is answerable for the strangest 
inconsistencies. Here was Kenneth Lade, a warm 
advocate of women's imaginary rights, and a pro- 
fessed admirer of only the strong, capable portion 
of the sex, positively wishing that the lady of his 
choice possessed fewer of those attributes which 
until now he had considered so desirable. " Cer- 
tainly, making love appears to come naturally to 
some," he continued, smiling to himself, as the 
dependance of the Bellevue came into sight. For 
there, on the balcony adjoining her mother's room, 
sat Connie Castens, whilst Ferrers Dalkeith, stand- 
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mg underneath it, made unsuccessful attempts to 
throw up to her a large yellow pear he had just 
purchased from an insinuating but extortionate 
damsel who visited Geron daily with a tempting 
supply of fruit. 

In her pink dress, her bright dark eyes spar- 
kling and her face flushed, Connie made a charm- 
ing picture ; and, young as she was, she was 
perfectly conscious of it. "Ferrers is really al- 
most handsome enough to pass for Paris offering 
the Golden Apple to Aphrodite," thought Kenneth ; 
" but I hope, for his sake, that his future queen of 
beauty will not be as fickle as this little lady." 

Coquettes are born, not made, and Connie 
Castens was probably destined in the future to 
break any number of hearts. She was an accom- 
plished flirt now, at the mature age of fourteen, 
and had been, since the period when, as a large- 
eyed, picturesque baby, she had been the spoilt 
darling of half her dead father's regiment. 

But there was no heart within that graceful 
little form ; her cruelty to her boy-lovers already 
showed that plainly. And yet there is something 
very attractive to onlookers in that adoring, un- 
reasoning, schoolboy devotion she valued so little. 
It is evanescent perhaps, but very true and loyid 
whilst it lasts. 

Connie and Ferrers, in the sunny radiance of 
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that lovely summer morning, might have seemed 
the incarnate spirits of youth and love — a Dresdpo 
china PhiUis and Corydon ; but, alas for romance ! 
in reality one was jealous, and the other out of 
temper. 

When we look back on certain golden days of 
our remembrance— days which in contrast with 
the dull, grey present seem like memories of ano- 
other world — we forget the never-absent "little 
rift within the lute," that even then maired the 
perfect harmony of its music. Who knows whe- 
ther the time may not come when the fairy light 
of the rainbow-robed Past will not touch this 
gloomy Present with an equal charm ? 

This was the case with Kenneth. In after- 
years every trivial incident of that summer be- 
came a tender souvenir of a happy time. Yet now 
that he was living in it he was not even contented. 

They all went down to Chillon that afternoon, 
through the flowery fields, and passed the very 
spot where he and Carl had listened to Vema's 
song on the day of their arrival. It seemed to 
Kenneth as if months had passed since that never- 
to-be-forgotten Sunday afternoon. 

The air was hot and sultry, and the blue skies 
had changed and become of that heavy ashen-grey 
shade which precedes a storm. The stillness was 
oppressive; the few birds were silent; the multi- 
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tudes of grass-hoppers, emerald, blue, and scarlet, 
alone kept up at intervals a monotonous chirp. 

But there was no longer quiet when they 
reached the Castle, for they found it invaded by 
the usual swarm of tourists, and, worse still, by 
hordes of "personally conducted" Americans. 
The Geron party had been there before; so they 
made a brief visit only to Bonnivard's dungeon, 
gladly acceding to Jack's proposal that they 
should go for a row on the lake. 

They walked down to the landing-place, round 
which the water was washing, dead calm and 
leaden grey. There they found a large, roomy 
boat, with an awning and an abundance of 
cushions; but the boatman would not hear of 
their going out on the lake without him. 

"For look," he said, pointing upwards to the 
heavy masses of clouds. gathering above the Dent 
du Midi and descending the Rhone valley ; " there 
will be a storm with much nun. It may not come 
for hours yet, but one can never tell, and it will 
not be safe for you to go without me." 

They were obliged to consent, and soon settled 
themselves in the boat — Jack and Ferrers, and its 
lively proprietor, rowing. 

The last-mentioned, Jacques Ronol, was quite a 
character in his way — ^young and handsome, and 
more than half Italian. 
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"My home," he told them, in French patois 
somewhat difficult to understand, "is far from 
this, at Bellinzona; but I come to the lakes to 
make money. I do not row all the time, for this 
is my brother's boat ; but I go every day to play 
my guitar on the steamers and sing — ^yes, I can 
sing also; so that the strangers give me my hat 
back full of sous, sometimes even pieces of 
silver." 

" Do ask him to give us some music now, Elea- 
nor," said Jack, who loved to listen, when this 
speech had been translated for his benefit; so 
Kenneth Lade took the vacant oars, whilst Jacques 
willingly complied. 

His mellow tenor voice mingled pleasantly with 
the plashing of the oars, and was well suited to 
the quaint ballads, now sad, now joyful, half 
French, half Italian, which he sang, ceasing only 
when he appeared to have exhausted his repertoire. 
Then he handed his gfuitar to Eleanor, saying, " It 
may be that the English demoiselle will honour me 
by using it. Ah, what pleasure that would 
give ! " 

" Sing something, Verna," said her sister : " he 
really deserves it, after all he has done to amuse 



us." 



Yerna needed no second invitation. She had 
played the guitar ever since her hands were big 
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enough to hold the instrument, and they strayed 
over the familiar strings lovingly. 

"I am very much out of practice," she re- 
marked, " for my poor old guitar was broken when 
we changed houses, more than a year ago, and I 
have never been able to get one since then." 

Whilst she touched a few preliminary chords 
irresolutely, there was a perfect chorus of varied 
requests. " Something out of Patience^ Vema," 
from Jack. '* No, Rip van WirJcle^^ from Ferrers. 

'*Do give us a Scotch air," said Kenneth Lade. 
"Zc Lac is the most appropriate thing here," 
insisted Eleanor. 

" Anything you like is sure to please us," added 
Carl, who did not know Wagner from Offenbach 
or " Batti, Batti," from '* Home, Sweet Home." 

" How am I to please everybody ? " she inquired 
laughingly. " I shall take your advice, Mr. En- 
gldew, and choose for myself, for I know very 
few things by heart ; " and then, without further 
prelude, she began : — 

*' Hapless doom of woman happy in betrothing I 
Beauty passes like a breath, and love is lost in loathing. 
Low, my lute; speak low, my lute, but say the world is nothing — 

Low, lute, low ! 

** Loye will hover round the fiowers when they first awaken ; 
Love will fly the fallen leaf, and not be overtaken ; 
Low, my lute \ oh low, my lute 1 we fade and are forsaken — 

Low, dear lute, low 1 " 



^ 
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"What a melancholy little song!" said Ken- 
neth, as its echoes died away across the trou- 
bled lake, and the singer's eyes turned thought- 
fully upwards towards the misty mountains. 
**Sing us something else." 

" Something more cheerful," added Ferrers. 

But either the sultry weather, or some unwel- 
come thought, seemed to have caused a sudden 
depression to steal over Vema; for she looked 

tired, and lay back on the cushions behind her, 
without making any reply. 

As if involuntarily, however, she touched the 
guitar lightly, and began an air from Patience^ in a 
gay, arch voice, very different from the low tones 
in which she had murmured Qu'een Mary's pathetic 
lament. Tennyson's words may have had refer- 
ence to her reflections, but there was nothing to 
belie them in the merry music. After this they 
all joined in some familiar old-fashioned glees, 
finally bidding quite a reluctant farewell to 
Jacques Ronol, as they put in to shore, and pro- 
mised to take the first opportunity to hire his boat 
again. 

Then, as Ferrers was loud in his praise of the 
Montreux peaches, they adjourned to a small shop 
close by the landing-place, where a polite old man 
dispensed not only the ripest, but also luscious 
figs, purple plums, and golden apricots. 
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Whilst they were refreshing themselves, Vema 
asked the shop-keeper whether he could tell them 
of any short cut back to Geron. 

He smiled; and as he moved from behind the 
counter, it became apparent that he was hopelessly 
deformed. He replied, " Mademoiselle, with legs 
like mine one cannot travel far. I have not left 
Montreux for forty years." And yet there was 
such a cheerful patience in the simply-spoken 
words, that Verna remembered them long after- 
wards. 

Then they all drove home in a carriage, which 
Carl procured, declaring that he was too lazy to 
walk so far as the hotel. 

But Kenneth Lade, as he dressed for dinner, 
might have been heard asking himself that unan-? 
swerable question : 

"If loFve is a nettle that makes you smart, 
Then why do yon wear it next your heart? ** 

But neither the trees beginning to murmur in 
the faint evening breeze, nor the flowers which 
bowed before it, nor even the far-away mountains 
themselves, seemed able to help him to solve the 
problem. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE WAT TO FOETUNE. 

When a man has got no money. 
To make him pay some, wonld be rather fimny. — Anon. 

The thunderstorm predicted by the musical 
Jacques Ronol proved to be no delusion. 

The sun had shot a fitful gleam over the lake 
about four o'clock, only to set in an angry, lurid 
glow of crimson and yellow, with masses of heavy 
purple cloud-banks behind the mountains. 

He had seemed loath to depart ; and even when 
the golden glory had vanished, had bathed the 
snow-peaks in a dehcate rosy after-glow, which 
was long in fading way. 

Presently a low murmuring was heard from up 
the Rhone valley, and bright forked flashes, white 
and blue, began to dance across the lake, as the 
thunder gradually approached, rolling nearer and 
louder. 

The faint evening breeze had died away, and 
the air was perfectly still, and very sultry to those 
who were sitting under the plane-trees waiting for 
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the rain. At last the great drops began to patter 
on the dry leaves. Paster and faster they came, 
forcing the Dalkeiths to retreat to the verandah, 
upon which the rain descended with a steady, 
cooling sound, very grateful after the burning 
heat of the day. 

" I wonder old FoUiot is not here to-night," 
remarked Jack, as a waiter brought out the tea, 
and Eleanor settled herself down to pour it out. 
"He is a very knowing person; says he comes 
here because Nellie makes tea so well, though 
he really comes only when he can get no one at 
the Beau Site to stand him a cup. He is of a fru- 
gal disposition, and does not care to spend a franc, 
when he can get as much as he can drink for no- 
thing. Here, Eleanor ; give me some more before 
he arrives, or you put in any more water." 

"What a bore he is, with his absurd compli- 
ments!" said Verna, who was not in the most 
amiable mood. 

" He told me this morning that he hoped a 
nephew of his was coming here shortly," added 
Ferrers. " I met him as I was going to the Beau 
Site to buy pears." 

" Which you afterwards gave to Connie, I sup- 
pose," growled Jack. "You know you would 
never hare thought of doing that if I had not put 
the idea into your head." 

L 
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" So that was the very important matter for 
which you had to borrow almost my last franc," 
laughed Eleanor. '* I should hardly have thought 
you would have liked me to pay for your love- 
tokens." But Ferrers never cared who paid, so 
•long as he got what he wanted ; and his only reply 
was to help himself liberally to cream. 

"Did Mr. Folliot say what his nephew's name 
was ?" inquired Carl Engledew, with more anxiety 
in his face than the simple question justified. 

"He only spoke of him as Frank," responded 
Ferrers ; and then the subject dropped. 

" I wonder whether it's that fellow Allman," 
thought Carl : " some one told me he was at Coal- 
port. I wonder if he is there now, and whether 
he knows about my engagement to Janet. I fer- 
vently trust he will not enlighten that meddling 
old uncle of his, if he does know. I am very happy 
as I am, and intend to enjoy my freedom as long 
as I can; and when I must go, I must. Folliot 
has been the bane of my existence. If he had 
not got me into such difficulties at Homburg last 
summer, the little harvest of winnings I had of 
poor Grey would have settled up everything 
pressing; and, instead of that miserable heiress- 
hunting all the winter, I should have been free, 
and at liberty to choose for myself now. Not 
that uncle Warrender would have welcomed 
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with much enthusiasm a niece-in-law without a 
penny." 

Meanwhile Mr. FoUiot was seated at the open 
window of his little bedchamber on the third floor 
of the Beau Site, with writing materials before 
him, a letter in his hand, and an amiable smile 
on his face, somewhat inconsistent with a certain 
expression of malice lurking in his eye. 

I The letter, needless to relate, was Frank's, 
which Mr. FoUiot had received during dinner, and 
which occasioned an exuberance of good-temper 
and cheerfulness that had even extended to his 
wife, much to that long-suffering little woman's 
private wonder, though she was far too discreet to 
irritate her lord and master by any questions. 

" By Jove," murmured the King of Geron tri- 
umphantly, " I have the key of the situation in my 
hand now, with a vengeance! Engledew is a 
beggar, and worse, for he is up to his eyes in 
debt. The great question is whether it will be 
worth while to have Frank over to try his chance 
with pretty Miss Vema. She might refuse him — 
probably would; and then I should only have 
spent money for nothing, which I cannot afford to 
do at present. Of course, if she were to accept 
her disinterested admirer, old Warrender's pile 
would set me afloat again nicely ; for it is cer- 
tainly to be hoped that Frank's sense of duty 

l2 
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would show him that a good deal was due to me 
as the maker of the match. 

" Another, less expensive, though more difficult 
coui-se, would be first to acquaint Miss Cross with 
the history of her expectant bridegroom's past and 
present flirtations; then to get Frank introduced 
to her, so that he might ultimately take Engle- 
dew's place. I declare I wish, for the very first 
time in my life, that I had two nephews under my 
care. What a father I should have been to them, 
providing them with an heiress apiece ! Now, if I 
were a Frenchman, an advertisement in the mar- 
riage corner of the Figaro would place a very wel- 
come commission in these empty pockets of mine. 

"The Dalkeiths are only to be here a week 
longer, *and a week is a very short time. I have 
it! Frank shall come; but he shall join me at 
Zermatt, where they are to stay afterwards. Yes, 
I must go too, for I cannot trust Frank to manage 
the matter alone. Engledew says he must go 
back to England soon, so probably the coast will 
be clear of him. Frank is a fascinating fellow, a 
thorough Folliot;" and he looked at the glass 
with the well-worn smirk, the effect of which 
was, as he believed, the instant destruction of all 
feminine peace of mind. 

" Shall I let Engledew return to his heiress, and 
marry her in peace? Well, I will wait and see. 
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Meanwhile, Frank shall come over, cost what it 
may. Lb jeu vaut bien la ckandelle ! " 

Mr. FoUiot's meditations were interrupted by a 
tap at the door ; and his hasty " Entrez !" revealed 
the short, stout form and ruby-tinted proboscis of 
M. Chardron, the proprietor of the Beau Site. 

He bore in his hand a little missive, at the sight 
of which Mr. FoUiot's face lost something of its 
former jaunty expression, though he saluted the 
new-comer with a hearty greeting : 

" Ah, my good Chardron, you leave the cares of 
business, to come and have a little chat with your 
old friend." 

"It is not precisely so, M. FoUe. I come to 
tell you that things here go badly, very badly. 
You have been here now four weeks, and not a 
sou of your money have I seen. I am sorry, but 
I must ask the immediate settlement of this, your 
bill." 

" I am truly grieved not to pay the trifling 
amount at this moment," said the King of Geron, 
in a tone of generous regret which would have 
deceived a far cleverer man than poor vinous M. 
Chai;dron, whose business capacity, never very 
remarkable, was clouded by too free indulgence in 
the social pHit veire; "but I anticipated remit- 
tances from England this very evening, and am 
suffering considerable inconvenience from theu* 

I 

non-arrival." 
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Now, one of M. Chardron's favourite delusions 
was that he spoke and understood the English lan- 
guage perfectly. The diplomatic Folliot humoured 
this little weakness on occasions like this, speak- 
ing his native language rapidly, and embellishing 
his sentences with the choicest epithets his exube- 
rant fancy suggested. So graceful a tribute to 
the listener's linguistic ability could not but please 
and conciliate ; and the result of twenty minutes' 
uninterrupted flow of words from the King of 
Geron was, that the worthy Chardron agreed to 
delay the settlement of the bill for another week. 
" For," said the former, and with a good deal of 
truth, " you must-allow that I contribute my share 
towards the enlivenment of your charming hotel." 

" M. Folle, I would with pleasure keep you for 
nothmg," added the landlord blandly ; " but it is 
the wife, the leetle Josephine, what makes me come 
to you. Ciel ! she has what you call in your coun- 
try a 'bisness 'ed'. She says I take no care of my 
affaires — that I am too easy. It may be so, but I 
do not allow it; it is not well to let the women 
know too much." 

And with these words he vanished, to receive a 
shrill scolding from the indignant Josephine, who 
had her trials in the management of the hotel and 
of her husband, at whose expense she often freed 
her mind and whetted her tongue. 
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Mr. Folliot heaved a deep sigh of relief as the 
door shut. " If all my creditors were as easy to 
manage as poor old Chardron, life would be much 
less troublesome," he soliloquized. " His patience 
deserves a reward, and I should really like to pay 
him a trifle — ^the question is, how? The people 
here are a slow set, except de Ronoff ; and I don't 
fancy that even Chardron would take his note of 
hand for ready money. It is not eleven yet, and 
it seems to have ceased raining ; so I think I will 
stroll down to the Bellevue, and ask Engledew 
to have a game of ecarte. He used to be very 
fond of cards ; though since he has been dangling 
after the fair Verna, he has looked as though 
butter would not melt in his mouth ; but I know 
better." 

And then he made his way out into the cool, 
fresh night, where, though the clouds were still 
heavy, a watery moon was peeping from behind 
their silvery edges. 

As he expected, he found the Dalkeiths had 
retired, while Carl was in the billiard-room, idly 
watching a group of Frenchmen playing vigor- 
ously for sous. 

As Carl could not speak French, he felt some- 
what lonely; and he therefore hailed Mr. Folliot 
as a relief from unsatisfactory musing, and as- 
sented willingly to his proposed game. 
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" Better come into my room," he said ; and in a 
few minutes they were seated at the table. 

Carl grew excited, and played carelessly; but 
Fortune smiled upon the King of Geron, so that 
before long it seemed within the range of proba- 
bility that M. Chardron's long-delayed day of 
reckoning was at hand. 

When Mr. Folliot returned to the Beau Site late 
at night, it was with a feeling of satisfaction he 
reflected that he had not made any mention of his 
knowledge of Carl's engagement, and that he still 
held that trump card in reserve in his hand. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

JACK AS CONFIDANT. 

No! point-blank from the month of a woman, — 
That, I confess, I'm afraid of; nor am I ashamed to confess it.— 

/ Longfellow. 

The next day, which was Sunday, promised to 
be wet: heavy veils of cloud hid the mountains, 
and a damp chilly mist blotted out the lake from 
the landscape. 

In spite of the gloomy weather, Verna woke 
early, after a restless night passed in snatches of 
sleep broken by troubled dreams; and rising 
quietly, that she might not disturb her sister's 
sleep, she dressed, and went out into the garden. 

She walked up and down the long, straight 
path below the terrace, with a heart filled with 
impatience and doubt. Yesterday, for the first 
time, she had realized that she loved Carl Engle- 
dew, though it was only to her inmost heart that 
she made the yet unspoken confession. When 
he had called her by such an endearing name, 
she had felt equally certain that he loved her; 
and she had been happy in the thought. But 
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since then grave doubts had arisen regarding* his 
sincerity. Lately he had evidently avoided, rather 
than sought for, those tete-d-tetes for which he had 
been so eager before. Why should he have 
changed? Had she offended him in any way? 
That could scarcely be, she thought. Sometimes 
she felt sure that he was not trifling with her; 
again, she could not help questioning his fidelity. 

The last few weeks appeared to Verna to have 
been lived in a dream-world, without past or 
future ; but to-day a voice within her insisted that 
this sunny existence could not last for ever. In- 
deed, it seemed already to be passing away. 

Then, with a rush of poignant dread, came the 
apprehension lest he might have guessed her 
secret, or she might have been altogether mis- 
taken as to his feelings. Suppose she should have 
to return to the old London life, with its few 
pleasures and its day-dreams ? 

As she looked back, she could not realize that 
she was the same Yerna Dalkeith who had once 
been so contented with that trivial round. She 
was standing by the tree from which Carl had 
gathered that first rose, three weeks ago. She 
remembered how the flower had fallen as she tried 
to fasten it in her dress. Was the love she had 
so fondly imagined her own, to prove equally frail 
and perishable, if she tried to place it next her 
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heart ? Her eyes filled with hot tears, which fell 
fast, until, remembering how late it was, she went 
indoors again. 

There was no English church at Geron, and the 
service was held in a room at the Hotel Beau Site. 

This was attended by the whole party, with the 
exception of Carl. Even Mr. FoUiot was present, 
looking, as he carried his large gilt prayer-book, 
the very impersonation of orthodoxy. 

The sky had cleared, and the sun shone so 
brightly that the girls wore their white dresses. 
Verna looked very pale, and her eyes wore a weary 
expression that smote Eleanor's heart. 

Perhaps, if Verna had been praying in some old 
cathedral, where the solemn organ music could 
have helped her thoughts heavenwards, it might 
have been different. As it was, they were all of 
the earth, earthy. The religion of the cold-eyed 
minister who officiated was not warm or personal 
enough for her condition of mind. 

The preacher belonged to that school, happily 
becoming extinct, who speak of this beautiful 
world being a "howling wilderness," and of 
humanity, without distinction, as "worms." His 
sermon — a dreary essay on the evanescence of 
earthly joys, containing a warning to the ,young 
people present, whom he sweepingly condemned 
as passing then: lives in idle frivolities — did not 
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bring" much consolation or peace to Vema, who 
sat to all appearances listening intently, although 
her thoughts were far away. This discourse 
came to an end at last, as even the longest ser- 
mon must, and the congregation hastened towards 
the door, to find a heavy thunder-shower pouring 
down. 

" Let me go and get the waterproofs and things 
for you, girls," cried Jack, glad of any excuse for 
exercise after such long constraint ; and he ran off, 
probably not unwilling to display his fleetness of 
foot in sight of a group of young Frenchmen, 
whom the rain had prevented from finishing their 
game of croquet. 

But pride proverbially goes before a fall, and 
Jack's case proved no exception; for as he was 
jumping down the steps, his foot caught in a 
broken scraper, and he was thrown violently 
forward on his face. When he tried to rise, he 
said ruefully, " Its my ankle, I*m afraid." 

'J I fear you have sprained it," rejomed Kenneth 
Lade, who had come to the rescue. " I think you 
will have to let me carry you to the Bellevue." 

There was no help for it, and Jack submitted 
meekly to the indignity, merely murmuring some- 
thing about being '* awfully heavy." 

" You may trust me to take good care of him, 
Miss Dalkeith," concluded Kenneth, from whose 
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clothes the rain was dripping. " I will send back 
a carriage for you and your sister, for you would 
be drenched in a moment in such a deluge as this." 
And with these words he was off, lifting Jack from 
the ground with strong arms that made light of 
his burden. 

Dr. Dalkeith had been detained for a moment by 
Mr. Folliot; but when he heard what had hap- 
pened, he agreed it was best to wait, adding 
cheerfully, " There is no need to look so fright- 
ened, girls: a sprain is not likely to prove very 
dangerous." 

" Let us run over," .pleaded Eleanor ; " our 
dresses would not spoil, and we should not be 
more than a minute or two." 

But the doctor was inexorable. " I heard Verna 
coughing last night," he said ; " she has been too 
much on the damp grass; and I do not want to 
have you all laid up." 

So they had to stay, though the waiting proved 
longer than they had expected ; for there was no 
carriage ready, and, notwithstanding the elemen- 
tary character of Swiss harness, it takes consider- 
able time in leisurely places like Geron to put in 
a horse. . 

Meanwhile, Kenneth had reached the hotel in 
safety, and had carried Jack to his room, and 
examined the injured ankle, pronouncing the 
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injury not to be a sprain, but only a nasty twist, 
which would keep him lame a day or two. 

" What an object I shall be ! " sighed Jack 
regretfully, as Kenneth put a long strip of plaster 
down the side of his face, which had been cut 
when he fell ; adding, as this operation was deftly 
concluded, " Your hands are like a girl's, they are 
so gentle. I wish you were my brother, for I am 
always coming to grief at school, and should be 
glad to have some one ready at hand to patch me 
up. 

" I wish I could be your brother, dear old boy," 
said Kenneth, in a low voice which trembled 
slightly. "I don't know but perhaps I may be 
some day." 

Boys are not given credit for much tact ; but, 
for all that. Jack did the wisest thing a confidant 
can do, for he looked up sympathetically, without 
saying a word. 

Kenneth, however, saw that his meaning had 
been understood, and wondered at the sudden, 
uncontrollable impulse which had caused him to 
make to Jack premature confession of his precious 
secret. "Of course, you must not say anything 
of this," he went on; the boy's fervent "Trust 
me ! " being interrupted by the unconscious Elea- 
nor herself, with an eager inquiry after the unfor- 
tunate ankle. 
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" It hurts rather," said Jack ; " but it is ever so 
much more comfortable than it was, thanks to the 
doctor's care," he concluded gratefully.. " Still, I 
suppose I must have my dejeuner upstairs ! " 

" Of course, you will," rejoined Kenneth, as the 
bell for that repast was heard ringing". 

There were many expressions of sympathy 
downstairs, and innumerable offers of remedies 
from Jack's legion of friends. Quite a party 
assembled in his room after the meal had ended ; 
and, though still suffering a good deal of pain, the 
boy enjoyed the general petting. 

" What can we do to amuse you, my son ? " 
asked his father. 

"Oh, go away, all of you," was his candid 
response ; " and let Eleanor read to me. She's the 
best nurse in all the world." 

So they went downstairs, with the exception of 
Kenneth, who lingered behind to say pleadingly, 
" Can't ybu let me stay ? " 

*• All right," assented Jack graciously, " I don't 
mind you, so long as you don't interrupt. Now, 
Eleanor, begin." 

She read in a clear, low voice, full of expression 
and did not pause for nearly an hour ; when she 
looked up, to find that the patient had fallen 
asleep. 

" It will do him good," whispered Kenneth : 
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'^ his fall must have shaken him more than he let 
us know." 

"The worst of it is," answered Eleanor, '^that 
if we open that creaking door, he is sure to 
wake." 

"Never mind; let us go and sit over by the 
window, where our voices will not disturb him." 

The room was large ; and as Jack's couch was 
at the other end of it, they dropped into desultory 
conversation without disturbing the sleeper, Ken- 
neth wishing with all his heart that he had the 
courage to lead up to what was then to him the 
only subject of interest. 

" You seem very fond of Jack," he began. " I 
always used to wish I had a sister when I was a 
little fellow." 

" Yes," replied she, '* dear old Jack has always 
been my special pet ; indeed, as a rule, I like boys 
better than girls. I wish you could see our baby 
Con; he is such a dear child, so quick and mis- 
chievous, and so amusing." 

'* Perhaps some day I may, for I hope you will 
let me pay you a visit in London," rejoined Ken- 
neth, as Eleanor went on without seeming to heed 
his remark— 

" Do you know, I always feel for those who 
have no brothers and sisters; they seem to be so 
lonely. Why, I cannot imagine what life would 
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be without Vema. Still, I suppose, you scarcely 
feel the loss of what you have never known ! " 

"I had two little sisters once, but they died 
when I was very young," said Kenneth; "and 
now that my father and mother are gone also, I 
have no near relation left." 

As he said these words there was a look of sad- 
ness on his face, which caused Eleanor to say, 
with a warm sympathy, that sounded almost ten- 
der, in her voice, " I am so sorry for you." 

There was a momentary pause ; and then Ken- 
neth, forgetting the doctor's wise counsel " not to 
speak too soon," began to plead his cause, scarcely 
realizing what he was saying, until he ended pas- 
sionately, " Eleanor, do you think you could ever 
care for me ? " 

She looked at her impatient listener, and replied 
slowly, almost sorrowfully, ^' I cannot tell you how 
this has surfffised me, or how grieved I am to 
answer ' No.' I never thought of you, or any one;, 
in that way ; and, besides, I could not leave my 
father." 

" It need not be for years yet, if you will only 
let me hope," he implored. 

But Eleanor shoc^ her head in silence ; and just 
then Jack awoke. 

"Doctor Dalkeith was right: I ought to have 
waited," said Kenneth to himself bitterly, as bd 
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left the room, and went Into the garden, where he 
threw himself on the grass out of sight of the 
house, and brooded in solitude over his failure. 

But he was not the man to wear his heart on his 
sleeve ; and when he went indoors, he had made 
up his mind to leave Geron — " for it will make her 
unhappy if I stay." 

So he said "good-bye'* bravely, without ano- 
ther word, that same evening, and left Geron early 
on the following morning. 

His last words were for Jack : " Write to me, 
and tell me how you get on." He told no one 
what had passed, and only Dr. Dalkeith guessed 
the meaning of his hasty departure. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE BEST POLICY. 



I will pay yoa some, and, as most debtors do, promise you 
infinitely. — Shakspeare, Henry IV, 

On Monday morning' Mr. FoUiot sipped his 
coffee, strong" and black, with just a dash of 
cognac, having the satisfactory consciousness that 
he was about to begin the week well. He had, 
in fact, made up his mind to devote his Saturday 
night's winnings to the settlement of M. Chardron's 
little bill. 

"I agree with Sidney Smith as to the extra- 
vagance of paying bills," he soliloquized; "but 
Madame Chardron has an unpleasant touch of the 
vixen about her, and really I know of no place 
where I could be so well cared for upon such easy 
terms. Baden, Vichy, Homburg, and all the 
watering-places are literally closed against me, 
and so small a sum would not help me much else- 
where. Chardron is a worthy fellow — ^he shall 
have the money." 

And Mr. Folliot leant back in his chair with the 

M 2 
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lur of a man T?ho is about to perform some action 
of more than ordinary beneficence. In his opinion, 
this was really the case. Nothing was rarer than 
for the King of Geron to discharge his debts. 

He was accustomed to pecuniary difficulties, and 
was always liable to the visits of duns. He had 
begun early, as ancient manuscripts preserved by 
Eton tart-vendors and Oxford wine-merchants still 
testified. 

But, unlike too many others who discoiint large 
bills on the Future, the amiable Mr. FoUiot bore 
his creditors no grudge, and would gladly have 
paid them all if he had happened to have the 
money. But then he never did happen to have it. 

It was therefore with genuine pleasure that he 
rang the bell for the waiter, and asked whether M. 
Chardron could favour him with a few moments' 
conversation. 

On the entrance of that worthy, Mr. FoUiot 
greeted him with much politeness, and inquired 
how he was. 

" I am in poor 'elth, very poor," responded M. 
Chardron lugubriously, he having by no means 
recovered from the effects of a Sunday outing; 
" and the wife — I tell you, M. FoUe, the wife is a 
trouble ; she say I drink ! I, a man celebre for my 
moderation throughout the canton. It seems incre- 
dible, but so it is. Then she say, also, I take no 
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care of my hotel ; that the peoples come and stay 
and are long in paying the note." 

" I should indeed be sorry if Madame were to 
include me in that category of ingrates," inter- 
rupted Mr. FoUiot, smilingly producing a roll of 
bank-bills. " Pray let me at once settle our little 
account." 

M. Chardron signed his name to the receipt with 
a trembling hand, but a happy heart, saying as he 
eagerly clutched the money, " Ah, my dear Mon- 
sieur, if all my guests resembled you, so amiable, 
so agreeable, this life would be indeed pleasant. 
There is that M. de Ronoff, he stay three week, 
and never a napoleon for my purse comes of it." 

" I am sorry to hear this, my worthy friend," 
remarked Mr. FoUiot in accents of virtuous indig- 
nation. ^^ There is no worse habit than that of 
getting into debt. As our English proverb truly 
has it, honesty is the best policy ; at least, such 
has always been my experience." 

"Your words are right," faltered the unlucky 
M. Chardron, whose affairs were always in a state 
of hopeless confusion, although his wife mysteri- 
ously contrived to stave off actual bankruptcy; 
" but, alas ! there are some who are born unfor- 
tunate." 

" Very true, very true," assented his listener, in 
tones of serious conviction ; for, indeed, few men 
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were better aware of the jtruth of the assertion, or 
more competent to give an opinion in the matter. 

And then they parted, after an obseqoious bow 
on the part of M. Chardron, who at once made his 
way to the bureau in the hall, where sat his master- 
ful little wife making out the weekly bills. 

His recent and unhoped-for good fortune dis- 
posed him to be facetious; so he entered this 
place of business on tiptoe, and startled his better 
half by kissing her as she bent over the refractory 
account-books. 

" Ah, little angel ! " he exclaimed in tones of 
triumph ; " I have indeed ia pleasant surprise for 
thee." But Josephine, whom his entrance had 
interrupted in an abstruse calculation on her ten 
plump fingers, only tossed her head, with its pile 
of dark plaits, doubtingly, and resumed her work 
without a word. 

^^ Tiens, ma cherie" continued hei; husband; 
" what should you say if I told you that M. FoUe 
had paid — ^yes, paid every sou of his note ? " 

^^ Dame! I should not believe it," retorted the 
incredulous one acrimoniously, while she inscribed 
the words " petit verre de chartreuse" as a finale 
to the faithless de Ronoff's lengthy reminder. 

"But it is the truth I speak," reiterated M. 
Chardron, waving the money before the delighted 
eyes of his wife. She took it in silence, and, after 
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carefully counting it, locked it in a till, and then 
said relentingly, "It is well, Andre — very well. 
Ah, you have indeed talents, if you would but 
use them ! " 

A waiter interrupted the connubial dialogue at 
this moment; but Madame Josephine, when she 
again took up her oen, might have been heard to 
mutter in accents of conviction, *' M. le Cure was 
indeed right when he told us that miracles hap- 
pened in these times, even as in the days of the 
saints." 

Kenneth was very much missed after his de- 
parture, though, in deference to Eleanor, Jack 
and the doctor kept their regrets to themselves. 
Vema, however, had been too much absorbed in 
her own affairs to notice his quiet devotion to 
her sister; so, when they were sitting in their 
room together that afternoon, she referred to the 
subject. 

Eleanor, as usual, was working; but Verna, 
who had not seemed quite herself of late, was 
lying on the sofa, when she remarked, " I wonder 
what made Doctor Lade leave so suddenly. Only 
yesterday morning I heard him talking to papa 
about an excursion up the lake. I am rather sorry 
he has gone, for I certainly liked him, reserved 
though he was ; and his going seems like a break- 
ing up of our party." 
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Eleancnr looked at her sister for a moment with- 
out speaking, and then said qnietly, ^^He asked 
me to many him." 

^ To marry him ! " repeated Vema wonderingly. 
" Eleanor, what did you say?" 

^' Of course, I told him that it was out of the 
question." 

"Of course," echoed Vema; "though really I 
do not see why." And then, without the slight- 
est warning, she hid her face in the cushions, and 
burst into tears. 

In a moment Eleanor was kneeling by her side, 
trymg to comfort her: — ^"Something is making 
you unhappy, darling: can you not trust me ? " 

" Not now, Nellie," replied Vema, who shrank 
from putting her secret sorrow into words. *' It 
is really nothing, but I am not feeling very well, 
and the thought of losing you was too painful." 

"I am never likely to be lost to you," said 
Eleanor fervently: "you know how I love you. 
As to marrying, I never thought of such a thing ; 
and besides, how could papa spare me ? " 

"Then she does not care for him," thought 
Verna ; " for if she did, she would think of no one 
but themselves :" then adding aloud, " When did 
he tell you this ? " 

" Yesterday afternoon ; but do not ask me any 
more about it," continued Eleanor, who, though 
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she had never hesitated as to her answer, yet felt 
that Kenneth's love was worthy of being treated 
with the tender reverence of silence. 

After this followed a long pause, and then they 
began to speak of other matters, chiefly of their 
approaching departure to Zermatt. 

'^ We shall not be able to go until Jack's ankle 
is quite strong," was Eleanor's conclusion ; " so I 
scarcely think it will be possible to start before 
next week." 

"How sorry I shall be to leave this lovely 
place, which we have so greatly enjoyed," said 
Yerna. " I think the time since we came to 
Switzerland has been the happiest of my life; I 
never expect anything quite so pleasant again." 

"'Never' is not a cheerful word to use at 
twenty," responded Eleanor, as she rose, and 
went into the garden, whither Jack's couch had 
already been moved. 

Vema bathed her eyes, to rid them of the tell- 
tale traces of that sudden shower; and then 
changed her dress, and went out to find a flower 
that she was fond of wearing. 

The first person she found in the garden was 
Carl. She had not previously seen him on that 
day. A coldness had evidently arisen between 
them, and he said in an off-hand way, '*I am 
afraid I shall not be able to go to Vevey with you 
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to-morrow, for my people are very anxious I 
should return home soon, and I really must have a 
week among the mountains first; so I think I 
shall leave for Zermatt early in the morning." 

A thrill of pain shot through Vema's heart 
though she appeared to be unmoved, and even 
retained sufficient self -command to say lightly, 
"What a pity I So both our cavaliers are to 
desert us at the same time." But as she said these 
words, she bent over the flowers, that he might 
not see how pale her face had become. The little 
hand, plucking one of her favourite pink roses, 
trembled so much that a sharp thorn pierced one 
of her fingers, causing her to spring back with a 
sudden exclamation of pain. 

Do what he would, Engledew could not help 
feeling a sensation of regretful tenderness, new 
indeed to him, which perhaps the assumed care- 
lessness of Vema's reply only increased. At all 
events, he took her hand, saying, " Let me see if I 
can take out the thorn." 

It was a dangerous position, standing as they 
did there alone in the rosy-tinted light of that sun- 
set. Vema was constrained to look up and smile, 
when Carl drew out the thorn, which proved to 
be a very large one ; and that smile was irre- 
sistible. 

" Are you sorry I am going ? " said Carl inquir- 
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ingly, still holding' the wounded hand, which he 
felt a strong desire to kiss. 

Verna was not sufficiently well versed in the 
arts of coquetry to feign indifference to this ques- 
tion; so she murmured a reply in tones which, 
though hardly audible, probably betrayed more of 
the truth than she would altogether have wished. 

" Then I shall stay," said he, just as they were 
interrupted by Jack, who, accompanied by Elea- 
nor, was hobbling about with the aid of two walk- 
ing-sticks. 

" Hallo ! " cried the invalid ; " who says I shall 
not be as fit as any of you for climbing the snow 
mountains next week? I am going in to dinner 
to-night, and expect to be playing lawn-tennis 
to-morrow." 

" Blessed are they that expect nothing, for they 
shall never be disappointed," quoted the doctor's 
oracular voice in the background. "Unless you 
are more careful, your ascent of the Matterhorn 
will have to be indefinitely postponed, and that 
bunch of edelweiss I heard you promise Miss 
Connie will remain for ever ungathered." 

" Well, it is almost worth being ill when one 
has such a first-rate nurse at hand," retorted Jack : 
"I believe dear old Nell enjoyed having me to 
take care of and pet." 

" Yes, Eleanor; the way you spoil him is really 
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absurd," put in Verna, who felt just then at peace 
with all the world. 

" Not at all : nothing but neglect could spoil my 
boy," replied her sister, as the patient hopped 
away towards the hotel. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

DON QUIXOTE. 

Alas ! how oft does Goodness wonnd itself. 

And sweet Affection prove the Spring of Love. — Anon* 

Even smoky, grimy Coalport had also been 
visited by the gracious rains which had washed 
the rosy faces of the flowers at Geron. 

The thick dust, which for so many weeks had 
lain undisturbed in the doll streets save by a stray 
shower and the unsatisfactory efforts of the water- 
carts, had at last been washed away, and a grate- 
ful coolness had followed the sultry heat. 

The refreshing change of weather had restored 
Frank Allman to his usual good-tempered frame 
of mind ; and as he sat at breakfast in his modest 
suburban lodgings, making his own coffee bachelor- 
fashion, he was cheerily whistling the last popular 
ditty. He had just purchased a large bunch of 
sweet old-fashioned cottage garden flowery from a 
passing countryman, and the little room was filled 
with the dewy fragrance of pink, purple, and 
scarlet sweet-peas. 

The postman's knock was making itself heard 
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down the straggling road. Frank having no duns, 
and few troubles, it was with an unmingled feeling 
of pleasurable anticipation that he saw that nine- 
teenth-century incarnation of Fate stop at the 
door of Prospect Villa. 

In another moment the little maid-of-all-work 
brought him two letters. One, bearing the Swiss 
postmark, he laid aside till he had satisfied his 
curiosity respecting the other. This was badly 
addressed in a scratchy handwriting, in ill accord 
with the magnificence of the large-sized envelope, 
its silver border, and enormous monogram. 

He turned the missive round and round, after 
the manner of those receiving a letter from an 
unknown correspondent, and eventually seized the 
butter-knife to cut the cover. 

It contained a printed invitation from Mr. and 
Mrs. Cross "to the marriage of their daughter 
Janet" — an enterprising stationer having assured 
them that this was the correct form of bidding to 
every fashionable wedding. " Three weeks hence ; 
so I suppose it will be a very grand affair," re- 
flected Frank. " I believe the family have taken 
quite a fancy to me. I know what I will do : I 
will borrow Burrel's horse, write my acceptance at 
once, and take it over to Bellevue House before I 
go to work. It is early yet, and a ride would be 
delicious." 
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Having come to this conclusion, he scribbled on 
a scrap of paper his request for the loan of the 
horse, and rang the bell, telling the small servant 
tQ take the note to his accommodating friend, who 
lived opposite, and to wait for an answer. 

This last injunction was, however, unnecessary, 
for the owner of the quadruped in question put his 
rough curly head, as yet unbrushed, out of the 
window, and shouted, "All right, old boy! you 
can have Punch with pleasure. I'll send him 
in a quarter of an hour." 

" Thanks awfully," was Frank's laconic response ; 
and then he sat down to finish his interrupted 
meal. 

So little interest did he take in his uncle's letter, 
that he helped himself liberally to ham, and satis- 
fied his first cravings of hunger, before giving 
another thought to that epistle, only tearing it 
open when he had begun on the marmalade. 
With the first words he read, he let his slice of 
toast fall, sticky-side downward, to the floor. 
" He is an old trump, after all," he exclaimed joy- 
fully : " think of a fortnight's holiday at Zermatt 
actually before me— expenses paid, too. Well, 
wonders never will cease." For the King of Geron 
had determined to spare no cost in the furtherance 
of his cherished scheme. 

Frank was but twenty years old, and a thorough 
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boy; liis delight, therefore, was not surprising'. 
" If you can get leave of absence, start on Satur- 
day, in order to meet me at Visp on Monday," ran 
the letter. "And get leave I will," thought its 
happy recipient, as he pinned a pink carnation, 
which had nestled unobserved among the sweet- 
peas, into his grey morning-coat. 

He then wrote his note, and ran downstairs to 
mount the borrowed steed. He was soon trotting 
down the road. A handsome fellow he looked, 
with his fair hair and blue eyes ; and he rode so 
well that the few passers-by cast admiring glances 
in his direction. 

He had to pass through a crowded part of Coal- 
port in order to reach Bellevue House ; and as 
he was threading his way cautiously amidst the 
crowd of cabs and carts, he caught sight of an old 
gentleman vainly trying to ring a door-bell, which 
appeared too stiff in the wires for his strength. 

Frank at once recognised Mr. Warrender, and 
sprang from his horse to help him, entrusting the 
animal to one of those small boys ever on the 
watch for such precarious chances of picking up a 
livelihood. He then poUtely offered his assistance, 
and rang the bell, for which Mr. Warrender, as he 
went into the house, thanked him absently. 

*' Clearly he does not know me," thought Frank, 
as he rode on his way. "That professional air 
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I wear with my black coat must have taken him in, 
the day Bradnack made his will. What a queer 
old fossil he is, and what a coat he was wearing!" 
and he glanced at his own with excusable compla- 
cency. " He looks ill, and as if there was some- 
thing altogether wrong with him." 

In truth, the hot summer had told severely on 
the old man in his weakened condition, and his face 
looked ashen-grey and worn in the clear morning 
sunlight. 

Bellevue House, looking newer and more staring 
than ever, came in sight soon afterwards, and 
Frank descried a figure in a sober brown-holland 
dress seated under the elms at the bottom of the 
garden. He knocked at the door, and delivered 
his note to a servant, who was apparently of a 
hospitable turn of mind, for she invited him to 
enter, with the words, "Mr. and Mrs. Cross are 
gone into town, but Miss Janet is nn the garden." 
A fact which, as already stated, had been noted by 
Frank's observant eye. 

" She must have seen me ; so I will go down 
and say *good morning'," was his mental conclu- 
sion; and telling the servant that he knew his 
way, he strolled unattended down the broad, neat 
gravel path which led to the seat under the trees. 

But when he had gone half way, he paused ; for 
Janet, unconscious of his approach, had bowed her 

N 
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head over the rustic table on which her work had 
dropped, and she was crying bitterly. 

Frank stood watching her for a moment, switch- 
ing his riding-whip irresolutely. She was almost 
a stranger to him, it is true ; but then he never 
could resist the sight of a woman in tears. Indeed, 
in spite of his well-made clothes and stiffly-starched 
collar, he felt as eager to comfort this lonely girl 
as any knight errant of old setting forth m haste 
to redress the wrongs of some distressed damsel. 

For a time Frank stood halting between two 
opinions : conventionality bade him depart, whilst 
his naturally kind instincts inclined him to stay. 
The arg^uments of the latter proved the more 
powerful ; so he proceeded towards Janet, crush- 
ing the gravel noisily beneath his feet, in order to 
attract her attention. 

When she raised her head, she showed her plain 
little face stained with tears, which she vainly tried 
to hide as she greeted him. Frank seated himself 
uninvited on a chair near her, and then said, look- 
ing down at her protectingly, " I am afraid you 
are in trouble : I suppose I cannot help you in any 
way ? " Sympathy was so new to this girl, that 
though she resumed her sewing, and shook her 
head with just the ghost of a smile, the tears again 
filled her eyes. 

" But you look unwell and imhappy," went on 
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Don Quixote ; adding artfully, " I have a sister of 
my own, and she always confided in me when we 
were together ; but she is married now." 

"Is she happy?" asked Janet, with more 
anxiety than the question seemed to merit. 

" Of course she is," replied Frank, with a cheer- 
ful certainty that showed a wholesome respect for 
matrimony. ''Her husband is an awfully nice 
fellow ; and though they are not very rich, they 
have a jolly time of it." 

" I wish I knew her," said the girl wistfully. 

" So do I ; for every one likes Milly," exclaimed 
Frank, with brotherly pride. " But, unluckily, she 
18 down in the Isle of Wight now. George is an 
engineer, so they move about a good deal." 

" I always longed for a sister, I have been so 
lonely ;" and there was a touching sorrow in these 
words which went to her listener's susceptible 
heart, and caused him to say earnestly, " I cannot 
tell you how glad I should be if you could make 
me useful to you in any way." 

'^I thank you; but you see I shall be married 
80 soon — in three weeks." 

" And I am coming to the wedding. It was to 
leave my acceptance of your mother's invitation 
that I came here this morning." But Janet made 
no answer, and there was a pathetic look of pain in 
her face as he spoke. 

n2 
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There was a pause, until Frank rose, and held 
out his hand to bid '^good-bye," saying, ^^I am 
going to Switzerland for a fortnight's holiday on 
Saturday. Probably I shall not see you again 
until . . . ." 

But as he hesitated, she looked at him, and 
exclaimed, losing the self-control she struggled 
to maintain, '' Then perhaps you may be able 
to help me, after all ; for I believe I can trust 
you ; and s ee see what I received from Switzer- 
land this mortiing." She held towards him a sheet 
of paper, on which, in a weU-known handwriting, 
was written — " A friend warns Miss Cross to break 
off her engagement at once ; for if she does not, 
she will discover too late that her fiance has mar- 
ried her for her money, with his heart, if he has 
one, in the keeping of another." 

*' Can it be my uncle who has done this thing ? " 
thought Frank, his heart full of righteous indig- 
nation against Mr. Folliot, but even more against 
Carl Engledew, the destroyer of the happiness of 
this confiding girl. 

Meanwhile Janet was sobbing bitterly, the 
sound being sadly out of harmony with the happy 
hum of the insects revelling in the warm sunshine, 
and the mellow music of a thrush's voice not far 
distant, whilst the light breeze stirred and rustled 
the elm-leaves overhead. 
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'* You have told your father of this ? *' questioned 
Frank at leng'th. 

"That is the worst of all," she murmured 
through her tears : " he will not believe a word of 
it, and declares some one must have written this 
letter out of jealousy or pique." 

"Perhaps it may have been so," suggested 
Frank, by way of saymg something consolatory, 
whilst he vainly racked his brains for the solution 
of the enigma. 

" I do not thmk there is any one who would 
take sufficient interest in me," responded Janet 
simply. 

"If you will allow me to see the postmark, I 
will go straight to the place," cried he, " and try 
to discover the writer." But his worst fears were 
confirmed when he saw " Geron" stamped on the 
letter. Then Frank took her hand, to say very 
seriously, " I will do my best to help you, and to 
prove worthy of your confidence." 

" Yoii have been kinder to me than any one I 
have ever known," was the grateful response. 

"As he rode away, he could think of nothing 
but Janet's story, and the remarkable coincidence 
which had brought them together ; whilst he was 
more than ever puzzled to discover what could 
have been his uncle's motive for making such mis- 
chief. For he knew Mr. Folliot well enough to 
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feel assured that he would not have acted thus 
without some personal end in view. 

It never struck him, until afterwards, that it 
was strange Janet did not herself write to Carl 
and demand an explanation. ^^Can she care for 
hun ? " he wondered ; and this was the very ques- 
tion Janet was asking herself. 

She remained imder the elms long after Frank 
had left her, not a little cheered by his sympathy. 
Some persons might suppose she had been unmaid* 
enly in admitting this stranger into the participa- 
tion of her closest secrets; but then she was so 
helpless, and reasonable allowance must be made 
for her inexperience. 

Presently she took up her work again, finding 
solace in woman's truest consoler, the needle. 
She was making some clothing for a sick child; 
for Janet, being plain herself, had a natural pity 
for all who were neglected, poor, or needy, and by 
her quiet way of helping with deeds rather than 
words had made herself much beloved among her 
father's work-people. 

With her hands thus occupied, she was at length 
able to solve the problem, whether her feeling 
towards Carl Engledew was indeed that beautiful 
love, of which she had read so often, but of which 
she had so little experience; for suddenly the 
words " Perfect love casteth out fear " flashed into 
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her mind, and she realized that she feared much 
and loved little. 

Finally there came to her a comforting* feeling' 
of certainty, that Frank would put things right, 
and that happiness might still be possible for her. 
She felt a strong womanly pity, far yonioved from 
jealousy, for the other girl, doubtless fairer and 
sweeter than she, who had taken possession of 
Carl's heart, " if he had one." " Is he deceiving 
her as he has deceived me ? " she questioned ; and 
before she went to rest, she knelt and prayed for 
the unknown Vema, as for a sister in sorrow. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

"GOOD-BYE." 

I send my heart np to thee ; all my heart 
In this my singing. — Robert Bsownino. 

Meanwhile the days passed by at Geron 
smoothly and pleasantly, the iuvalided Jack reco- 
vering so rapidly that the following Monday was 
definitely fixed for the departure of the Dalkeiths 
to Zermatt. 

The party was also to include the amiable Mr. 
Polliot, who asked leave to travel with them, say- 
ing that he intended to take a week's change 
among the mountains en garqon, in order to meet a 
favourite nephew of his. It must, however, be 
confessed that no excess of joy was manifested on 
receipt of this intelligence. 

Frank had been correct in his surmise, that his 
uncle was the author of the letter which had 
brought such sorrow to Janet Cross ; but he was 
partially wrong in blaming him so severely. Feel- 
ing that the assistance of a woman might be use- 
ful in a plan involving love-making, Mr. Folliot 
had committed the fatal error of imparting his 
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cherished scheme for Frank's advancement to his 
wife. 

. Now, that much enduring woman's adoration of 
her husband was almost equalled by her affection 
for Frank, on whom she lavished all the tenderness 
of her gentle, repressed nature ; and the diploma- 
tist had never dreamt of opposition in so unex- 
pected a quarter. 

But when she heard of Engledew's approaching 
marriage, all the pity in her heart rose to her lips, 
and she pleaded, with a pathetic earnestness very 
unlike her usual timidity, for the two so cruelly 
deceived. ^* Let me at least tell Yerna Dalkeith, 
Leonard ; let me do something," she implored ; 
'* or, if not, warn the gu:l he is so soon to swear to 
love and honour, that if his selfish heart is capa- 
ble of love, it is devoted to Verna. You do not 
understand her nature, and Frank can never win 
her." 

This passionate protest exasperated Mr. Folliot 
almost beyond expression, for he could not shake 
off an uneasy consciousness that there was a good 
deal of truth in his wife's words ; so, at last, he 
consented to write to Janet Cross, on condition 
that nothing should as yet be told to Yerna. 

The King of Geron bitterly regretted his invita- 
tion to Frank, posted only two hours before ; but 
comforted himself with the reflection that his 
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nephew possessed the Folliot powers of fascina- 
tion, and that Verna might not prove inconsolable ; 
or that, if Carl did marry her, Frank could yet 
return to Coalport, and replace him in Janet's 
affections. 

It is averred that marriages are made in heaven, 
but this did not promise to be the case with Frank 
Allman's. 

All this time appeals from his mother came to 
Carl daily — letters enclosing bills, and first pet- 
tishly imploring, then angrily demanding his 
return. He began to feel it was impossible to 
stave off the evil day much longer ; and when, on 
the Saturday morning, he received an urgent 
telegram — "Return at once What will people 
think of your absence, so close to the time of your 
wedding ? "-^ he informed Dr. Dalkeith that he 
had received bad news, and that he must return 
home early next morning. 

He told Verna also, but left her happy in the 
assurance that he loved her. Yet their interview 
was hardly satisfactory, when she thought it over 
afterwards, for he had said nothing definite .of 
their future meeting. He had merely made a 
series of vague asseverations of regret that they 
must part. 

The same evening a reading party arrived at the 
hotel, and one of its members began to play the 
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piano in the salon, whilst Carl Engledew, with 
most of the other gentleman and the inevitable 
Mr. Polliot, sat smoking on the balcony outside. 
Jack, who loved music, hung over the piano, lis- 
tening intently. 

" Play yourself ? " mquired. the performer, who, 
not being specially gifted, was gratified by this 
unusual appreciation of his limited rep&i^toire, 

" No," responded Jack ; ** I wish I did ; but you 
should hear my sister sing." 

"Do ask her to come in, and give us a song 
now," said the pianist, pausing: "we shall have 
the room to ourselves." For, as usual at this hour, 
most of the visitors were in the billiard-room or 
the verandah. 

The sisters were in the garden together, and 
Vema willingly complied with Jack's request for a 
song. The evening was chilly, as is often the case 
in Switzerland before the end of August, and the 
thought of the '* good-bye" that must be bravely 
said, weighed heavily on Verna's heart; so that 
she was glad to go into the warmth and light of 
the salon. 

" My name is Berwick," said the player to Jack, 
as the girls entered the room; whereupon Jack 
duly introduced his sisters, and, after the pleasant, 
unceremonious Continental fashion, the whole party 
were soon on friendly terms. 
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Mr. Berwick avowed a preference for old bal- 
lads, so Yerna sang* two or three; and Eleanor 
thought she had never heard her sing so well 
before. Strong emotion often imparts unwonted 
power to the voice, and music was to Verna the 
natural expression of the feelings she dared not 
otherwise betray. 

The talkers outside gradually ceased, and, one 
by one, came indoors, that they might hear more 
clearly, and be out of the wind, which had begnn 
to moan somewhat sadly; till at last only Mr. 
Folliot and Carl remained — the latter, in order to 
forget his own thoughts in the flat, fade stories 
of the King of Geron, who did not care for the 
simple music which was charming all the rest 
into that absolute silence more significant than 
applause. 

Mr. Folliot smiled in his own peculiarly sarcastic 
manner, as be watched his companion's eyes wan« 
dering through the open windpw, to glance at the 
tall figure of the German Count von StOrmen, who 
had thrown the forget-me-nots at Vema's feet on 
the night of the play, and whose honest admiration 
for her was undisguised. 

Verna went from gay to grave— now causing 
the room to echo with those stirring strains which 
make us feel that there must have been something 
very true and noble in those brave champions of 
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the hopeless cause of "Bonnie Prince Charlie;" 
and, again, letting her voice die softly away in 
some pathetic love-story. She seemed as far lifted 
out of herself, and as unconscious of the listeners, 
as when she acted with Eleanor in For my Lovers 
sake, 

A beautiful voice and a beautiful girl might 
under such circumstances have been thought irre- 
sistible; but Carl Engledew still sat talking to 
Mr. PoUiot. He had indeed "no music in his 
soul." 

As she ended. Von Stormen bent low over the 
piano, and whispered in his broken Prench, " Ah, 
Praulein, it is only when you sing that I under- 
stand your language: then the poet's thoughts 
seem to me as clear as daylight, even though I 
know not the meaning of the words." 

But even this graceful praise brought no blush 
of pleasure to Verna's pale, impassive face. '^ How 
could he be so cruel, so indifferent, as not to care 
to hear her sing for the last, last time?" she 
thought bitterly. 

At last, however, Carl came in from the balcony, 
but only to sit far away from the circle round the 
piano, with Mr. FoUiot still by his side. 

Jack had been turning over a pile of music lying 
on a chair, and now held up Tosti's " Good-bye," 
begging for it as his favourite sOng. 
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The passionate words are fally equal to the 
beautiful, regretful music ; and, after a moment's 
irresolution, Vema made up her mind to try this 
last appeal ; so she softly played the opening bars, 
and then began : 

** Falling leaf and fading tree. 
Lines of white in a snllen sea, 
Shadows rising on yon and me — 
Good-bye ! sommer, good-bye ! '* 

There was not the slightest tremor in the voice, 
which rang out clear and true ; there was nothing 
in the fair little face to betray her secret ; and yet 
her sister, and perhaps Yon Stormen, noticed an 
expression which assured the latter that his love 
was a hopeless passion, and could never be reci- 
procated. 

There was something melancholy and unreal to 
Eleanor in the whole scene. The gas had been 
turned down for coolness, and the candles at the 
piano made Vema, with her white dress and 
colourless face, look almost ghostly. The wind 
sighed mournfully up from the lake, and in the 
garden, where the trees were murmuring their 
farewell to summer in their own way. 

Either the music or the singer had strangely 
moved the silent audience, which seemed to com- 
prehend something of the hopeless sorrow of the 
words. 
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" * All the to-morrows must be as to-day,' — ^will 
it be so?" thought Vema; "is it all at an end 
like a dream ? and shall I ever forget ? " 

" * What are we waiting for, my heart ? ' " she 
asked, with yearning longing for the answer so 
soon to be given ; and, with the final " good-bye," 
her voice rose in passionate protest, and died away 
as if overcome with grief. 

'* Good-bye for ever" to the beautiful dream of 
first love — to the moon-lit gardens, the sun-lit 
woods, and crocus meadows, where they had 
walked together. Good-bye to those sweet, inde- 
finite dreams of future happiness. It was late 
now, and Vema said she was tired — ^perhaps she 
was, for the day had been long and difficult for 
her. Her real *' good-bye " was spoken in the 
crowded room, and was over in a moment; and 
he would leave too early in the mommg for any 
last words. 

As she went up to her room alone, she saw a 
piece of paper lying near the door, which she 
thought must be something belonging either to 
Eleanor or to her. She threw it carelessly on the 
table, and lighted a candle. Then, half mechani- 
cally, she took up the paper, and read its contents, 
only to fall back upon the bed, not fainting, but in 
a stupor that could as yet find no relief in tears. 

For it was the telegram addressed to Carl 
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Engledew, and bearing those words, '* What will 
people think of your absence, so close to the time 
of your wedding" ? " This, then, was the end. It 
appeared to Verna as if she were struggling with 
some hideous night-mare, that must vanish with 
the light of day, and from which she was striving 
to awaken. 

It was all hopeless — ^perhaps in a few weeks, it 
might be days, her very love must be relinquished. 
He who had vowed that he loved her, and her 
alone, was soon to be married to another. And 
the other ? would she too believe in him, and trust 
him — ^would they be happy? As these thoughts 
flitted through Vema's mind, the words of the 
song she had been singing beat like a pulse 
through her brain : — 

" Hark, a voice from the far-off years : 
' Listen and learn/ it seems to say ; 
'All the to-morrows shall be as to-day.' " 

Verna was so young, and so unused to trouble, 
that life seemed to her, as she lay there, entirely 
without future possibilities — to be traversed like a 
wide dreary plain, under a grey sky, with the 
'* sorrow's crown of sorrow " of backward glances 
towards the lost garden of Eden. The Carl Engle- 
dew who had won Verna's heart, the creature of 
her thoughts, was indeed a being very different 
from the sordid reality. 
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It is so common a sight to see a wise man 
blinded by the glamour of a pair of blue eyes, or 
ensnared in the meshes of a tress of shining hair, 
that we wonder at it no longer. Should it, then, 
be held so strange a thing when an inexperienced 
girl mistakes the dross for the fine gold ? 

Presently Eleanor entered the room ; and though 
Verna did not even turn her head at the sound of 
footsteps, Eleanor's quick eyes noticed the tele- 
gram, which had fallen* from her sister's nerveless 
fingers. 

Tears, which were still absent from Verna's 
bright, dry eyes, fell heavily from Eleanor's as she 
read. It seemed as if she could give no word of 
comfort, for she only leant over her sister, kissing 
her again and again. 

But the kisses brought the welcome tears to 
Vema's eyes. Little by little she told her short, 
sad story, and then fell into a restless sleep, hold- 
ing her sister's hand in hers. 

Eleanor sat watching in silence for a long time. 
She appeared to be revolving some difficult problem 
in her mind, for there was an expression on her 
face very different from its ordinary calm. At 
length, however, she rose, and left the room. She 
felt that she could not bear the weight of Verna's 
trouble alone, and had resolved to tell her father 
all that had occurred. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

A lesson 
Wiser, truer than all the rest. 
That to help and heal a sorrow 
Love and silence are always best. — 

Adblaide Psoctob. 

Dr. Dalkeith had never lost his student habit 
of burning a good deal of midnight oil, and fre- 
quently spent two or three hours in reading after 
the rest of his household were in bed. 

At home, in Fitzroy Square, it was no infre- 
quent circumstance for Eleanor to go to his rooin 
at such time to seek counsel. She told her father 
everything, from her difficulties with' the children 
or the housekeeping, to her struggles with hard 
passages of Greek or. Latin ; and rarely left the 
shabby old study without feeling better and hap- 
pier for the help and advice so willingly given. 
He was not only her Father, but her Friend. 

The doctor loved all his children very tenderly, 
but perhaps Eleanor came nearest to filling her 
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mother's vacant place. She was so quick to 
understand as well as to hear him, that he found 
an intellectual pleasure in watching the develop- 
ment of this fresh and vigorous young mind. He 
often thought, half-regretfully, what a scientist 
she might have made if she had been a man, 
though it is to be doubted whether, even in the 
interest of science itself, he would really have 
wished his clever daughter had been a son. 

Eleanor felt she must go to her father tliat 
night, late as it was. The hotel was very quiet 
when she stole upstairs to his room ; and as she 
moved along the passage, she saw at the end of it 
Carl Engledew standing by the window, which, 
like most of the others on that etage, opened upon 
a balcony. 

An uncontrollable impulse seized her ; and still 
carrying her candle, as the gas was put out, she 
went up to him, and touched him on the shoulder-. 
He gave a guilty start, as he heard the soft foot- 
steps behind him, and saw the tall white-roWd 
figure standing at his side. 

His courage altogether failed him beneath the 
look of intense indignation which flashed from tlie 
eyes he had hitherto known so tranquil. Without 
a word, she held the open telegram before him. 
There was a momentary silence, during whicli 
Eleanor's last lingering hope that all might yet 

02 
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be righted died away. Then she said bitterly, 
"You do not mistake me for my sister now." 

Still he was speechless. Face to face with 
Eleanor, he felt powerless to attempt to palliate or 
to excuse. 

" Then it is true that you are soon to be " — she 
paused — "married; and that your love for my 
sister has been an acted lie, false as yourself ? " 

" If you only knew all, Miss Dalkeith — ^how I 
was forced into it . . . ." stammered Carl hope- 
lessly and incoherently. For the first time in his 
life, words utterly failed him. 

"And you call yourself a man!" interrupted 
Eleanor, with a quiet scorn far more effective and 
cutting than anger. " Was it manly, Mr. Engle- 
dew, to steal my sister's love for a holiday 
pleasure ? You knew she loved you, and yet you 
have practised this cruel deception all these 
weeks ! " Her strong self-command almost gave 
way, and her voice faltered as she ended piteously, 
" And you have broken Verna's heart." Then she 
stepped aside, leaving him alone. 

And what where Carl's reflections through the 
hours of darkness which followed? Kemorseful, 
regretful, humbled, it might have been thought; 
but this was far from being the case. 

His callous nature was not susceptible of suf- 
fering deeply. " Rien ne nous rend si grands 
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qu'une grande douleur," a great poet once truth- 
fully wrote. But hearts such as Carl's, warped 
with perpetual indifference and artificiality, be- 
come incapable of any strong, genuine sentiment, 
whether of joy or sorrow. 

He probably pictured Vema as experiencing the 
same uncomfortable feeling of regret as himself ; 
and measuring her by his own low standard, 
argued that she would soon be consoled. With 
which reflection he soothed the pricks of con- 
science that Eleanor's remonstrance had occa- 
sioned. Even in his own eyes, he could scarcely 
justify his behaviour; but, at the same time, he 
regarded it as natural, and therefore not specially 
blameworthy. 

The Eleanor nestling against her father's arm 
was very different from the one who had con- 
fronted Carl. The lines in the doctor's worn face 
deepened as he listened sorrowfully to Eleanor's 
recital. Father and daughter stayed long toge- 
ther, talking until the first rays of light began 
to peep through the shutters, when he kissed her 
tenderly, and said, " Go to bed now. It may not 
be as bad as you think : the poor little one is such 
a child yet." And Eleanor, as she laid her tired 
head on the pillow, thought, not for the first time 
since his departure, of Kenneth Lade. But long 
after she had left her father, the latter sat ponder- 
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ing over his daughter's confidences. " My sister's 
lover deserted her," he sadly reflected, grieving at 
the thought of Vema's trouble, "and she died." 
He tried to shake off the painful apprehension; 
but even in his dreams he seemed to recall his 
sister Vema bowed with the weight of her by- 
gone grief. 

Before the grey dawn had been warmed into 
the morning sunshine, Carl Engledew was on his 
way to England. 

There are few who do not know what it is to 
awaken to the fresh remembrance of some sorrow 
or loss. Grief sits by us, and watches for our eyes 
to open, biding with us all day, imtil, when the 
evening shadows fall, we appear to have grown 
accustomed to its heavy presence. 

So it was with Verna, when she awoke late 
next morning, with weary eyes and fevered brow, 
to the old every-day life. Last night's passion- 
ate regret, echoing through the melodious pulse 
of music, was far easier to bear than the dull 
aching sense of monotony and emptiness which 
she experienced as she went listlessly downstaira, 
vaguely wondering whether she should always 
feel like this. 

The chambermaid was gaily singing some little 

. careless Swiss love-song, as she swept the room 

which Engledew had occupied. Verna noticed 
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even this trifle. A stranger was sitting in the 
place in which he had usually breakfasted. 

The golden rays of sunlight danced round her 
as she stood in the verandah : the moaning wind 
of last night had died down to the softest breeze. 
The few fallen leaves had been carefully swept 
away, theu* places not being missed, among those 
still green and fresh which clothed the plane-trees. 
Butterflies — "Camberwell beauties," "peacocks," 
and gorgeous "red admirals" — were fanning their 
velvet wings over the brilliant petunias and grey 
heliotropes. The bees, busy, happy workers in the 
perfumed air, swayed the flower-stalks with the 
weight of their honeyed burden. Before Verna's 
eyes was spread a bed of strange-hued blossoms, 
glittering with dewdrops, and too rich and won- 
derful, in their varied robes of purple, russet, and 
ruby, for their clumsy name of " salpiglossus." 
High above all, the lofty mountains smiled benig- 
nantly upon the little world beneath. 

Prettier than all this was a band of children, too 
young to do more than run or roll on the grass in 
the riotous joy of babyhood, and guarded by 
white-capped nurses who sat knitting and chatting 
in the shade. 

Even the song of a yellow canary, revelling in 
the warmth and brightness, forgetful of his cage, 
and pouring forth a flood of music in a very 
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ecstasy of happiness, was not sweeter than the 
blithe Toices and silvery peals of gay, childish 
laughter. 

Vema noted the smallest detail of this pleasant 
picture. Carl had usually brought her some 
flowers to make the little bouquets she was fond 
of wearing. No one was waiting this morning 
to lure her thoughts from the beauty of Nature to 
the beauty of Love. 

Just then, however, a lovely child, playing near 
the verandah, broke off a great creamy rose, and 
offered it to her, saying "good-morning" in 
English — ^his bright eyes able to perceive, with 
a child's unerring instinct, that here was some one 
who was not happy. Vema took the flowers, feel- 
ing the sweetness of the sympathy of the little 
child, unable to understand or mingle with her 
grief, or to do more than hold up a soft face for 
a caress, forgiving her if a tear should for a mo- 
ment tarnish the golden glory of his hair. 

" Sarto," as the little one was familiarly called 
by the many who loved him, was a wonderful little 
boy of five years old. He spoke English almost 
as well as Vema herself, only betraying his bocca 
Romana in a certain roundness and liquid fulness 
he gave to the separate syllables. He owed the 
quaint pet-name to his fondness for measuring his 
favourites for imaginary suits of fairy-clothing, to 
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be made of leaves and flowers, which were never 
to wear out or grow old. 

Taking" Vema for Eleanor, with whom he often 
played, he stayed by her side, pleased to find a 
patient listei^er to the stories of his love for the 
butterflies, and even more for the birds. "For, 
he said, " I watch and see the father and the 
mother bird fly in and out of the nest taking food 
to the little ones, and I know that this is how the 
family of birds is kept up ... . You cannot tell me 
any story about them?" he inquired, in tones 
plainly showing that he thought she could. 

Vema took him to a seat under a tree, and then 
asked what she should tell him. 

" It must be sad," replied the Sarto, " because I 
am weary of joyful stories, of which my nurse tells 
me very many ; and it must be of a singing-bird." 

The child's words thrilled Verna. Alas for her 
" joyful story," so soon at an end, now exchanged 
for the sad words to which she listened so unwill- 
ingly, as a still small voice whispered them to her 
heart ! 

"Once upon a time, a long while ago," she 
began, " a little brown bird lived with her sisters 
in a warm nest in a lovely garden. She used to 
fly high among the branches of the tall trees, and 
twitter her little song to the blue sky and the 
golden sun with all her heart. Her father and 
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her bird -brothers and sisters loved her dearly; 
but, for all that, she was discontented. 

'* She grew tired of the beautiful garden, where 
the green grass was covered with little red and 
blue flowers, and where the bees and butterflies 
talked together all the summer long — where, in 
the morning, the whole world sparkled with mauy- 
coloured diamond dewdrops, and where she had 
nothing to do but fly about and sing in the free 
air. 

" But it was this singing which made her sad, 
for a voice within seemed to tell her that she did 
not sing the sweetest song, but that there was 
music far higher and clearer which she should one 
day learn. 

" At last a bright bird, with a wonderful low- 
toned voice, came to the green garden. He sang 
to her alone; and it was such a soft and easy 
melody, that the little brown bird thought within 
herself, * I have found the best song.' 

" So they sat together all day among the leafy 
trees, singing and singing, full of happiness, until 
at last the stranger-bird grew weary, and one 
night, when his little brown friend was sleeping 
with her head under her wing, dreaming of his sil- 
very voice, he flew far, far away, and never came 
back again. 

" And so the poor little bird was left to sing her 
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song alone; but she found it was a duet which 
sounded strange and broken with her solitary 
voice, and at last she could only remember its 
echo. 

'* She grew very weak and sad, and one night, 
when the moonlight was over all the garden, her 
sisters were awakened by the sound of a song 
more wonderful than any bird, even the nightin- 
gale, had ever sung before. 

"But they found the little singer quite dead. 
She had at last learnt the best song." 

" Was it perhaps what the white angels sing in 
Paradise?" asked the child, turning his bright 
wondering eyes on Vema, who could not answer. 
" That is, I think, no sad story ; for what could 
the brown bird care for the stranger, when she 
had learnt a sweeter song than his ? " 

And after the Sarto had left her, Vema sat 
musing over his words, so full of unconscious 
meaning ; and she tried to find courage, that she 
might waste no time in vain regrets, and prayed 
that she too might learn something of the " high- 
soaring, difficult strain" of forgetfulness of self 
and selfish troubles. 

She did not know she had had another listener. 
Her father had been in an arbour behind, and had 
heard and understood her story. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

LA SIEENE. 

With Death and Morning on the silver horns. — 

Tennyson. 

All this time Kenneth Lade had been trying to 
bear his disappointment bravely, diverting his 
thoughts by taking long walks and botanizing 
among the moimtains. 

He had lingered awhile at lovely Territet, in 
that hotel made famous by the footsteps of Byron 
and Victor Hugo, finding a melancholy pleasure in 
standing among the pink-blossomed hydrangeas 
and oleanders in the garden, and straining his eyes 
upwards towards Geron — a white speck in the 
green hills above. 

The weather was still so sultry that there were 
few visitors when Kenneth arrived ; and as he did 
not feel in the humour for society, he went to his 
room, after his solitary dinner, to fetch a book he 
had been reading whilst he was at the Bellevue. 

At the bottom of his portmanteau he found, not 
the volume for which he was seeking, but a copy 
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of the Princess, which bore Eleanor's name written 
in a firm, clear hand upon the fly-leaf, and which 
he had brought away in mistake for Poverty and 
Progress, both being bound in covers of Hie same 
green cloth. 

He well remembered how he had discussed the 
yielding of the Princess with Eleanor; and now 
he opened the book at random, to read more than 
one wholesome lesson from its pages. 

Several passages were marked, and Kenneth 
smiled half sadly as his eye fell on Ida's scornful 
speech — 

" To nurse a blind ideal like a girl, 
Methinks he seems no better than a girl." 

" It was just the sort of thing Eleanor might have 
said," he reflected; and then the thought struck 
him that she would scarcely sympathize with his 
present idleness and weak wishes to return to 
Geron. He would go to Zermatt, and do some 
climbing; and then it occurred to him that he 
ought to return the PHncess. 

He would not write to Eleanor herself, but to 
Jack, whom he told of his intended destination; 
which done, he took a late train to Visp, deter- 
mined to waste no more time in vain and vague 
regrets. 

It was nearly midnight when he reached the 
clean, comfortable little Hotel de TEcu, and he at 
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OBce retired, leaving directions that he should be 
called early, in order to walk at least as far as 
S. Nicklaus. 

But Kenneth proved to be by no means the only 
pedestrian, for the boots of the tourists were heard 
clattering on the bare boards in the passages of 
the Ecu from the earliest dawn ; and as he dressed, 
he heard repeated cries for breakfast, guides, and 
waiters, mingled with much stumping of alpen- 
stocks and clanking of ice-axes. 

It was truly a glorious morning— enough mist 
over the mountains to promise heat later on, but as 
yet fresh and almost cold. 

There was lively confusion in the steep, dirty, 
and narrow streets, where mules and horses, 
with their attendants, were already waiting im- 
patiently. A sunburnt boy was driving a flock 
of goats towards the flowery moimtain pastures, 
and the silvery tinkling of their bells made a plea- 
sant treble to the deeper voices from the quaint 
steeple of the old church, calling the faithful to 
early matins. 

Visp made a cheerful impression on Kenneth's 
mind, it was so full of life and movement, alike in 
sight and sound. 

A party of pretty, lively American girls bade 
him *' good-morning," as he quitted the hotel, 
where they were waiting for their mules and as 
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he tramped along the narrow path upwards, he 
felt he had done the wisest thing. Better and 
more wholesome this long and exhilarating walk, 
with the Matterhorn for its goal, than useless 
loitering by the sleepy shores of the blue lake. 

He passed numerous parties of pedestrians, and 
even gained on the far-stretched line of guides 
and heavily-laden mules patiently toiling in single 
file towards S. Nicklaus, until at length he over- 
took a tall young man who had at first been far in 
advance of him. 

As both felt somewhat solitary, they exdianged 
greetings; and, after a few platitudes upon the 
weather and the path, they entered into conversa- 
tion, walking on together. The stranger was a 
quiet, modest fellow, and by-and-by he told Ken- 
neth that his name was Grordon, and that he too 
was bound for a week's climbing among the gla- 
ciers. 

*'What is the highest peak you have ever 
ascended?" asked Kenneth. "My experience 
only embraces the other side of the Alps." 

" I have been on most of the Swiss mountains," 
returned Gordon: "Mont Blanc, the Jungfrau — 
yes, and the Matterhorn also; and I have come 
back to Zermatt to try La Sirene; but I should 
be glad if I could find some one to accompany 
me. 
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"I should be delighted to join you," replied 
Kenneth eagerly ; and so it was settled. " Only," 
said Gk)rdon prudently, " we ought to train for a 
few days first. Suppose we go up the Mettelhom 
to-morrow — ^it is a mere walk ; and the next day 
to the Breithom. The more one climbs the better 
onfe does it." 

The higher they went, the more deeply was 
Kenneth impressed with the rugged grandeur of 
the scenery. Here were no green fir-clad peaks, 
with soft white lines of water breaking in cascades 
and falling with gentle murmur or solemn thunder 
into the valley beneath; but bare grey giants, 
with ridges of snow in their rocky ribs. 

Pretty, picturesque S. Nicklaus, with its brown 
chalets and gay gardens set in pastures blue with 
crocus and campanulas, came upon him as a sur- 
prise. The passage from realms of absolute soli- 
tude into such a busy, noisy, cheery tinkling of 
bells, *Sjodelling" of guides, and laughing and 
talking of tourists, was a strange contrast. 

There was an eager crowd in the small dining- 
room of the hotel, skirmishing for the first relays 
of hot viands, and even more for the dishes of 
scented Alpine strawberries. The excited Oberkell- 
ner assured Kenneth that they had never known 
so great an influx of visitors in one day. 

The two young men sat together, and ate their 
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mufcton with appetite, feeling they had earned it 
well. During the repast Kenneth caught himself 
watching a couple, evidently newly married, 
seated at a side table. He envied the proud young 
husband, and fancied that the sweet-faced English 
bride, in her grey dress, was a little like Eleanor 
Dalkeith. 

The narrow table was crowded with the hungry 
of all nations, though the British and American 
element predominated. Kenneth's reverie was 
suddenly interrupted by one of the lively party 
which had greeted him at the door of the Ecu at 
Visp. The young lady inquired, "Bread sour?" 
with such alarming suddenness and so nasal an 
intonation that he scarcely understood the ques- 
tion. 

When its meaning dawned upon him, he gave 
the usual afiSrmative response, adding that he 
believed an enterprising baker might make a for- 
tune in this part of Switzerland, where the staff of 
life, as it is understood with us, appears unknown, 
and where a species of leathery pastry is too often 
substituted. 

Kenneth and his companion lingered late at S. 
Nicklaus, so that they did not reach Zermatt until 
long after the sunset glories had faded into twi- 
light. By the time they turned the sharp curve in 
the road which suddenly reveals the Matterhom, 

P 
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the dark blueisky was already sprinkled with stars, 
and a young, crescent-shaped moon hung like a 
lamp over its icy heights. 

There are few sights more wonderful and 
impressive than the first glimpse of this mighty 
mountain, with its sharp needle piercing the gauzy 
veil which it but seldom altogether throws aside. 
It is indescribably sublime. Little Zermatt far 
below, with its big hotels glittering with lights, 
its narrow streets and tiny chalets, appears all too 
insignificant for notice, face to face with the great 
giant and the band of stately snow-maidens which 
surround him. 

Kenneth managed to secure a small room, 
vacant in the crowded Seilenhof, to which he 
retired early; and on the following day he went 
up the Mettelhom with his new acquaintance, as 
had been previously arranged. 

The weather was all that could be desired ; so 
on the Tuesday evening Gordon secured two able 
guides, and they prepared for the ascent of La 
Sir^ne. All who have spent even a few days in a 
Swiss mountain-hotel are aware of the friendly 
general interest taken by its inmates in any special 
climbing exploit, and will understand that Ken- 
neth Lade and Gordon became the heroes of the 
hour — the guides having, much to the annoyance 
of their employers, revealed their intention of 
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scaliDg the jagged edges that no one had dared 
to attempt that season. 

And so they set forth early on the following 
morning; that is to say, at that same interval 
between light and darkness in which Kenneth had 
started for the happy expedition to the Rochers de 
Naye. How well he remembered every detail, 
even the small jokes by which they had shortened 
that pleasant journey. 

Now, they walked in perfect silence, as became 
good mountaineers — ^Max and Fritz Rantzau, their 
two guides, leading the way, and carrying the 
bags filled with various necessaries. 

Tall fine fellows these guides were, clear- 
headed, and sure-footed as the chamois. They 
went on thus all day, with a few brief halts, until 
the twilight brought them to the rough hut erected 
half-way to the summit by some hardy climber; 
but Kenneth was never able afterwards to give 
any clear account of the first, uneventful part of 
their journey. He was very tired, and had 
scarcely time to realize the loneliness of the place 
in which he found himself, or the difficulties and 
even dangers which might await them on the mor- 
row, before he had fallen into a sound, dreamless 
sleep. 

He noticed, however, before he closed his eyes, 
that both the guides told their beads diligently 

p2 
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when preparing for rest. " For/' said Max, " it is 
well to ask the protection of the blessed saints 
against the mountain s|Mrits and the ice-maiden 
who is said to live high on the peaks of La Sirene. 
I have been here twice already, but have never 
met either, which shows that the holy ones have 
listened to us, and guarded us frcnn danger." 

Gordon also knelt in silence for a long time, and 
Kenneth felt a strong belief that the Almighty 
Father would hear and answer both prayers, 
coming, as they appeared to do, from devout and 
faithful hearts. 

It seemed to Kenneth but a minute from the 
time he had fallen asleep in the mountain hut, 
when he was awakened by Fritz Rantzau. " The 
morning is on the whole favourable," said the lat- 
ter. " There is a slight mist, but I think it will 
clear before we have been long on our way." 

They then breakfasted; and leaving all their 
sleeping impedimenta in the hut, they took their 
ice-axes, and weut out into the cold, mysterious 
glacier -world, swept by a biting wind, which 
made them shiver, as they walked along through 
the crisp, hard snow. 

For by the time the golden sun had risen they 
hoped to stand on the topmost peak of the Siren, 
which seemed to beckon them to heights as yet so 
far above. They crept over the broad crevasses, 
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helped by their ladder ; and even more cautiously 
along the narrow, knife-like ridges of the glaciers, 
gradually and slowly mounting higher and higher. 

TJtter and absolute silence reigned in the vast 
snow^fields and blue-veined glaciers stretching 
inimitably around them. If a necessary word of 
warning had to be spoken by either guide, he 
whispered it, lest by any chance the vibration of 
his voice, echoing through the stillness, should 
wake the slumbering avalanche into awful vitality. 

On they went, until the air became difficult to 
breathe, in its intense, rarified purity. The mist, 
which had lingered round the lofty throne of La 
Sirene, had lifted ; the sky was b*ightening, and 
the sun would soon be coming up in his chariot of 
fire. 

Now only one steep, short slope of clear slippery 
ice lay before them, and they halted for a few 
minutes' rest before assailing this last arSte, 

Fritz Rantzau led the dangerous way alone, in 
order that he might cut the necessary foot-hold 
with his axe; then followed Kenneth, Max, and 
Gk)rdon, roped together in the customary manner. 

It was no easy task, and one which needed a 
perfectiy steady head. Kenneth pressed on stur- 
dily, glancing neither at the deep crevasse on the 
right hand, nor the sheer precipice on the left. 

Ten minutes more, and they would have attained 
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their goal, when a sharp, sudden cry, which Ken- 
neth never forgot, rang through the startled air^ 
and he felt a sudden jerk at the rope. Only the 
strength with which he instinctively held his ice- 
axe, deeply cloven into the glacier, kept him from 
following Gordon, who, whether by sudden terror, 
faintness, or weakness of the rope — who could tell? 
— had slipped into the dark depths of the crevasse^ 
in one short moment, far beyond all human aid. 

A strange, almost uncontrollable impulse to cast 
himself also into that bottomless gulf swept over 
Kenneth, which all who have witnessed sudden 
death in any form will understand ; but the strong 
arms of the guide held him back. 

They stopped short in awed, terrified silence 
beyond power of speech, listening for the sound 
which never came again. Then they retraced 
their steps a few paces, and with one voice, though 
in two languages, poured forth that supplication 
taught us by Christ himself, and in which every 
sect and creed bearing His name unite. 

'* Our Father which art in Heaven," those won- 
derful, universal words seemed to possess a mar- 
vellous and solemn consolation spoken here, and 
appeared to give them strength and courage, and 
made Kenneth say at length, " Is there no rescue 
possible, my friends ? " 

Friends ! Before they had been as master and 
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servants; now a common sorrow bound them 
closely together. 

" It is useless to attempt ft," said Max ; " the 
depth of the crevasse is unknown." And then, 
with one last backward glance, they wended thehr 
way slowly towards the hut. 

Kenneth felt an awful sense of Ibneliness and 
depression lying heavily at his heart; strange 
confused thoughts flitted through his brain; and 
he felt incapable of realizing what had happened. 

He vaguely wondered what was the Christian 
name- borne by poor Gordon, for whom his sympa- 
thy made him feel, not the regret for a passing 
acquaintance, but rather a grief as for the loss of 
some dear brother or friend. He thought of the 
possible mother, sisters — ^nay even of one nearer 
and dearer — who might mourn the dead, and who 
could never shed their loving tears over his soli- 
tary grave. Supposing he himself had fallen, 
what would Eleanor have felt? He seemed to 
have lost all control over his thoughts, which 
strayed far away to the most irrelevant subjects ; 
and he was glad when he remembered that Gordon 
had knelt and prayed the night before. Only the 
night before, and yet how long ago it appeared ! 

The slow, cheerless return journey seemed 
interminable to Kenneth, mentally and physically 
worn out as he was. He hated the white snow- 
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fields around him, they looked so cold and crael ; 
the very sun was hidden behind a bank of grey 
clouds, which had gathered shortly after the acci- 
dent. His thoughts reverted longingly to the 
garden at Geron, that fancy painted in such soft 
and glowing colours, and which rose like som^ 
mocking mirage before his tired eyes. 

Kenneth felt thankful indeed when they once 
more reached the frail shelter of the hut, for hid 
limbs were trembling, and a deadly faintness was 
creeping over him so irresistibly, that, as they 
entered it, he fell insensible upon the ground. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

AT THE SEILENHOF. 

"Guess now wlio holds thee?" " Death," I said. But,there^ 
The silver answer rang—" Not Death, but Love." — 

Mrs. Bkownino. 

In the mean time, whilst Eemseth Lade was 
lying unconscious in the mountain hut of La 
Sirene, the Dalkeiths were travelling towards 
Zennatt. 

They were accompanied by the lively Mr. Pol* 
lioty and by Frank Allman, who, in accordance 
with the directions given in a telegram from his 
uncle, had awaited them at Visp, and was as much 
surprised as the latter had intended he should be 
at so unexpected a meeting with Mr. Warrender's 
heiress. The King of Geron gave his nephew 
some admonitions upon the necessity of keeping 
the secret; but there was no need for any such 
caution. Frank had never deplored a fault more 
deeply than the breach of trust he had thought* 
lessly committed in gratifying Mr. FoUiot's curio- 
sity concerning the will. It was the first and last 
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time that he ever fell into such grave error, and 
he felt heartily ashamed of himself, and annoyed 
with his uncle, who had put the temptation in his 
way. 

Mr. FoUiot, however, refrained from saying 
anything about his own plans, trusting to Frank's 
susceptibility, and even more to his own clever- 
ness, to bring about the result he desired. 

But, unfortunately, he reckoned without his 
host ; for Verna, whose energy appeared to have 
deserted her, elected to ride up to S. Nicklaus in 
company with Jack, who, being anxious ta do 
daring deeds among the high glaciers, was mean- 
while sparing his weak ankle as much as possible. 

It must be confessed that the whole party were 
agreeably surprised with Frank, whose high spirits 
and genuine delight in the scenery made him a 
• lively companion ; whilst even Eleanor felt pleased 
at the thought that Kenneth Lade would greet 
them at their journey's end, especially as Jack had 
forgotten to answer his letter, and their arrival 
would be a surprise. 

Now, sad to say, the rheumatism, which suffers 
not even kings to escape its clutches, was irritating 
Mr. FoUiot's right knee, and even more his temper; 
so that by the time they reached S. Nicklaus he 
was glad to accept Dr. Dalkeith's good-natured 
invitation to share his carriage. Jack and Yema 
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occupying another vehicle, and Eleanof, Frank, 
and Ferrers constituting the walking party; 
though lazy Ferrers had only undertaken the long 
tramp on the discovery that an old school-fellow, 
whom he had met at the little hotel, was also 
bound for Zermatt. 

Thus that unpleasant odd number, said to be no 
company, was avoided, and Frank and Eleanor 
chatted in a very friendly manner as they walked 
along together. 

Just as they were outside S. Nicklaus, they 
encountered a wedding party, evidently on their 
way to church. Neither bride nor bridegroom 
was particularly handsome ; but the faces of both 
wore a pleasant expression of entire contentment, 
as they responded smilingly to Frank's salutation. 

"That reminds me," lie remarked, as the pictu- 
resque group passed over the bridge, "that in a 
fortnight I am in for a grand wedding, and a ball 
to follow; but I am afraid the * happy pair* will 
not look as joyful as this couple. My uncle tells 
me, by the way, that you know the bridegroom— 
Engledew." 

Eleanor was silent a moment, and then said, " Yes. 
Can you tell me anything about the bride ? " 

So Frank told. how he had picked up Janet's 
bracelet on that hot afternoon, and described his 
subsequent visits to the Crosses ; though, of 
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coarse, he was silent regarding the letter of 
which he had as yet been unable to speak to his 
uncle. 

There was enough of the ordinary girl in Elea- 
nor for her to put the question — " Is she pretty ? " 

Frank laughed. <^I expect you ladies would 
call her ' plain ' ; but I should think she was very 
good. I never saw her without some sort of chari- 
table work in her hands. She wasn't a bit clever, 
you know ; and she seemed to me as if she had 
been repressed all her life. I can't explain why, 
but I felt sorry for her the first time we met." 

" Poor girl ! " said Eleanor sympathetically. " I 
hope she will be happy." 

There was a curiously moved and interested 
expression in her voice as she said these words, 
which caused Frank to exclaim abruptly, but seri- 
ously, '^ I feel I can trust you, Miss Dalkeith ; " 
and then, without further hesitation, he told the 
story of the letter. 

^'Tou must not think badly of Miss Cross for 
having confided this to me," he continued. '^ If 
you saw her home, I think you would understand 
much that at first appears strange. But I appeal 
to you because you were at Geron with Engledew, 
and because I hope you may be able to tell me 
that the imputation contained in the letter is 
untrue. It is a delicate subject for me to discuss ; 
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but I could not bear to see her cry, as she cried 
that morning, without at least trying to help; 
though I am clumsy over it I know." 

" I respect you for what you have done," replied 
Eleanor warmly ; " and to show you how much I 
do so, I will tell you all I know. That other girl, 
with whom Carl Engledew played falsely, was my 
sister." 

There was a silence, and then Frank went on 
hurriedly, trying like a true Englishman to hide his 
fediings — " Thank you a thousand times for letting 
me know this. Do you think it would be possi- 
ble for you to write to Miss Cross, and save her 
from such a marriage before it is too late ? The 
news would come more fitly from you." 

"I will ask my father," responded Eleanor 
gravely ; and then they said no more on the sub- 
ject, though enough had passed for a mutual liking 
to spring up between them. 

All this time Zermatt had been in a state of 
unusual excitement, for early in the morning the 
watchers at the telescopes, who follow with eager 
eyes those who are climbing the higher peaks, had 
seen Gordon's fatal fall, and had spread the dread- 
ful news that one of the four on La Sirene had 
been lost in the dark crevasse near the summit. 

A relief party of volunteers had at once started 
to the assistance of the mountaineers, for, through 
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the prolonged waiting in the hut, fears were enter- 
tained that some injury might have befallen the 
survivors. 

The prevailing opinion was that the victim was 
not a guide, the telescopists averring that it was 
one of the Eaglishmen, who were shorter than the 
stalwart Rantzaus. But this assurance did little to 
lessen the anxiety of their widowed mother, or of 
the two girls to whom Max and Fritz were be- 
trothed. They passed the day in prayer at the 
little church, amid those alternations of hope and 
fear which make suspense seem harder to bear 
than the worst certainty. 

There was general sympathy expressed through- 
out the Seilenhof for the two young Englishmen. 
Most of the visitors postponed their own excur- 
sions, in order to wait for the news which seemed 
so long in coming ; whilst many a motherly heart 
ached for those far away, who loved the unknown 
dead. All ordinary business and pleasure were 
alike laid aside. 

At last, however, the tidings came that the 
party could be seen returning ; and then all know- 
ledge of their movements ceased for a time, the 
lower portion of the Sirene being hidden by ano- 
ther peak in front of it, and the rest of the path 
winding through thick pine woods. 

By the time the Dalkeiths arrived, the evening 
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shadows were falling, and the return of the moun- 
tameers was hourly anticipated. The doctor was 
annoyed to find that their rooms were very small, 
and high up ; but he became reconciled on disco- 
vering that the terms, for which he had -arranged 
by letter, included the use of a small sitting-room 
which adjoined their sleeping apartments. The 
proprietor's excitement concerning the accident 
caused him to launch into the sad story whilst he 
was showing them then* quarters. They all lis- 
tened sympathetically at first, but with what a 
deepened interest when Jack's question as to the 
names of the Englishmen brought the reply, that 
the one was a Herr Gordon, and the other a Herr 
Lade. 

Even the boys turned pale, and Eleanor felt 
almost stunned. She* went back to the bedroom 
that she and Verna were to occupy, and began 
mechanically to unpack their boxes. She tried 
in vain to realize that the quiet, serious lover, 
who had pleaded so earnestly for her heart, 
might be lying beneath the blue ice -water of 
the crevasse. 

Who does not know the sensation that steals 
over the heart at the first tidings of the death of 
some friend? — that useless, hopeless wish that 
we had been kinder to him whilst he was still 
with us. This feeling now swept irresistibly 
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over Eleanor's heart, and love came with it, over- 
powering every other emotion. It was no sndden 
passion. Love had been very near her in the gar- 
den at Geron, and now this surprise of doubt and 
dread roused it into warm and genuine life. Her 
answer would be different now, if Kenneth could 
but return to ask that question again. But she 
was scarcely conscious of this herself, and Vema 
had wondered at the quiet manner in which Elea- 
nor had received the news. 

Vema, however, knew her sister too well to 
question her, and felt, indeed, too tired to do more 
than lie idly on the sofa, watching Eleanor flit 
about the room in her customary manner. Jack, 
Ferrers, and the doctor, too anxious to wait quietly, 
had started along the road by which the travellers 
would return. Half an hour went by without a 
word passing between the two girls; and then 
hasty footsteps were heard on the stairs, and Jack 
dashed in, gasping breathlessly, '< Kenneth Lade 
is safe ! " 

Perhaps the truest prayers we ever pray are 
those which, short and almost wordless, rise from 
our inmost hearts in moments of intense relief. 
Such was the almost inaudible, but intensely 
earnest, "Thank God!" which softly fell from 
Eleanor's lips at these welcome words. 

" Come down and see him, both of you ; " and 
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the eager messenger ran off again, followed by 
Vema. Possibly Eleanor felt that such a meeting 
as would be that between herself and Kenneth 
Lade was not for witnesses. 

' The sight that presented itself was very touch- 
ing. The large hall of the hotel was crowded with 
people, who mingled their words of greeting to 
the living with reverent awe-stricken mention of 
the dead. 

. By the door stood the Rantzaus, whose mother 
and sweethearts hung about them with kisses and 
tears. 

Kenneth's face was very pale ; but it brightened 
with pleasure when he saw Verna, though even 
at that exciting moment he was struck by her 
changed expression and weary look. The doctor 
probably guessed the reason of Eleanor's absence, 
for he went upstairs to find her in the little sitting- 
room. She kissed him without a word. These 
two understood one another so well, that there 
was no need of speech between them just then. 
** I will send Kenneth here," he said, feeling, as he 
went away, somewhat pained at his heart that he 
could no longer be all in all to this well-loved 
daughter. 

A little later, when Kenneth was making his 
way upstdrs, the doctor said to him, "If you 
would like to see Eleanor, you will find her in that 

Q 
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room." Neither quite remembered afterwards 
exactly how it happened, but when Eleanor gaye 
her hand to Kenneth, he took her in his arms, and 
they realized that they were all the world to one 
another. 

" You will not send me away now ? " he asked 
presently, as they sat side by side in the gathering 
twilight, with the moonlight shimmering on the 
floor. 

^* Kenneth," she answered, usivg his Christian 
name for the first time, a little shyly, ** perhaps if 
you had never gone to the Sir^ne, I might never 
have known that I loved you." 

They lingered long in that ever-verdant garden 
of Eden — ^to some a joy denied; to others a joy 
to come ; but to all those who have once entered 
in at that " ivory gate and golden " a sweet and 
sunny memory, to be kept green in the heart for 
ever. 

But there must always be a flaw in earthly hap- 
piness, even when it seems approaching perfec- 
tion ; and in the midst of her strange new rapture 
Eleanor thought sorrowfully of Vema. Could she 
have loved Carl as she herself loved Kenneth? 
Could she have felt the same belief in his sincerity? 
Eleanor realized that only now could she under- 
stand something of what her delicate little sister, 
so tenderly shielded all her life, was stDl suffering. 
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At last she said, ^' I must tell Yerna first of all ;" 
and glided away, leaving Kenneth alone. But not 
for long, as Jack entered the room shortly after- 
wards, and was the first recipient of the great 
news, Kenneth stretching out his hand towards 
him, with *^ Jack, dear old boy, I am to be your 
brother, after all." 

Then came the doctor, with Ferrers; and then 
the story leaked out, all the ladies in the hotel tak- 
ing a true feminine delight in this interesting close 
to Kenneth's adventure. Indeed, when he went 
down to supper escorted by the boys, he found 
himself the object of considerable attention. 

Meanwhile, Verna's quick intuition had caused 
her to guess the meaning of Eleanor's absence, 
and she returned to their room to await her, feel- 
ing painfully lonely. Her very occupation, the 
finishing of the unpacking Eleanor had left incom- 
plete, was a pathetic sign of the change which had 
come over the idle, petted darling of old. 

Verna felt weak and tired, and was at last 
' forced to lie down on the sofa near the window, 
from whence the Matterhorn and the harvest moon 
were plainly visible. She was so weary, that life 
appeared a burden almost too heavy for her 
strength. She thought of Carl Engledew with a 
tender longing, that had nothing of anger with it ; 
and even more of the unknown girl he was to 
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marry, whom her fancy represented in a thousand 
ways, but always as very different from the real* 
ity. Then her mind strayed back to her sister— 
not jealously, she was too loving for that, but 
with a pained wonder, like that of a child question* 
ing why one of two should be so haj^y, the other 
so miserable. 

A sudden memory brought back to her a line or 
two of poetry some one had recently quoted in her 
hearing — 

" Wliat's the best thing in the world? 
Love, when so you're loved again ! " 

That had seemed the truest answer then ; yet now 
she almost felt inclined to agree with the sad con- 
clusion of the poetess — 

" Something out of it, I think." 

Vema had always carefully performed what are 
commonly designated religious duties, but she had 
never before understood the comfort contained in 
those promises of a land where partings are un- 
known, and sorrow and sighing " flee away." 

At last Eleanor returned, and, kneeling by her 
sister, told her "joyful story" in a few broken sen- 
tences, which made the sisters nearer and dearer 
to each other than they had ever been before. 

" I hop^ he will prove worthy of you, darling," 
said Verna, trying to rise from the couch as she 
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spoke ; when a sadden f aintness caused her to sink 
back f xhausted. 

" It is nothing really," she averred, in answer 
to Eleanor's anxious inquiries ; ^^ only I have not 
felt well for the last few days. But I must see 
Kenneth this evening', and can easily go into the 
little sitting-room." 

Vema looked so flushed and feverish when she 
offered her congratulations, that both her father 
and Kenneth were much alarmed. The doctor 
insisted on her going to bed at once, and she 
passed a restless and wakeful night. She was so 
much worse in the morning, that her father for- 
bade any one to enter the room except Eleanor; 
and only to Kenneth Lade did he whisper the 
ominous words — " Typhoid fever." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

A MEETING OF THBEE. 

Dead. There's an answer to all carping. — 

Mrs. Browning. 

The watchfal eyes of old Joan, Mr. Warren- 
der*s housekeeper, detected that something was 
strangely amiss with her master, whom she served 
with irreproachable faithfulness. 

The effects of his illness, the long spell of sultry 
weather, and his increasing age and infirmities, 
combined to break down his enfeebled constitution. 
Still, he did not alter his austere mode of life, and 
daily continued to heap up riches for the unknown 
Vema, who 'was seldom absent from his thoughts. 
His nature had undergone a considerable change 
since the night when he had discovered the picture 
of her whose features so strongly resembled those 
of his old love. His heart had softened towards 
many objects of charity which before had failed 
to excite sympathy or interest. He frequently 
performed unwonted acts of generosity, though 
he maintained his customary parsimony towards 
himself. 
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Sometimes, as he sat alone in the twilight, 
visions floated before him of a home made beauti- 
ful by his hard-earaed money, in which his name 
would be remembered with a blessing. 

He almost forgot his nephew in those days, and, 
in spite of Mrs. Engledew's repeated entreaties, he 
absolutely refused to see Janet Cross, who, how- 
ever, like most of the inhabitants of Coalport, knew 
" Old Sam Warrender" by sight. 

It chanced, on the very day when 1^ unknown 
heiress was lying parched with fever far away in 
Zermatt, that Mr. Warrender had betaken himself 
on an errand of business to some offices situated in 
the most crowded part of busy Coalport. He felt 
unwell, and had scarcely touched his frugal break- 
fast; but custom was too strong for him to in- 
dulge in the extravagance of a cab; ^nd although 
a sensation of dizziness had crept over him, he 
started to walk to Mill Street; many passers-by 
staring curiously at the shabby old man as he 
slowly wended his way. 

At length he i^eached the pavement opposite the 
house of Messrs. Hall, where he halted to await an 
opportunity to cross the street. His sight was 
evidently failing him, and it was some time before 
he attempted to make his way among the passing 
vehicles. In doing so, he failed to notice a reck- 
lessly driven cab ; which, turning a comer sharply. 
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struck him to the ground with such yiolence that 
he lay senseless in the midst of an excited crowd 
such as invariably springs into existence whenever 
a street accident occurs. 

The traffic was suspended for a time, one fat 
coachman having to tightly rein his impatient 
horses, to prevent them dashing in amongst the 
stragglers outside the ring which had formed 
round Mr. Warrender. 

This carriage belonged to Mr. Cross, and was 
occupied by Janet, who was going, with a heavy 
heart, to try on her wedding dress. '^ Is any one 
hurt ? ** she cried eagerly. '* Can I do anything ? 
Who is it?" But just then, catching the words 
" Old Sam Warrender," she sprang from the car- 
riage, and threaded her way fearlessly through 
the crowd, which parted respectfully to allow her 
to pass. 

She found a doctor, who had been hastily sum- 
moned from the adjacent hospital, raising the 
prostrate and seemingly lifeless form upon a 
stretcher. She first leant over Mr. Warrender, 
and wiped the dust from his face, with almost a 
daughter's tenderness, and then inquired of the 
doctor whether she might not convey him homo 
in the carriage. But the doctor shook his head, 
responding gravely, " Better, take him to the hos- 
pital, as it is so much nearer, and there he can have 
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a private room, every care, and the best surgical 
treatment." 

So they carried him across the road, Janet fol- 
lowing in order to hear the doctor's opinion. 
They found no injuries on the old man ; but the 
shock of the fall had brought on paralysis. He 
lay still and speechless, the only sign that life was 
not extinct being an eager, wistful expression in 
his wide-open eyes. 

Janet, who had explained to the nurse who she 
was, fancied she guessed what the patient wanted. 
"Mr. Warrender very likely wishes to see his 
nephew," she said. "He has been away some 
time, but was to return early this morning. I will 
send the coachman with a message to him." 

She hastily scribbled a note to Carl — ^^'Yoor 
uncle has had a bad accident, and is at St. Martin's 
hospital : lose no time in coming to hun." 

"You will let me stay here?" she continued, 
turning to the nurse ; " it seems terrible to leave 
poor Mr. Warrender alone." And so Janet sat on, 
waiting and watching, with those restless, sleep- 
less eyes fixed inquiringly upon her own. 

The invalid appeared to hear all that passed, 
though he was speechless; and it was also clear 
that he understood who was with him. Janet's 
pitying heart yearned for Carl's arrival, which 
would, she trusted, relieve the look of pain upon 
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that worn face. She had scarcely thought of this 
meeting on her own account, until she heard a 
footstep outside, and Engledew entered. 

He was dressed with characteristic care, and if 
he experienced a pang of regret on perceiving his 
uncle's condition, there was nothing in his unde- 
monstrative face to betray the slightest concern. 
There was no involuntary exclamation, no quick 
look of sympathy more eloquent than words, such 
as few could have restrained at such a sight. He 
sighed, it is true, as he glanced towards the 
stricken man; but the sigh sounded more like (me 
of relief than of sympathy with pain. He was 
thinking exclusively of self, and of the change in 
his affairs which Mr. Warrender's impending death 
must make. His thoug'hts flew swiftly back to the 
purple mountains and blue lakes of Switzerland, 
and he pictured himself rich, and free to mairy 
Vema Dalkeith. He never doubted her forgive- 
ness, which showed that in one particular at least 
he partially understood the nature of the girl he 
had deceived, and who still loved hun, ''not wisely, 
but too well." 

The hospital was a strange place of meeting for 
the two whom the little world of Coalport sup- 
posed were so soon to be united ; but Carl and 
Janet did not meet like plighted lovers, a cold 
hand-shake being the only greeting that passed 
between them. 
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The doctors had pronounced Mr. Warrender's 
case hopeless. It might be but a few hours, or it 
might be a few days, he certainly could not sur^ 
vive longer. The watchers sat on either side of 
the room ; the nurse was behind the screen, con« 
cealed from sight, but within hearing. Some irre- 
sistible impulse compelled Janet to remain, and so 
the two waited silently for the end. 

Nothing was heard save the ioud ticking of the 
watch that had been taken from the old man's 
pocket, the frail works of which had withstood the 
shock fatal to the human mechanism more ^^ fear- 
fully and wonderfully made." "Tick-tick, tick- 
tick" — it appeared to Janet as if she had listened 
to that monotonous sound and watched the lines 
of that grey set face for years, instead of hours, 
whilst she racked her brains in a vain effort to 
interpret Mr. Warrender's unspoken desire ; for it 
was manifest that, after all, it was not his nephew 
he wanted. 

At length she noticed that his restless eyes 
seemed ever to wander towards the chair upon 
which lay the coat he had worn before the acci- 
dent. A thought struck her, and she turned to 
Carl, and said in low tones, as if fearful of disturb- 
ing the solemn stillness, " There may be something 
for which your uncle wishes in one of his pockets." 

This the sick man evidently understood, for he 
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tamed his eyes beseechingly upon his nephew, 
who pat his hand into the pocket of the old grey 
coat. He drew oat a card, carefully preserved 
from friction by folds of tissae paper ; but when 
he had removed the covering, he suddenly became 
pale — ^pale as Mr. Warrender himself ; for he held 
in his hand the portrait of the living Verna Dal- 
keith. It did not reflect the sorrowful expression 
she had worn as she sat at the piano on their last 
night at Geron, but it was rather the image of the 
happy girl who had smiled upon him so sweetly 
on that sunmier Sunday afternoon, a few short 
weeks ago, when they had first met. 

He saw her before him in her white dress ; the 
roses she had worn still looked fresh and fair ; and 
he seemed again to hear the echo of the song — 
*^ By the margin of fair Zurich's waters." He laid 
the photograph on the bed, close by Mr. Warren- 
der's powerless hand, and in a few moments after- 
wards the tired eyes closed in sleep. Then the 
nurse beckoned the watchers to leave the room, to 
which Carl returned half an hour later. 

No word of explanation passed between Carl 
and Janet ; but she had felt a conviction steal into 
her heart that the original of that lovely picture, 
so different from anything which could be made of 
her own, was the girl who had taken the place 
which should have been hers in the affections of 
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her betrothed. Her quick eye had detected the in- 
Yoluntary start he had given, and how his face had 
changed colour upon the discovery of the picture. 

Who was she ? and how came it about that it 
was only for this portrait the old man cared in his 
last moments ? Janet asked herself ; but she could 
find no satisfactory answer to either question. 

And Carl ? how shall his confused thoughts be 
told, as he sat in the very shadow of death, waiting 
the approach of the " mystic king of terrors*' ? He 
wondered how his uncle could have obtained this 
picture, and even more why he should care so 
much for the likeness of a girl whom, so far as he 
knew, he had never seen in his life; but neither 
could he find any solution to the enigma. 

Once, whilst Mr. Warrender slept, Carl caught 
up the photograph and kissed it ; but as he looked 
into those speaking eyes, they seemed to change 
their expression and to look reproachful, sad and 
heavy as he had last seen them. 

But he repelled all gloomy fancies, with the 
cheering reflection that in a few hours he would 
be rich, and free to choose the girl he loved. As 
for Janet, he could easily break off his engagement 
to her. He would begin life afresh; he would 
give up racing and cards ; he would leave Coal- 
port, with its hateful associations, and live in 
London or Paris. 
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Whilst these visions floated before him, the 
noonday sunshine had flushed into crimson sunset, 
which in its turn had given place to grey twilight^ 
slowly deepening into night. Still the suffering 
face lay quiet and motionless on the pillow, and 
Yema's eyes seemed fixed upon Carl from the 
picture lying on the coverlet. 

The expression of the old man's countenance 
was so placid, that he might have been thought 
dead whilst he slept ; and when at length, in the 
early morning, Samuel Warrender's spirit returned 
to its Maker, neither the eager watcher nor the 
nurse knew precisely when the change had taken 
place. 

And thus he passed behind the veil, solitary in 
death as in life, with no loving voice to cheer him 
as he stood upon the brink of the dark river, it 
may be in the hope that one fair face would greet 
him from among the ^* shining ones" upon the 
other side. 

Requiescat in pace ! His faults were many ; but 
even his life contrasted favourably with CarFs. 
He had been honest and faithful according to his 
lights, and it could at least be said of him that 
he had never needlessly inflicted pain upon any 
human heart. 

There was a look of unspeakable tranquillity 
over the rugged features and firmly-set mouth. 
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which awed Carl Engledew, as he stood alone 
gazing for a while upon the dead, into whose 
rough, cold hands the nurse, with womanly in- 
stinct, had placed the-photograph. This Carl saw, 
but could not resist a selfish longing for its pos- 
session. He hesitated a moment, then stealthily 
drew the picture from the stiffened fingers; and 
thus Mr. Warrender was not permitted to carry 
to the grave even this frail memorial of his early 
love. 

When Engledew passed from the darkened room 
into the deserted streets, he was dazzled by the 
golden sunlight, and exultant in the thought that 
at last happiness could elude his grasp no longer. 

He would go to Janet without delay, and tell 
her the truth in such a manner that she would at 
once perceive the impossibility of their union. 
For the funeral, and the reading of his uncle's will, 
he would be compelled to remain in Coalport ; and 
then for love and Switzerland. 

Janet had sent inquiries to the hospital almost as 
soon'as it was light, and she shed a few sympa- 
thetic tears when the news of old Mr. Warrender's 
death was brought to her. 

And whilst Carl was on his way to Bellevue 
House, the post brought Janet a letter from Frank, 
who told her of all that had taken place at Geron. 
It was brief, but very kindly expressed; for 
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Frank's heart was touched with sincere pity for 
these two girla. 

At Yema's name the paper fell from Janet's 
hands. It was, then, she whose portrait, for some 
incomprehensible reason, had so soothed Mr. War- 
render on his dying pillow. She scarcely knew if 
the tears which blinded her eyes were of regret or 
relief in knowing the truth. But the memory of 
Carl's callous look of indifference beside that 
solemn death-bed rose before her, and she felt that 
her dreams of a higher, happier life with him could 
never be realized. 

She was in the garden when he came towards 
her. In a few simple words, entirely free from 
any touch of reproach, she told him all she knew 
of his conduct in Switzerland. He made no 
excuse or denial, and listened without a pang of 
regret for any pain or disappointment he might 
have inflicted on this unoffending girl. 

In his heart of hearts he congratulated himself 
that Janet had spared him the undignified necessity 
of requesting to be released from his engagement 
to her, and he forgave even Mr. FoUiot's anony- 
mous letter and Frank's interference with his 
affairs; whilst Janet's decided tone and manner 
told him that it would be useless to feign surprise 
or annoyance. 

The interview was not a long one, and Carl left 
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Janet to break the news to her irascible old father. 
Mr. Cross was angry and indignant, less at his 
daughter's possible disappointment than at the 
thought of a compromise of his own importance in 
the eyes of the gossips of Coalport. But, upon 
reflection, even he was glad that the engagement 
had been broken off. 



E 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

SURPBISES AND DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

The best laid schemes o' mice and men 
Gang aft a>gley. — Bukns. 

There were at first few people in the Seilenhof 
who were aware of Verna Dalkeith's illness ; and 
no one, except the doctor, Eleanor, and Kennetk 
Lade, knew that it was with typhoid fever she had 
been stricken. Of these three, there was probably 
only one who guessed the danger she was already 
in. Love is proverbially blind, and Kenneth real- 
ized before the father and sister, how frail Vema 
was, and how slender her hold upon life. 

It was thought best to keep the secret even from 
the boys; so, though there was a vague rumour 
current that an English girl in the hotel was very 
ill, mountaineering, music, dancing, and pleasure 
went on in Zermatt as before. 

Frank AUman, however, thought, from Eleanor's 
anxious looks, that she was more apprehensive 
than she cared to admit; so he considerately 
devoted himself to Ferrers and Jack, taking them 
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long excursions in order to keep them out of the 
way, and thus became very useful. 

Count von Stbrmen, who had followed the object 
of his silent devotion from Geron, was evidently 
another who was deeply anxious, having, poor fel- 
low, spent countless francs in fees to servants for 
the latest news concerning Verna. 

But to describe the feelings of Mr. Folliot 
would- require a graphic pen indeed. His whole 
scheme was a complete and miserable fiasco. To 
think that he should have brought Frank from 
Coalport simply to let' the idle scamp take his 
pleasure among the mountains I 

To say that he actually blamed Verna for falling 
ill, would perhaps be stretching a point, inasmuch 
as she could not help herself. But his exaspera- 
tion was undeniable, and all who came in his way 
suffered from its effects, more especially as, in the 
absence of his little wife, he was unable to vent 
his feelings on that much-enduring woman. 

Frank, too, was not as yielding as he ought to 
have been : he had really been a good deal more 
outspoken concerning that affair of the anonymous 
letter than became a dutiful nephew — he having 
rather unwisely g^ven his uncle " a piece of his 
mind," and related the whole of Janet*s story, 
ending with an account of his own letter to her. 
This had been the last straw piled on the troubles 
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of the King of Geron. " For, of course," he solflo- 
quized, "the girl will throw Engledew over — 
must. She will naturally be disappointed at the 
loss of so good a match ; and if Frank, who seems 
to get on with the family remarkably well, had but 
been on the spot, Miss Cross might have accepted 
him, if only to make use of her trousseau. The 
boy is perverse, very perverse." 

This conclusion was the result of an attempt on 
his part to hint gently to Frank the possible ad- 
vantages which might accrue from his immediate 
return to those realms of bliss the offices of Messrs. 
Bradnack and Short, but which had been met in a 
manner that plainly showed there had been no 
selfish arriere-pemee in his disinterested desire to 
help the poor little heiress. 

Then, as if all this was not sufficient, rheumatism 
must needs torment and plague the knees that Mr. 
FoUiot would fain have proved so nimble ; whilst, 
Ultima Thule of sorrow, there was not a card- 
player in the whole of the Seilenhof . The money 
he had won of Engledew was almost exhausted, 
and the proprietor of the hotel was an astute, 
matter-ofrfact Teuton, who had an unpleasant 
^manner of insisting on the weekly settlement of all 
accounts, and on whom the most flowery verbiage 
was thrown away, unless accompamed by prompt 
cash payment. 
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Often and often did poor Mr. Folliot wish that 
he had never left his comfortable quarters at the 
Beau Site, where the worthy old Chardron was so 
easily satisfied. He made up his muid to leave 
Zermatt at the end of a week, unless some unfore- 
seen event should warrant his changing his plans. 

And they were changed. Two or three sunny 
days slipped by one after the other — full of plea- 
sure to Frank, Jack, and Ferrers ; flat and unpro- 
fitable to Mr. Folliot, who spent his mornings in 
bed in the society of Nana and UAssomoir^ his 
afternoons in melancholy reflections as he sat in 
the verandah, and his evenings in the billiard- 
room — ^though, as the gout had migrated to his 
elbow joint, his right hand had lost its cunning. 

At first he made a trifle by a modest bet or two ; 
but fortune refused to smile upon the King of 
Greron, and he lost more than he won. Then there 
was the usual absence of ready money, which 
caused the 'cute Americans with whom he laid 
wagers to fight shy of him. 

Another of his resources for killing time was the 
composition of several letters to his friend De 
Ronoff, of whose I U's he possessed a consi- 
derable number ; but familiarity with similar effu- 
sions had bred contempt of them in the mind of the 
Russian, and he took no notice of his former com- 
rade's importunities. 
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Mr. FoUiot also read the English newspapers 
assiduously, having for many years nourished a 
hope that "something" likely to suit him might 
turn up in the advertisement columns — " light and 
easy, with little to do and plenty to get; say a 
travelling tutorship to a young nobleman or gentle- 
man." " Here am I," he soliloquized, " a man still 
in the prime of life, and capable of a good deal if I 
could but get rid of my debts." 

One day, as he sat alone in the smoking room, 
he even fell to wondering lazily to what sum 
that vast schedule would amount, could it by any 
means be computed. " I believe I began when I 
was about nine, with half a dozen of ginger-beer : 
why, it would take a Rothschild to meet my liabili- 
ties. Now, I will not be hard on Frank if he does 
get one of the heiresses : I will merely insist on 
his helping me to retire gracefully into obscurity 
— ^let us say some French provincial town, Tours 
for instance, where I could pass my evenings in 
sipping eau sucree and playing dominoes for sous, 
going to bed at ten." 

A waiter shattered his airy castle at this junc- 
ture by entering with the latest copy of the Times. 

Mr. Folliot thereupon lighted a fresh cigar, and 
began, according to custom, to read over the 
births, marriages, and deaths. 

At the very bottom of the long column he 
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caught sight of the following — " From the effects 
of an accident, Samuel Warrender, late of New 
Street, Coalport." " So he is dead. Ah ! it is 
what we must all come to," murmured the ubiqui- 
tous one piously. "Now, if Miss Verna would 
only get better, Frank's fortune would be made. 
A pretty girl and heaps of money ! why, if I were 
free, I'd marry her myself." 

He had just arrived at this conclusion when Dr. 
Dalkeith entered the room on his way to the salle- 
a-manger, where he was going to take some 
refreshment after many hours of watching; for 
Verna lay upstairs unconscious, and they were 
waiting in fear and trembling for the critical 
change that must soon take place. 

The doctor was so absorbed in his grief that he 
was about to pass Mr. FoUiot- without speaking, 
when the latter greeted him, and inquired for the 
invalid. With all his failings, FoUiot was by no 
means unkind at heart, and he felt sincerely sorry 
when the father replied slowly, " I fear she is very 
ill. I would not alarm the people before by saying 
that it was typhoid fever ; but now I think it best 
they should know the truth, and I am on my way 
to tell the manager." 

"There is no danger, I trust," continued Mr. 
FoUiot anxiously. And he did " trust," though, it 
is to be feared, more on Frank's account than on 
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Verna's. " Poor man ! " he thought, with genuine 
pity, "it is well indeed that he does not know 
there is a risk of such a fine fortune slipping 
out of her hands." But Dr. Dalkeith would have 
deemed any sacrifice light that could have brought 
back the Vema of old days. "Have you heard 
that your friend Mr. Warrender is dead ? " conti- 
nued Mr. FoUiot, pointing to the notice in the 
Times, which the doctor read, not without a strong 
feeling of regret for the old man. 

Then he made his way to the small room where 
the busy proprietor of the Seilenhof sat surrounded 
with bills and account-books, and told his sad 
news. The impassive Herr Elsler had children of 
his own : and after his natural alarm in reference 
to infection had been pacified, he offered a respect- 
ful sympathy, the more welcome for being so 
unexpected. 

And when Herr Elsler in his turn told his wife, 
that buxom lady wept copiously, and then retired 
to the kitchen, to prepare with her own hands 
some special dainty for the doctor, the sight of 
whose weary face had touched her motherly 
heart. 

Jack, Ferrers, and Frank AUman were just 
returning from some scramble among the moun- 
tains, and the doctor caught sight of them as he 
sat taking his coffee by the window. Boy-like, 
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the two brothers had forgotten their sister's illness 
for the moment, not yet knowing how serious it 
was. They were whistling merrily, and looked 
the personification of health and happiness. 

When, however, they saw their father, they 
hastened to him, saying eagerly, " How is 
Verna ? " The twilight shadows were falling, and 
the room was deserted; so that no one except 
Jack and Ferrers heard the doctor's voice falter 
as he said, '* My sons, otir darling is very ill. We 
must pray that God will spare her to us." 

It seemed to the boys as if the room grew sud- 
denly dark, and there was a mist over their eyes, 
and a terrible dread in their hearts, as they clasped 
their father's hand in silent sympathy. 

They had found no words to express their sor- 
row, before a waiter entered hastily, and handed 
a telegram to Dr. Dalkeith. This was from the 
friend who was taking charge of his practice in 
London, and ran as follows: — "Have just heard 
from solicitors of late Warrender. He leaves his 
whole fortune to your daughter Verna. Your 
return will be necessary. Say when you will 
^ome." 

After hastily sending a reply, telling of Vema's 
illness, he told the boys the wonderful news, feel- 
ing himself as completely mystified as they did. 
A serious man, such as Dr. Ferrers, his own son's 
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godfather, could have, made no mistake: it must 
be true; but the truth was indeed in this case 
" stranger than fiction." 

Dr. Dalkeith would have been little surprised 
had Mr. Warrender left him a leg^y; but that 
he should have left all his property to Vema, 
whom he had never seen, of whose very name 
he might have been thought ignorant — this was 
unaccountable indeed. 

They never knew the reason of that strange 
bequest, for Mr. Warrender, true to his character, 
had left nothing to explain the terms of his will, 
but had kept his short love-story locked in his own 
heart for ever. It seemed a swift punishment 
for Carl's deception, that the very girl whose heart 
he had broken should so soon become possessed of 
wealth far greater than that for which she had 
been sacrificed. 

The doctor thought it all over, as, refusing even 
the companionship of his boys, he went out into the 
cool evening air to meditate alone, to " lift up his 
eyes unto the hills," from whence it might be help 
would come. And there, with only the soft beam- 
ing eye of the first silvery star upon him, did he 
face the terrible thought that perhaps his little girl 
would never know of this accession to wealth. 

He thought of the old man sleeping the last 
sleep in the grave at home in England. His had 
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been a lonely, disappointed life: was his very 
money to carry a misfortune with it too? He 
reverted to Carl Engledew almost pityingly. He 
had received heavy retribution already, and might 
not worse be in store ? 

He tried to chase that thought from out his 
brain, but it remained, and took possession of it. 
And thus he returned to watch until the midnight 
hour, which should bring Life or Death. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

"IN THE VALLEY OP THE SHADOW." 

The fiiint low echo that we hear of fiir-off music seems to fill 
The silent air with love and fear, and the world's clamours all 
grow still. — Adelaide Proctor. 

It seemed to Eleanor as if she had spent a life- 
time, instead of a few days only, in that darkened 
room by her sister's bedside; and the night in 
which she awaited the crisis seemed even longer 
than those which had gone before. 

But every dark cloud has a silver lining, and 
perhaps this heavy trial taught her to realize the 
worth of her quiet, serious lover, so quick at sug- 
gesting remedies and resources, and so devoted to 
her in the few hours she spent in necessary rest 
and refreshment. Love and sorrow had in this 
short time altered her from the independent Elea- 
nor of old into a sweet, loving woman, feeling the 
true woman's need of a strong arm on which to 
lean, and had given her an added charm in Ken- 
neth's eyes. 

She sat with her father by Verna's bedside, 
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watching" for the expected change with a patience 
that scarcely dared to hope, and glancing eagerly 
from time to time at her sister. 

The doctor would not hear of Vema's beautiful 
hair being cut off, and it had by some means 
escaped from the ribbon which bound it, so that 
the soft wealth of curls fell over the pillow, 
which was scarcely whiter than the face — a face 
so still and fair that it might have been chiselled 
in marble. She lay so motionless, that her father 
leant over her once or twice in order to catch the 
sound of the low breathing that alone proved life 
to be present in the fragile form. 

Eleanor's eyes were so heavy, that, in spite of 
her anxiety, she at last fell asleep, leaving her 
father to keep his solemn vigil alone. He did not 
rouse her till an hour after midnight, when he said, 
with a sob in his voice, " The fever has turned ; 
she is sleeping naturally, and we may hope." 

And when the morning dawned, and the light 
streamed in through the closed shutters, Verna 
awoke to consciousness, and greeted them with a 
faint smile and a word or two that filled their 
hearts with quiet thanksgiving. 

It was Sunday ; and when, a little later on, the 
bells of the English church summoned the faithful 
to come, in the early freshness of the morning, and 
offer the "pure offering," Eleanor left the sick- 
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room to join the worshippers in the church, feel- 
ing, as she knelt in the little ^nctuary in the sun- 
shine, that the Gloria in eoccehis had never sounded 
half so divine and beautiful before. 

But after the first rapture of relief had subsided, 
she still felt doubtful; for Verna, though she 
smiled and spoke to them, appeared to have no 
desire to live, and to be lying in a state of calm, 
impassive waiting. 

Perhaps it was so. Hers was a nature too weak 
to wish for a return to a world from which she 
was fast drifting away, and which, on looking 
back, seemed only full of weariness. 

Verna reflected, when she was able to collect 
her thoughts, that it would be impossible to re- 
trace her steps towards the old life. It had 
slipped from her, with the short love-dream that 
had vanished past recall. 

Simday and Monday passed by, and there was 
neither improvement nor retrogession perceptible. 
Clearly Verna wanted something to rouse her, and 
bring her back to earth. 

At least, so thought Eleanor, who suggested 
that she should be told of the fortune which had 
been so strangely bequeathed to her. Dr. Dalkeith 
at first demurred, thinking it might bring Verna 
pain rather than pleasure ; but he at last consented 
to let Eleanor tell the wonderful story. 
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Verna had been perfectly conscious ever since 
the crisis, and had spoken from time to time. She 
had twice seen her brothers; and though her 
nurses had dreaded lest this should excite her, 
nothing disturbed her perfect calm. 

Meanwhile the greatest sympathy and interest 
were manifested throughout the hotel. Von Stor- 
men roamed about like an unquiet spurit, until even 
the doctor had been touched by the poor fellow's 
devotion, and had cheered him by himself giving 
the better news: 

This morning he had ventured to send a little 
bouquet of mountain forget-me-nots, and Eleanor 
had placed them in a vase close to the bedside. 
The invalid had noticed them directly, and had 
understood and smiled when Eleanor answered her 
question as to the sender. 

But the smile quickly faded, and tendei; memo- 
ries filled Verna*s eyes with burning tears. She 
saw her old self as in a dream, in the breakfast- 
room at Geron, giving such a flower to Carl Engle- 
dew, and almost heard his voice saying lightly, 
"You are wearing that German's little blue 
things." Surely, if he knew how ill she was, he 
would return. It could not be that all those 
loving looks and words were utterly false. She 
would forgive him all, only to see him once again. 
Presently Eleanor said, " Verna, dearest, I have 
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a piece of news for you." That was an unpropi- 
tious beginning. There was only one thing Verna 
cared to hear of in the world: her brightening 
eyes and sudden flush showed with what eager- 
ness she longed to hear that her lover was true — 
that he was coming back. 

'* Old Mr. Warraider is dead, and has left you 
all his fortune," said Eleanor abruptly. 

" Then am I very rich ? '* 

'' Very rich, my darling." 

There was a moment's pause, and then Verna 
exclaimed with a passionate intensity of meaning 
there was no mistaking, " Nellie, when I die, you 
will see that all this wealth is given back to Carl. 
It is his, not mine. There must be some mistake ; 
Mr. Warrender nevet saw me or knew me. I do 
not care to live now ; for if I do, Carl can never 
have his own ; but I would die gladly to give it 
back to him myself. Promise me faithfully you 
will see all restored. I cannot be happy unless 
you do this." 

And Eleanor promised, with a terrible perception 
of certainty that she would be called upon to keep 
her word; for, after the excitement of talking, 
Verna had fallen back on the pillows, and the tran- 
sient colour on her face had faded. 

Presently she continued calmly, seeing that her 
sister's tears were falling — " Don't cry : it is best 
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as it ia What you have told me has made me 
perfectly content to go. I could not have lived 
without him. I never was like you, strong and 
wise and senmble ; but always idle, dreamy little 
Verna — ^very selfish, I am afraid, but, believe me, 
very loving all the same. I am not good ; I never 
was ; but I know I shall be tak^i care of at the 
last. Do you remember a poem called Love in 
Death we were very fond of. I painted some 
studies of the girl which you will find at home in 
my old portfolio. It says there, * Six weeks are as 
long as a lifetime almost, when you love each other 
so.' The last six weeks have been a life to me." 

Eleanor was quiet after this; but with her 
sister's words hope seemed to die in her heart. 
Verna, exhausted with the effort of speaking, had 
closed her eyes, in sleep Eleanor fancied, but in 
reality she was only in deep thought. 

Peace passing all understanding had taken full 
possession of her nund; trustful as a child that 
the Father of all love would forgive the wander- 
ing thought which even at this moment gave her 
comfort — the reflection that she had been per- 
mitted to give a last token that should bind the 
sunny memories of her short dream of happiness 
to her lover's heart for ever. 

There was a small private salon beneath the 
sick-room, which Herr Elsler had refused to let 

s 
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whilst Yema was in immediate danger ; but on the 
Sunday, when the welcome hopeful news had 
been announced, it was occupied by a newly- 
married couple — ^two Italians, who had taken pos- 
session that very morning. 

The pretty dark-eyed bride, knowing nothing of 
the invalid above her, began playing the piano, 
and singing with a mellow, flexible voice. Elea- 
nor, fearing to disturb her sister, sat listening with 
a heavy heart to these bursts of music, not unlike 
the trill of a nightingale— -careless snatches of 
song, whose very echoes were of life and love and 
youth. 

But a sympathetic waiting-woman went to the 
room, and told the bride that a young English 
lady was very ill in the room upstairs, and that the 
beautiful voice of Madame, a pleasure to hear, 
might perhaps disturb her. 

The music ceased at once, the warm-hearted 
Signora's lustrous eyes filling with ready tears. 
''^Ah, is it not sad, mio caro" she said, nestling 
close to her young husband, '* that all the world 
cannot be as happy as we ? " 

Yema's eyes opened as the sound tseased. 

^^ Nellie, I wish you would go down and ask the 
lady to sing again," she murmured ; and Eleanor 
went, forgetting any shyness in her quick impulse 
to gratify her sister's slightest wish. 
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She knocked at the door below ; and as a Toice 
from within, speaking in French, bade her enter, 
she said hurriedly, " My sister so enjoys the music, 
perhaps Madame would sing one more song, and 
will forgive my asking." 

" I am so sorry for you, and will assuredly sing 
as long as you like," said the little lady, at once 
returning to the piano, as Eleanor thanked her. 

But the character of the music was changed : it 
was no longer the merry, bird-like note, for the 
Italian girl's impressionable heart sounded through 
her voice, and lent it a pathetic tone. 

Yema, however, seemed satisfied, and was soon 
lulled to sleep, leaving Eleanor alone with her 
grief. After ail, is it not for those left behind that 
we should grieve ? Not for those whom the shin- 
ing ones are greeting on the other side of the dark 
river, for whom there shall be no more pain or 
tears; but for those who have seen the golden 
gates open to receive their loved and lost, and 
have felt the hopeless desolation of being left 
behind. 

A foretaste of this sorrow came to Eleanor on 
that still, sunny afternoon, as she vainly tried to 
realize that the strong tie which bound her so 
closely to her twin sister must be broken ; feeling 
that father, brothers, even her very lover, could not 
easily console her, if Verna were taken from her. 

S 2 
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When the invalid awoke, her first words were 
— "I wish I could have seen the children once 
again. Don't let them forget me: give every 
one something of mine. I want you to keep all 
my drawings." 

There was no need for Eleanor to tell her father, 
when he came in; for, in spite of the twilight 
shadows, he saw that there was more than weak- 
ness in his darling's face. 

Her brothers came to bid her "good night." 
Vema kissed them, clinging closest to Ferrers, 
always her favourite; but to Kenneth Lade she 
whispered, "Take care of Nellie;" to which he 
lovingly responded in words of unspeakable ten- 
derness. And well he kept his promise in after- 
years. 

The end came sooner than they had expected. 
Her father and Eleanor alone were with her, and 
death came to Verna but in the guise of a welcome 
angel. 

When the sun again rose, it streamed through 
widely-opened windows, brightening the gold- 
tinged curls clustering around the smiling face of 
the dead. Death had not invested Vema with the 
awful beauty sometimes imprinted by his hand on 
the wax-cold features; she looked more like a 
tired child, sleeping sweetly and peacefully, and 
glad to be at rest. 
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The couch on which they laid her was strewn 
with white blossoms ; but only Eleanor knew, that 
shut safely within her clasped hands were the dead 
roses given her by Carl Engledew ; and these she 
had placed there feeling that Yema would have 
wished it so. 

Too many know the unbroken calm that follows 
a great grief — ^the strange quietness of the days 
that elapse before the well-loved form, which has 
delighted our eyes, is taken away from us for 
ever. The first night Eleanor spent in the room 
alone, she awoke again and again, fancying her 
lost sister had called her. Every trifle Vema had 
worn was tenderly gathered together, "turned 
from a toy to a relic, and seen through the crystals 
of tears." 

Her diary, full of sketches, told so simply and 
plainly the story of her love, that Eleanor read, 
feeling as if even she had scarcely a right to open 
its pages. 

At length the day came for the funeral — a 
lovely, peaceful autumn afternoon. The clear 
white mountains looked down upon the little 
group in the green churchyard, so full of tran- 
quil beauty as indeed to be worthy the name of 
'* God's Acre," The familiar hymns brought com- 
fort to the hearts of the mourners standing beside 
the grave, which was heaped with fragrant flowers, 
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from roses sent from the garden at Geron to the 
white edelweiss gathered from the mountain- 
slopes. 

After the last solemn words of the service had 
been spoken, Eleanor lingered awhile alone, almost 
believing that the sunset glory, flooding the Mat- 
terhom with gold and crimson, was indeed the 
gate of Heaven opening before her, through which 
her darling had passed. Zermatt would hence- 
forth be holy ground to her : she could not bear to 
remember that she must leave it in a few short 
days. 

Life at the hotel soon relapsed into its old 
groove of pleasure. The boys and Kenneth Lade 
climbed among the mountains, where they were 
sometimes accompanied by the doctor and Elea- 
nor ; but there was a subdued sadness over them 
all. 

The evening after the funeral, when they were 
alone together, Eleanor told her father, with many 
tears, of all that had taken place on that last 
memorable Sunday afternoon — of Vema*s intense 
desire that Mr. Warrender's money should be 
secured to him who had so cruelly wronged her 
loving heart, and of her own solemn promise to 
see, so far as possible, her sister's last wishes re- 
spected. 

The doctor listened silently, but with inde- 
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scribable emotion. He gave the subject careful 
and anxious consideration ; but his longing to fulfil 
the slightest wish of his lost treasure at length 
constramed him to make the sacrifice for her 
dear sake. 

He therefore wrote to Messrs. Bradnack and 
Short, telling them of hi^ daughter's decease, and 
requesting them to inform Mr Engledew that cir- 
cumstances existed which rendered it impossible 
for his family, or for himself, to accept Mr. War- 
render's legacy. In a few cold legal phrases, Carl 
was made acquainted with the fact, that Miss 
Yema Dalkeith, on the night before her death, had 
expressed a desire that he should not through her 
be deprived of his uncle's fortune, and that in con- 
sequence Dr. Dalkeith had determined to execute 
the deed of gift which alone would give effect to 

her injunctions. 

Unworldly, improbable as it may seem, still the 
doctor believed, rightly or wrongly, that there was 
one course only open to him — ^to hold sacred his 
daughter's dying request. 

" It is not," he sadly reflected, "by human inter- 
vention that so cruel a wrong upon my little girl 
can be avenged." He was bitterly conscious that 
the sting of death, to so gentle a spirit, would 
have been in the thought, that her father would 
thwart her wishes, and deprive the man she had 
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loTed of the inheritance upon which he had 
reckoned as a certainty all his life. 

Dr. Dalkeith was right in his conclusion, that 
probably a heavier penalty attached to the posses- 
sion of riches so obtained than any punishment 
which a struggle with honest poverty could inflict ; 
and thus, by an irony of fate undreamt of by old 
Samuel Warrender, one fortune came to Carl 
Engledew after all. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A GLIMPSE INTO THE FUTURE. 

" Till death do part" — the solemn words were breathed 
By Bride and Bridegroom in the sight of God. 

It was highly characteristic of Carl Engledew, 
that after reading the letter from Dr. Dalkeith's 
solicitors, he accepted the situation and his uncle's 
fortune without a word of comment. No meeting 
between himself and the doctor was sought or 
desired, and all the necessary business was tran- 
sacted by the lawyers. 

The tragic story of Vema's death made little 
outward impression on him; but it produced a 
remarkable internal change in spite of his apparent 
indifference. 

He left Coalport immediately after the reading of 
his uncle's will, and resumed his dissipated life in 
London, where his gambling propensities became 
notorious. In less than a year after Mr. Warren- 
der's death he found that even the accumulations 
of his rich uncle were scarcely sufficient to keep 
him clear of embarrassments, and difficulties beset 
him on all sides. No one quite knew whether re- 
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morse affected his conduct, and few guessed that 
existence was embittered to him, less by the re- 
membrance of the suffering he had inflicted than 
by the haunting memory of his own loss in eternal 
separation from Yema. 

If Coalport gossip may be believed, Janet Cross 
is busy preparing another wedding-dress, and one 
of the desires of Mr. Folliofs heart is likely before 
long to be realized. 

But the vanity of human hopes and expecta* 
tions has been painfully exemplified in the case of 
the sometime King of Geron, and it is not given to 
the most faithful chronicler to make true analysis 
of that diplomatist's genuine regret at the worse 
than failure of his unlucky expedition to Zermatt. 

He earnestly implored Dr. Dalkeith to recon- 
sider his decision respecting the disposition of poor 
Yerna's fortune ; and when he heard that the doc- 
tor had already acted as has been seen, there was 
something really pathetic in his lamentations over 
that gentleman's unworldliness. Mr. Folliot had 
his failings ; but it should be placed to his credit 
that he never attempted to renew his acquaintance 
with Carl Engledew ; " though, by Jove," he cha- 
racteristically observed, '^ it would serve him right 
if I played ecarte with him every night, and broke 
his bank." 

He too returned to London when the, to him, 
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dangerous Michaelmas season had gone by. For 
obvious reasons, more than one street was closed 
to him. Despite this drawback, he '' somehow" 
— oh, mysterious term! — managed to maintain a 
decent appearance. It is to be regretted that the 
ever-impecunious portion of the conmaunity cannot 
impart the secret faculty they possess for obtain- 
ing the means of life without ready money, to some 
of those grovellers who pass existence in one wea- 
risome struggle to make both ends meetl But the 
system seems to be incommunicable, and is doubt- 
less only understood after rough and shifty expe- 
rience in the school of adversity. 

Mr. FoUiot's friends speculated privately as to 
the means whereby the wolf was kept from his 
modest portals ; though no one, probably not even 
he himself, ever quite solved the mystery. 

But one moment of genuine triumph was vouch- 
safed to Mr. Folliot in the July following, when 
he received a letter from Frank formally announc- 
ing his engagement to Janet Cross. Mere words 
would fail to express the joy with which the wor- 
thy uncle welcomed these glad tidings, or to de- 
scribe the haste with which he invited himself to 
the house of an old Goalport acquaintance, in order 
to offer his hearty congratulations in person, and 
to find out on the spot the probable extent of the 
bride's fortune. 
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But whatever hope of advantage to himself he 
may have indulged upon first hearing the news, he 
was not a little disconcerted on finding what he 
described as the " tight settlement" of Janet's for- 
tune upon herself. Indeed, the conditions were 
such as almost to suggest a thought of suspicion 
resting in the mind of Mr. Cross, lest his future 
son-in-law might, unduly biassed by the sanguine 
temperament of his disinterested relative, be led 
into indiscreet speculations. 

The discovery was a shock to Mr. FoUiot's 
nerves. He had always pictured Prank as having 
the disposal of his wife's money, and had reckoned 
with some degree of certainty upon his nej^ew's 
generous instincts towards himself as '^ maker of 
the match;" and now it appeared probable that 
the small loans he had so confidently anticipated 
would prove as inaccessible as if Frank had re- 
mained single. 

In vain, too, did Mr. Folliot recommend invest- 
ments through a stock-broker friend of his, by 
which perfectly fabulous rates of interest could be 
secured. Mr. Cross was civil, but firm, when any 
reference was made to pecuniary transactions, and 
plainly intimated that he desired no assistance from 
Mr. Folliot where money matters were concerned. 

Pending the marriage the King of Geron em- 
ployed his time, and relieved his feelings, by the 
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composition df cutting articles on " Avarice," " In- 
gratitude," and other kindred themes. But aa 
those ungracious folk the editors invariably refused 
to treat for the purchase of these didactic gems, he 
is now devoting his attention to the compilation of 
a shilling volume, to be entitled " Nasal Notes," a 
disquisition on noses as indicative of character, and 
which is to upset all preconceived theories on that 
interesting subject. 

At least, so he tells his trustful little wife, who 
still believes her Leonard to be the first of men— 
a faith it would be uncharitable to shake. 

Frank and Janet pass their time in pleasant wan* 
derings among the furniture shops, having in view 
the decoration of a pretty little house among the 
trees, about five miles distant from hideous Belle- 
vue — an establishment concerning which Mr. Gross 
has his doubts, for was it not planned by his arch- 
enemy the '* Queen Anne " architect ? 

Still, he likes Frank so well, that he has con- 
sented, though reluctantly, to Janet's installation 
in precincts absolutely devoid of ormolu, and with 
a deplorable scarcity of pier-glass. He feels 
intuitively that the bridegroom knows best, but 
experiences a kind of saddened surprise at the 
straight, dim curtains, black and gold furniture, 
and cracked plates hanging on the drawing-room 
walls. 
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And Janet? Love and happiness have indeed 
altered her. She will never be pretty, but her 
good-tempered face is pleasant to look upon for all 
that, and now she is released from the thraldom of 
Mrs. Engledew's modiste, and permitted to follow 
her own simple tastes, there is a wonderful im- 
provement in her personal appearance. She loves 
Frank AUman with all her heart, and there is little 
fear but that theirs will be a happy future. 

The Dalkeiths still reside in Fitzroy Square ; al- 
though the old school-room is sadly altered. There 
is the locked piano with its pile of untouched music, 
tenderly dusted daily by Eleanor's own hands; and 
the easel, covered carefully, still standmg in the 
same comer of the room ; so that when Eleanor is 
there alone in the twilight she pictures the slight 
figure standing before it as of yore. 

Eleanor attends t9 her household duties, and 
watches over the little ones as tenderly as ever. 
She and Kenneth will soon be one, but it is de- 
cided she shall not leave home. " Fop how could 
my father and the boys do without me now ? " she 
asked. So Kenneth sold his Dublin practice, and, 
by unusual good fortune, obtained a lucrative part- 
nership in London. 

Their wedding is to be a very quiet one, but 
Eleanor feels a sure conviction that one unseen 
angel-guest will be present at the marriage feast ; 
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and their honeymoon is to be spent at Geron 
and Zermatt. Her sorrow for the sister she still 
misses so sorely, is chastened now ; for she sees 
plainly, from the little that has reached her ears of 
Carl's history, that death was better for Vema 
than a life-companionship with him. Every token 
of the past summer is so dear to her, that she is 
lenient under the infliction of Mr. FoUiot's per- 
petual visits, and listens patiently to his long sto- 
ries. For he is fond of discoursing lengthily on 
the imprudence of allowing large sums of money to 
fall into the hands of the young and inexperienced, 
prophesying speedy ruin for Frank, of whose im- 
pending marriage the Dalkeiths have, of course, 
been made acquainted. 

That modest dream of the disappointed diplo- 
matist — eau sucree and perpetual dominoes in a 
French provincial town — ^is little likely to be real- 
ized. This would be an additional source of vexa- 
tion to Mr. FoUiot, did not Frank and the "Nasal 
Notes" occupy most of his reflections. 

He frequently borrows small sums from Dr. 
Dalkeith, presumably for cab fares^-4t lack of what 
he terms '^ change " becoming almost chronic with 
him in these latter days. He is rarely despondent, 
pinning his still robust faith in the future of the 
famous " Notes," and expending countless stamps 
ux ai^>eals to various public characters to assist him 
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with subscriptioiis to defray the cost of {Hinting 
the great work, nothing daunted by cold refusals 
or silent contempt. 

The doctor, who is little altered save for an 
added furrow or two in his worn face, politely 
listens over his pipe to manuscript extracts from 
the magntun opus ; but he does not encourage the 
author with any undue flattery. They frequently 
talk of Geron, and the people they had met during 
that happy time ; and Eleanor often wonders what 
became of her sister's Grerman lover, Count von 
Stormen. 

She pictured his ultimately marrying some blue- 
eyed sentimental Minna or Lottchen, but still 
keeping sacred the memory of the fair English 
girl whose grave he had covered with flowers. 
However evanescent our by-gone loves may have 
been, their souvenirs lie in our hearts like clusters 
of faded roses, — the life and colour fled, but a 
faint, sweet perfume clinging round them still. 

The Dalkeiths had relinquished all hope of dis- 
covering the reason of Mr. Warrender's bequest, 
destined to remain to them a mystery for ever. 

In a moment of remorse, Carl Engledew had 
burnt the picture he had taken from the dead 
man's hand ; but the charred fragments left their 
dust and ashes in his heart. A memory of re: 
proachf ul eyes haunted his secret thoughts, render: 
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ing solitude a hateful burden, not willingly or 
often supported. Even all-healing Time fails to 
blot out their remembrance. 



Eleanor's wedding-day comes at last, a glorious 
summer morning even in London. The memory 
of her loss is still too fresh for it to be all glad- 
ness to the bride; but as she kneels before the 
altar, she is happy in the assurance that her love 
for her husband is indeed "founded on a rock;" 
and perhaps it is not merely Kenneth's fancy that 
makes him so faithfully respond to the voice bid- 
ding him " take care of Nellie." 

Though Dr. Dalkeith is willing to give away his 
treasure, it must be confessed that the old house 
looks vacant and cheerless when the party returns 
from the station, after seeing the newly-married 
couple on theu: way to Folkestone. 

Mr. and Mrs. FoUiot were present at the cere- 
mony, by the earnest request of the former. He 
lingered after the final " good-byes" had been said 
to cheer the doctor with the philosophic remark — 
" After all, they will only be away three weeks or 
a month, and you may rely on me to come and en- 
liven you pretty often. I shall be really glad to 
have your candid criticism and unbiassed opinion 
upon the last-completed chapter of my book." 

T 
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But Dr. Dalkeith does not thank hnn for this 
well-meant attempt at consolation, which indeed 
he does not hear. His thoughts have sped faster 
than the express train, and in spirit he is standing 
in a green churchyard far away among the flowery 
fields, guarded by the snow-capped mountains of 
Sunny Switzerland. 



THE END. 
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Vol. I. — Electric Generators, Electric Light. 

Vol. II. — ^Telephone : Various Applications : Electrical 
Transmission of Energy. 

Household Readings on Prophecy. By a Layman. Small 
crown 8vo, 3j. dd, 

HUGHES^ Henry,— i:\iQ Redemption of the "World. Crown 8vo^ 
y, 6d, 

HUNTINGFORD, Rev, E,, D.C,L,—riie Apocalypse. With a 
Commentary and Introductory Essay. Demy 8vo, gs, 

HUTTONy Arthur, M.A,—The Anglican Ministry : Its Nature 
and Value in relation to the Catholic Priesthood. With a Preface 
by His Eminence Cardinal Newman. Demy 8vo, 14s, 

HUTTON, Rev, C, /^.—Unconscious Testimony ; or, the Silent 
Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of the Historical Scriptures. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

IM THURN, Everard /^— Among the Indians of British 
Guiana. Being Sketches, chiefly anthropologic, from the 
Interior of British Guiana. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 
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JENKINS, E„ and RAYMOND, y.— The Architect's Legal 
Handbook. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

JENKINS, Rev, R. C, Af.A.—Tlie Privilege of Peter, and the 
Claims of the Roman Church confronted with the Scriptures, 
the Councils, and the Testimony of the Popes themselves. Fcap. 
8vo, 3^. 6d, 

JERVIS, Rev, W, Henley, --HYiQ Gallican Church and the 
Revolution. A Sequel to the History of the Church of 
France, from the Concordat of Bologna to the Revolution. 
Demy 8vo, iSj. 

JOELy L, — A Consul's Manual and Shipo^ovTier's and Ship- 
master's Practical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Liegal 
Terms; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, 
Grerman, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards; and Forms of Consular and 
Notarial Acts. Demy Svo, I2j. 

JOHNSTONE, C, R, i)/.^.— Historical Abstracts: bemg Outlines 
of the History of some of the less known States of Europe. 
Crown Svo, 7j. 6d, 

JOLLY, William, RR,S,E,, elc—The Life of John Duncan, 
Scotch ^Weaver and Botanist. With Sketches of his 
Friends and Notices of his Times. Second Edition. Large 
crown Svo, with etched portrait, gs. 

JONES, C, ^.— The Foreign Freaks of Five Friends. With 30 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, dr. 

JOYCE, P, W,, LL,D,, etc,—0\<di Celtic Romances. Translated 
from the Gaelic. Crown Svo, *J5, 6d, 

JOYNES, J, Z.— The Adventures of a Tourist in Ireland. 
Second edition. Small crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 

KAUFMANN, Rev, M,, ^5.^.— Socialism : its Nature, its Dangers, 
and its Remedies considered. Crown Svo, *js, 6d, 

Utopias ; or. Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Marx. Crown Svo, $s, 

KAY^ Joseph,— Free Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. Sixth Edition. 
Crown Svo, 5j. 

KEMPIS, Thomas 4. —Of the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6x. ; or vellum, *js, 6d, The Red Line Edition, 
fcap. Svo, red edges, 2j. 6d, The Cabinet Edition, small Svo, 
cloth limp, IS, ; cloth boards, red edges, is, 6d, The Miniature 
Edition, red edges, 32mo, is, 

\* All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 

KENT, C. — Corona Catholica ad Petri successoris Pedes 
Oblatai De Summi Pontiflcis Leonis XIII. As- 
sumptione Kpigramma. In Quinquaginta Linguis. Fcap. 
4to, 15J. 
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KETTLE WELLt Rev, ^.—Thomas a Kempis and the Brothers 
of Common Life. 2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo, 

KJDD, Joseph^ M.D.—The J^arws of Therapeutics ; or, the Science 
and Alt of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

KINGSFORD, Anna, il/.Z?.— The Perfect "Way in Diet. A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of 
our Race. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 

KINGSLEYy Charles, J/.^.— Letters and Memories of his Life. 
Edited by his Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 
Vignettes on Wood. Thirteenth Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, I2J. 

•^* Also a New and Condensed Edition, in one volume. With 

Portrait. Crown 8vo, dr. 

All Saints' Day5 and other Sermons. Also a new and condensed 
Edition in one volume, with Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s, Edited 
by the Rev. W. Harrison. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d. 

True ^Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Libraries. . Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2j. 6d, 

KNOX^ Alexander ^.— The Ne^w Playground ; or. Wanderings in 
Algeria. New and cheaper edition. Large crown 8vo, 6s, 

LAND ON Joseph, — School Management ; Including a General View 
of the Work of Education, Organization, and Discipline. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

LAURIE, S, ^.— The Training of Teachers, and other Educational 
Papers. Crown 8vo, *js, 6d, 

LEE, Rev, F, G,, D,C,L,—The Other "World ; or. Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 15^. 

Letters from a Young £ migrant in Manitoba. Second Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, y, 6d, 

LEWIS, Edward Dillon,—PL Draft Code of Criminal Laiv and 
Procedure. Demy 8vo, 21J. 

LILLIE, Arthur, MR.A.S—'Tlie Popular Life of Buddha. 
Containing an Answer to the Hibbert Lectures of 1881. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

LINDSAY, W, Lauder, M,D.— Mind in the Lower Animals in 
Health and Disease. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, ^2s, 
Vol. I. — ^Mind in Health. Vol. II. — Mind in Disease. 

LLOYD, Walter,— ll\i& Hope of the World : An Essay on Universal 
Redemption. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

LONSDALE, Margaret,— Sister Dora : a Biography. With Portrait. 
Twenty-fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

LfOWDER, Ckarles.'-Pk Biography. By the Author of *« St. Teresa." 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. With Portrait, y, 6</# 
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LYTTON^ Edward Bulwer^ Zord.—lAte^ Letters and Literary 
Remains. By his Son, The Earl of Lytton. With Portraits, 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. 

[Vols. I. and II. just ready. 

MACHIAVELLI, M^f<?/^.— Discourses on the First Decade of 
Titus Livius, Translated from the Italian by NiNiAN HiLL 
Thomson, M.A. Large crown 8vo, \2s. 

The Prince. Translated from the Italian by N. H. T. Small 
crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, dr. 

MACKENZIE^ Alexander. — How India is Governed. Being an 
Account of England's Work in India. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 

MACNAUGHTj Rev. y^i^«.— Goena Domini : An Essay on the Lord's 
Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent 
History. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

MACWALTER, Rev, G, .S.— Life of Antonis Rosmini Serbati 
(Founder of the Institute of Charity). 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 

[Vol. I. now ready, pnce 12s, 

MAGNUS, w^rj. —About the Jews since Bible Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8vo, 6j. 

MAIR^ R, S,, M,D., F,R, C.i'..ff.— The Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. 
With a Supplement on the Management of Children in India. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 3^. 6d» 

M4LDEN, Henry Elh'of.—ViennSL, 1683. The History and Conse- 
quences of the Defeat of the Turks before Vienna, September 
1 2th, 1683, by John Sobieski, King of Poland, and Charles 
Leopold, Duke of Lorraine. Crown 8vo, 4s, td. 

Many Voices. A volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers of 
Christendom from the First to the Sixteenth Centuty. With 
Bii^raphical Sketches. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, 6s, 

MARKHAM, Capt. Albert Hastings, R,H,—The Great Frozen Sea : 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 Full -page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
and 27 Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

A Polar Reconnaissance : being the Voyage of the Mjorn 
to Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With 10 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

Marriage and Maternity ; or, Scripture Wives and Mothers. Small 
crown 8vo, 4J. 6d. 

MARTINEAU, GWYrr/^i?.— Outline Lessons on Morals. Small 
crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

MAUDSLEY, H„ JI/.Z?.— Body and ^fIm. Being an Essay con- 
cerning Will, m its Metaphysical, Physiological, and Pathological 
Aspects. 8yO| I2/« 
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McGRATH^ Terence, — Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2r. 

MEREDITH^ ^.-4.— Theotokos, the Example for Woman. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 32mo, limp cloth, \s, 6d, 

MILLERy Edward, — ^The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 
or, the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large 
post 8vo, 25X. 

The Church in Relation to the State. Large crown 8vo, 
7^. 6d. 

MINCHINt y. (7.— Bulgaria since the "War : Notes of a Tour in 
the Autumn of 1879. SmaH crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

MITFORDy Bertram,— TtiTOugli the Zulu Country. Its Battle- 
fields and its People. With five Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 14s, 

MIVARTy St, GV^v^.— Nature and Thought : An Introduction to a 
Natural Philosophy. Demy 8vo, los, 6d, 

MOCKLER, E. — A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as 
it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Arabic 
and Roman characters. Fcap. 8vo, $s, 

MOLESWORTH, Rev, W, Nassau, -^.^.— History of the Church 
of England from 1660. Large crown 8vo, *]s, 6d, 

MORELL, y, -^.—Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
French Works, approved by the University of Paris and the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Fcap. 8vo, 2x. 6d, 

MORSE, E, S,y /%./?.— First Book of Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

MURPHY, jfohn Nicholas.-^TJxe Chair of Peter ; or, the Papacy 
considered in its Institution, Development, and Oiganization, and 
in the Benefits which for over Eighteen Centuries it has conferred 
on Mankind. Demy 8vo, i8r. 

NELSON, y, H„ M,A,'-K Prospectus of the Scientific Study 
of the Hindu Law. Demy 8vo, qj. 

NEWMAN, J, H,, /?./?.— Characteristics from the 'Writings 
of. Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with 
the Author's personal Approval Sixth Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, w. 

^^"^ A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can 

be had, 2x. td, 

NEWMAN, Francis Wi/itam.—KsssLYS on Diet. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s, 

TSi&w Werther. By Loki. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
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NICHOLSON^ Edward Byron,— The Gospel according to the 
Hebreivs. Its Fragments Translated and Annotated with a 
Critical Analysis of the External and Internal Evidence relating 
to it. Demy 8vo, gs, 6d. 

A New Commentary on the Gospel according to 
Matthew. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

NICOLSy Arthur, F,G,S,, /IT?. (7. ^.—Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Earth : an Introduction to Geology and 
Palaeontology. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

NOPS, Marianne. — Class Lessons on Euclid. Part I. containing 
the First two Books of the Elements. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

. Notes on St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. For Readers of 
the Authorized Version or the Original Greek. Demy Svo, 2s. 6d, 

Nuces : Exercises on the Syntax of the Public School Latin 
Primer. New Edition in Three Parts. Crown Svo, each is, 
♦^* The Three Parts can also be had bound together, 3J. 

OATESy Franky F.R.G.S.—yiaXahele Land and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist's Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. Gates, B.A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy Svo, 21s. 

OGLE, W.y M.D.J F.P.C.P.^ATisXoWe on the Parts of Animals. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes. Royal Svo, 12s, 6d. 

Oken Lorenz, Life of. By Alexander Ecker. With Explanatory 
Notes, Selections from Oken's Correspondence, and Portrait of 
the Professor. From the German by Alfred Tulk. Crown 
Svo, dr. 

CyMEARAy Kathleen. — Frederic Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbonnc : 
His Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown Svo, *]s. 6d. 

Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick. Small 
crown Svo, $s, 

OSBORNE, Rev. W. -<4.— -The Revised Version of the New Tes- 
tament. A Critical Commentary, with Notes upon the Text. 
Crown Svo, 5j. 

OTTLEY, H, Bickersteth.^TYiQ Great Dilemma. Christ His Own 
Witness or His Own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, 3^. 6^. 

Our Public Schools — ^Kton, Harrow, "Winchester, Rugby, 
W^estminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 
Crown Svo, 6j. 

OWEN^ F. i)/.— John Keats : a Study. Crown Svo, dr. 

OWEN, Rev. Robert, ^.Z?.— Sanctorale Gatholicum ; or, Book of 
Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and Historical. Demy 
8vo, iSj. 

c 
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OXENHAM, Rev. F. Macomie.—'WliaX is the Truth as to Ever- 
lasting Punishment. Part II. Being an Historical Inquiry 
into the Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Origenist Councils. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

OJC ONIENSES.— HomaxiisWi, Protestantism, Anglicanism. 
Being a Lajrman's View of some questions of the Day. Together 
with Remarks on Dr. Littledale's ** Plain Reasons against join- 
ing the Church of Rome." Crown 8vo, y, 6d, 

PALMER, the late WiHtam.— 'Notes of a Visit to Russia in 
1840-1841. Selected and arranged by John H. Cardinal 
Newman, with portrait. Crown 8vo, &r. 6i 

Parchment Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique, 6s, ; vellum, 7j. 6d, each volume. 

Knglish Lyrics. 

The Sonnets of John Milton. Edited by Mark Pattison. 
With Portrait after Vertue. 

Poems by Alfred Tennyson. 2 vols. With minature frontis- 
pieces by W. B. Richmond. 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by George Saints- 
bury. With a minature frontispiece designed and etched by 
H. G. Glindoni. 

The Fables of Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by Austin 
Dobson, and an etched portrait from an unfinished Oil Sketch 
by Sir Godfirey Kneller. 

Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Richard Garnett. 

The Christian Tear. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of the 
Rev. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 

Shakspere's ^QVorks. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 

eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
Dobson. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L, Alma 
Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 

Kdgar Allan Poe's Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
Andrew Lang, and a Frontispiece by linley Samboume. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 

Knglish Odes. Selected by Edmund W. Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thomycroft, A. R.A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas k KEMPig. A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, fiom a 
Design by W. B. Richmond, 
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Parchment XStycdLT^— continued, 

Tennyson's The Princess: a Medley. With a Miniature 
Frontispiece by H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by 
Gordon Browne. 

Poems : Selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by Richard Garnett and a 
Miniature Frontispiece. 

Tennyson's "In Membriam." With a Miniaturfe Portrait 
in eau-farte by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. 
Cameron. 

PARSIOE, ^j<fM.— Our Railways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

PA im C, AfJr^w.— Biographical Sketches, Printed on hand-made 
paper, bound in buckram. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7j. 6d, 

PAULf Alexander.^ShovX Parliaments. A History of the National 
Demand for frequent General Elections. Small crown 8yo, 3^. bd, 

PEARSON, Rev, 5'.— "WTeek-day Living. A Book for Young Men 
and Women. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

PENRICE, Maj, y., B,A,--A Dictionary and Glossary of the 
Ko--ran. With Copious Grammatical References and Explana- 
tions of the Text. 4to, 21s, 

PESCjffEZ, Dr, Oscar,— ^\i» Races of Man and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. Large crown 8vo, 9J. 

PETERS, F, If,— -The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Trans- 
lated by. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

PHJPSON, j&.— The Animal Lore of Shakspeare's Time. 
Including Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Fish and Insects. Large 
post 8vo, 9J. 

PJDGEONy D, — An Engineer's Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long, o** to 0°. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, *is, 6d, 

PRICE, Prof, Bonamy.—CaTrency and Banking, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Chapters on Practical Political Economy. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large post 8vo, Ss, 

Pulpit Commentary, The. (Old Testament Series.) Edited by the 
Rev. J. S. ExELL and the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence. 

Genesis. By the Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. ; with Homilies by 
the Very Rev. J. F. Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Redford, M.A., LL.B., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. 
Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R. S. ; 
and Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. CoT- 
TERiLL, D.D., and Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. S%N«Q5C£v^^^^'aK\^ 
f vol., i^r. 
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Pulpit Commentary, HYiQ'-contintud, 

Exodus. By the Rev. Canon Rawlinson. With Homilies br 
Rev. J. Orr, Rev. D. Young, Rev. C. A. Goodhart, Rev. J, 
Urquhart, and the Rev. H. T. Robjohns. Third Edition. 
2 vols., i&r. 

X^eviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. Collins, Rev. Professor A. Cave, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Redford, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. W. Clarkson, Rev. S. R. Aldridge, 
LL.B., and Rev. McCheyne Edgar. Fourth Edition. 15J. 

Numbers. By the Rev. R. Winterbotham, LL.B. ; with 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. Binnie, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rev. D. Young, Rev. J. Waite, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Thomas Whitelaw, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. 15^. 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. With 

Homilies by Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D., 

Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D. Davies, M.A. Third 
edition. 15^. , 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. 
S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. R. Glover, Rev. E. De 
Pressens£, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. F. W. Adeney, 
M.A. ; and an Introduction by the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A 
Fifth Edition, lis, 6d. 

Judges and Ruth. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
Rev. J. Morrison, D.D. ; with Homilies by Rev. A. F. MuiR, 
M.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. Statham, and 
Rev. Professor J. Thomson, M.A. Fourth Edition. 10s. 6d. 

1 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D. ; with Homilies 
by Rev. Donald Eraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, and 
Rev. B. Dale. Suth Edition. 15J. 

1 Kings. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. De PressensA, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A, 
Rev. A. Rowland, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. 
J, Urquhart. Fourth Edition. 15J. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, 
M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M. A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Redford, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A, 
Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., Rev. W. 
Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddie, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. G. Wood, B.A., 
Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, LL.B., M.A., and the Rev. J. S. 
Exell. Sixth Edition, i vol., 12s, 6d. 

Jeremiah. By the Rev. J. K. Cheyne, M.A. ; with Homilies 
by the Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. A. F. Muir, M.A, 
Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., and Rev. D, 
Vqung, B.A. Vol. I., 15s. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The. (New Testament Series.) 

St. Mark. By Very Rev. E. Bickersteth, D.D., Dean of Lich- 
field ; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. Thomson, M. A., Rev. Prof. 
Given, M.A., Rev. Prof. Johnson, M.A., Rev. A. Rowland, 
B.A., LL.B., Rev. A. MuiR, and Rev. R. Green. 2 vols. 
Third Edition. 21J. 

PUSEYf Z>r.— Sermons for the Church's Seasons from 
Advent to Trinity. Selected from the Published Sermons 
of the late Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

QUILTER, Harry, -'^^ The Academy," 1872-1882. 

RADCLIFFE, Frank R. K—The New Politicus. Small crown 8vo, 
25. 6d» 

Realities of the Future Life. Small crown 8vo, is, 6d, 

RENDELLy J, Jl/.— Concise Handbook of the Island of 
Madeira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcap. 
8vo, is, 6d, 

REYNOLDS, Rev. y, ^.— The Supernatural in Nature. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 141. 

The Mystery of Miracles. Third and Enlai^ed Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

RIBOTy Prof, 7:4.— -Heredity : A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, 
its Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. L^rge crown 8vo, 9^. 

ROBERTSON, The late Rev, F, W,, M,A,—XAte and Letters of. 
Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 
I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait 
Crown 8vo, *js, 6d, 
II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo, with Portrait. I2s, 
III. A Popular Edition, in i vol. Crown 8vo, ts. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, each. 

■ The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3J. 6d, , 

Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 
3J. 6^. 

Expository Lectures on St. Paul's Epistles to the 
Corinthians. A New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

An Analysis of Mr. Tennyson's "In Memoriam." 
(Dedicated by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo, 2j. 

The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the 
German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

The above Works can also be had, bound in half morocco. 
•^* A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, 
can be had, 2s, 6d» 
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Rosmini Serbati (Life of). By G. Stuart Mac Walter. 2 vols. 
8va [Vol. I. now ready, izr. 

Rosmini's Origin of Ideas. Translated from the Fifth Italian 
Edition of the Nuovo Saggio SuW origine delle idee, 3 vols. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. [Vols. I. and 11. now ready, idr. each. 

Rosmini's Philosophical System. Translated, with a Sketch of 
the Author's Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes by 
Thomas Davidson. Demy 8v6, idr. 

RULE, Martin, M.A.'-The Life and Times of St. Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Bri tains. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 21s, 

SAL VA TOR, Archduke Ludwig.—J^yrlsxiSia, the Capital of Cyprus. 
Crown 4to, los, 6d. 

SAMUEL, Sydney AT.— Jewish Life in the £ast. Small crown 
Svo, 3J. 6i/. 

SA YCE, Rev, Archibald /^ifwry.— Introduction to the Science of 
Language. 2 vols. Second Edition. Large post Svo, 25^. 

Scientific Layman. The New Truth and the Old Faith : are they 
Incompatible ? Demy Svo, lor. 6d, 

SCOONES, W, Baptiste.—TOMT Centuries of Knglish Letters: 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Third Edition. Large 
crown Svo, 6s, 

SHILLITO, Rev, y^j^y^.— "Womanhood : its Duties, Temptations, 
and Privileges. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition. 
Crown Svo, 3^. dd, 

SHIPLEY, Rev, Orby, iW.^^.— Principles of the Faith in Rela- 
tion to Sin. Topics for Thought in Times of Retreat. 
Eleven Addresses delivered during a Retreat of Three Days to 
Persons living in the World. Demy Svo, I2J. 

< 

Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by Hans 
Tharau, from the German "Memorials of Amalie von 
Lasaulx.'* Cheap Edition. Large crown Svo, 4r. dd, 

SMITH, Edward, M,D,, LL,B,, /'./?.5'.— Tubercular Consumx)- 
tion in its Karly and Remediable Stages. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, dr. 

SPBDDING, y<zw«.— Revievrs and Discussions, Literary, 
Political, and Historical not relating to Bacon. Demy 
Svo, I2s, 6d, 

Evenings with a Reviewer; or, Bacon and Macaulay. 
With a Prefatory Notice by G. S. VSNABLBS^ Q.C. 2 wis. 
Demy Svo, iSs, 
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STAFFER, /li«/. — Shakspeare and Classical Antiquity! 
Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspeare's Plays. 
Translated by Emily J. Carey. Large post 8vo, 12s, 

STEVENSON, Rev. W, /:— Hymns for the Church and Home, 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts : — I. For Public 
Worship. — II. For Family and Private Worship. — III, 
For Children. 
•^* Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging 
from SdT. to 6s. 
Lists and full particulars will be furnished on application 
to the Publishers. 

STEVENSON, Robert Louis,— rvarvels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. Small crown 
8vo, 2s, 6d, 

An Inland Voyage. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 
Small Crown 8vo, 2J. 6d, 

Virginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Stray Papers on Education, and Scenes from School Life. By B. H. 
Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

STRECKER- WISLICENUS.-^OTgaiiic Chemistry. Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. Hodgkinson, 
Ph.D., and A. J. Greenaway, F.I.C. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

SULLY, James, M.A, — Pessimism : a History and a Criticism. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 14X. 

SWEDENBORG, Eman.—TiQ Cultu et Amore Del ubi Agitur 
de Telluris ortu, Paradiso et Vivario, tum de Pri- 
mogeniti Seu Adaxni Nativitate Inf antia, et Anaore. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 

SYME, Z?az>»/.— Representative Government in Kngland. Its 
Faults and Failures. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

TAYLOR, Rev. Isaac.— 'VyxQ Alphabet. An Account of the Origin 
and Development of Letters. With numerous Tables and 
Facsimiles, 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36J. 

Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Edited by the Rev. Canon Spence, 
Rev. J. S. ExELL, Rev. Charles Neil, and Rev. Jacob 
Stephenson. 6 vols. Super royal 8vo. 

[Vol. I. now ready, i6s. 

THOM^ J. ffamilion.—J^aiVrs of Utfe after the Mind of Christ. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, *js. 6d, 

THOMSON, y. Tumbull.— Social Problems; or, An Incjuiry 
into the Lamrs of Influence. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 
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TIDMANy Paul /l— Gold and Silver Money- Part I.— A Plain 
Statement. Part II. — Objections Answered. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, i^. 

TIPPLEy Rev, S, ^.—Sunday Mornings at Norwood. Prayers 
and Sermons. Crown 8vo, dr. 

TODHUNTERy Dr, 7.— A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 7j. 

TREMENHEERE, Hugh Seymour, C,B,— A Manual of the 
Principles of Government, as set forth by the Authorities 
of Ancient and Modem Times. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 

TUKE, Daniel Hack, M.D., Z*.-^. CP.— Chapters in the History 
of the Insane in the British Isles. With 4 Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, 12s, 

TWINING, Louisa, — Workhouse Visiting and Management 
during Twenty-Five Years. Small crown 8vo, jj. 6d, 

TYLER, 7. —The Mystery of Being: or, ^WTiat Do "WTe 
Know ? Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

UPTON, Major R, Z?.— Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia. 
Large post 8vo, loj. 6d, 

VACUUS, Vialor.^Flying South. Recollections of France and its 
Ljttoral. Small crown 8vo, 31. 6d, 

VAUGHAN, H, IIalford,^J^&vi Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare's Tragedies. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 2$s, 

VILLARI, Professor,— ^)jcco\b Machiavelli and his Times. 
Translated by Linda Villari. 4 vols. Large post 8vo, 481. 

VILLIERS, The Right Hon. C, P.— Free Trade Speeches of. 
With Political Memoir. Edited by a Member of the Cobden 
Club. 2 vols. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 2$s, 

VOGT, Lieut,-Col. Hermattn.—Tlie Kgyptian ^War of 1882. 
A translation. With Map and Plans. Large crown 8vo, dr. 

VOLCKXSOM, E. W, F.— Catechism of Elementary Modem 
Chemistry. Small crown 8vo, 3J. 

VYNER, Lady Mary, — ^Kvery Day a Portion. Adapted firom the 
Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotion of those 
living in Widowhood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary 
Vyner, Square crown 8vo, 5j. 

WALDSTEIN, Charles, /%./?.— The Balance of Kmotion and 
Intellect ; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

WALLER, Rev. C. B.—The Apocalypse, reviewed tmder the Light 
of the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restitution of All 
Things. Demy 8vo, 12s, 
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WALPOLE^ Chas, George.— YLv&Xor^ of Ireland from the Karliest 
Times to the Union with Great Britain. With 5 Maps 
and Appendices. Crown 8vo, loj. dd, 

WALSHEy Walter ffayU, il/lZ?.— Dramatic Singing Physiolo- 
gically Estimated. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

WEDMOREy FredericJ^.'-The Masters of Genre Painting. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d. 

WHEWELLy WiUiam, Z>. A—His Life and Selections from his 
Correspondence. By Mrs. Stair Douglas. With a Portrait 
from a Painting by Samuel Laurence. Demy 8vo, 21s, 

WHITNEYy Prof, William Z?zw^-*/. — Essentials of English 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. Crown 8vo, 3^. (>d. 

WILLIAMSy Rowland, D,D, — Psalms, Litanies, Counsels, and 
Collects for Devout Persons. Edited by his Widow. New 
and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. dd. 

Stray Thoughts Collected from the "Writings of the 
late Rowland "WiUiams, D.D. Edited by his Widow. 
Crown 8vo, jj. dd. 

WILUSy R.y Jlf.^.— William Harvey. A History of the Discovery 
of the Circulation of the Blood : with a Portrait of Harvey after 
Faithome. Demy 8vo, 14J, 

WILSON, Sir Erasmus,— ISLgYP^ of the Past. With Chromo-litho- 
graph and numerous Illustrations in the text. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 12s, 

The Recent Archaic Discovery of Egyptian Mummies 
at Thebes. A Lectiure. Crown 8vo, is, 6d, 

WILSON, Lieul.'Col. C, r.— The Duke of Berwick, Marshall 
of France, 1702-1734. Demy 8vo, 15J. 

WOLTMANN, Dr, Alfred, and WOERMANN, Dr, ^ar/.— History 
of Painting. Edited by Sidney Colvin. Vol. I. Painting 
in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. With numerous Illustrations. 
Medium 8vOy 2&r. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 3ar. 

"Word iHras Made Flesh. Short Family Readings on the Epistles for 
each Sunday of the Christian Year. Demy 8vo, \os, 6d, 

WREN, Sir Christopher,— mia Family and His Times. With 
Orig;inal Letters, and a Discourse on Architecture hitherto un- 
Dublished. By LuCY Phillimorb. With Portrait. Demy 
ovo, 14J. 

YOUMANS, Eliza A.—Virst Book of Botany. Designed to 
Cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. With 300 
Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

YOUMANS, Edward L., M.D,—A. Class Book of Chemistry, on 
the Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

I. Forms of 'Water; a Familiar Exposition of the Origin and 

Phenomena of Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R-S. With 
25 Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 55*. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, Thoughts on the Application of the 

Principles of "Natural Selection " and ** Inheritance " to Political 
Society. By Walter Bagehot. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 4^. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous 

Illustrations. Elighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

IV. Mind and Body : the Theories of their Relation. By Alexander 

Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8vo, 4^. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Eleventh 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

VI. On the Conservation of Knergy. By Balfour Stewart, M. A, 

LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

VII. Animal Locomotion ; or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 

J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., etc With 130 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

VIII. Responsibility In Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 

M.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

IX. The New Chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 

Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

X. The Science of Law. By Professor Sheldon Amos. Fifth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XI. Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 

motion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Professor 

Qscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

XIII. The History of the Conflict between Religion and 

Science. By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. Seventeenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5J. 

XIV. Fungi : their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. By M. C. Cooke, 

M.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XV. The Chemical KiTects of Light and Photography. By 

Dr. Hermann Vogel. Translation thoroughly Revised. With 
100 Illustrations. Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 5j. 
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XVI. The Life and Grow^th of Language. By Professor William 

Dwight Whitney. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XVII. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By W. 

Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XVni. The Nature of Light. With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With 188 Illustrations and a 
Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5j, 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Messmates. By Monsieur Van 

Beneden. With 83 Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XX. Feraaentation. By Professor Schutzenberger. With 28 Illus- 

trations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By Professor Bernstein. With 

91 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By Pro- 

fessor Pietro Blasema. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum Analysis. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S. With six photographic Illustrations of Spectra, and 
numerous engravings on Wood. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 

XXIV. A History of the Growth of the Steana Kngine. By 

Professor R. H. Thurston. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 6^. 

XXV. Education as a Science. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Fourth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXVI. The Human Species. By Professor A. de Quatrefages. Third 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XXVn. Modem Chronaatics. With Applications to Art and In- 
dustry. By Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish s an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H, Huxley. With 82 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of Mind. B)r H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. Wurtz. Translated by G. 

Cleminshaw, F.C.S, Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions of Existence as they affect 
Animal Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps and 106 
Woodcuts. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 
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XXXII. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By Prof. 
J. Rosenthal. Third Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 

XXXIII. Sight : an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. Second Edition. 
With 132 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXXIV. Illusions : a Psychological Study. By James Sully. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXXV. Volcanoes : what they are and what they teach. 
By Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 92 Illustrations on 
Wood. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. 

XXXVI. Suicide : an Essay in Comparative Moral Statistics. By Prof. 
E. Morselli. Second Edition. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 5^*. 

XXXVII. The Brain and its Functions. By J. Luys. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XXXVIII. Myth and Science : an Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XL. Ants, Bees, and ^Wasps: a Record of Observations on the 
Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. With 5 Chromo-lithographic Illustrations. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XLI. Animal Intelligence. By G. J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XLII. The Concepts and Theories of Modem Physics- By 
J. B. Stallo. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, ^. 

XLIII. Diseases of the Memory ; An Essay in the Positive Psycho- 
logy. By Prof. Th. Ribot Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XLIV. Man before Metals. By N. Joly, with 148 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XLV. The Science of Politics. By Prof. Sheldon Amos. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XLVI. Elementary Meteorology. B^ Robert H. Scott Second 
Edition. With Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XLVII. The Organs of Speech and their Application in the 
Formation of Articulate Sounds. By George Hermann 
Von Meyer. With 47 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XLVIII. Fallacies. A View of Logic from the Practical Side. By 
Alfred Sidgwick. 
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MILITARY WORKS. 

BARRINGTON^ CapL J, r.— Kngland on the Defensive ; or, the 
Problem of Invasion Critically Examined. Large crown 8vo, 
with Map, 7j. 6^. 

BRACKENBURY, Col C, B,, R,A,y C.^.— Military Handbooks 
for Regimental Officers. 

I. Military Sketching and Reconnaissance. By Col. 
F. J. Hutchison, and Major H. G. MacGregor. Fourth 
Edition. With 15 Plates. Small 8vo, 6s, 

n. The Klements of Modern Tactics Practically 
applied to English Formations. By Lieut. -Col. 
Wilkinson Shaw. Fourth Edition. With 25 Plates and 
Maps. Small crown 8vo, 9^. 

IIL Field Artillery. Its Equipment, Organization and Tactics. 
By Major Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. With 12 Plates. Second 
Edition. Small crown Svo, dr. 

IV. The Elements of Military Administration. First 

Part : Permanent System of Administration, By Major 
J. W. Buxton. Small crown Svo. 7^. 6d, 

V. Military Laisr: Its Procedure and Practice, By Major 

Sisson C, Pratt, R. A Small crown Svo. 

BROOKE, Major, C, A'.— A System of Field Training. Small 
crown Svo, cloth limp, 2J. 

CLERYy C, Lieut,'Col,—M.inQT Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, 9^. 

COLVILEy Luut,-Col, C, /^— Military Tribunals. Sewed, 2s. 6d, 

HARRJSONy Lieut,-Col, ^.— The Officer's Memorandum Book 
for Peace and ^SVar, Third Edition. Oblong 32mo, roan, 
with pencil, 3J. 6d, 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. By a Cavalry 
Officer. With Diagrams. Demy Svo, 12s, 

PARRj Capt, H, Hallam, C,M,G,^The Dress, Horses, and 
Equipment of Infantry and Staff Officers. Crown 
Svo, IS, 

SCJ7APV, Col. ^.— The Defence and Attack of Positions and 
localities. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 
Svo, 3J. 6ci, 

SHADWELL, Maj,-Gen,y C.^.— Mountain "Warfare. Illustrated 
by the Campaign of 1799 in Switzerland. Being a Translation of 
the Swiss Narrative compiled from the Works of the Archduke 
Charles, Jomini, and others. Also of Notes by General H. 
Dufour on the Campaign of the Valtelline in 1635. With Appen- 
dix, Maps, and Introductory Remarks. Demy Svo, idj. 
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STUBBSj Lieut,'CoL R W,—The Regiment of Bengal Artillery. 
The History of its Organisation, Equipment, and War Services. 
Compiled from Published Works, Omcial Records, and various 
Private Sources. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 32J. 



POETRY. 

ADAM OF ST, VICTO/^.—rhe laturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Victor. From the text of Gautier. With Translations into 
English in the Original Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, 
by DiGBY S. Wrangham, M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, printed 
on hand-made paper, boards, 21s, 

AUCHMUTY, A, C— Poems of English Heroism : From Brunan- 
burh to Lucknow ; from Athelstan to Albert. Small crown 8vo, 
\5, dd, 

A F/^.— The Odyssey of Homer. Done into English Verse by. 
Fcap.''4to, 15J. 

BANKS J Mrs, G, Z.— Ripples and Breakers : Poems. Square 
8vo, 5j. 

BARNES, William,— VoenoA of Rural Life, in the Dorset 
Dialect. New Edition, complete in one vol. Crown 8vO| 
%5. dd, 

BAYNES, Rev, Canon H, -^.— Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 

Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cluth, 2s, td, 
*«* This may also be had handsomely bound in morocco with 

gilt edges. 

BENNETT, C, Fletcher,— -IM^ Thoughts. A New Volume of 
Poems. With Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, 

BEVINGTONf L, ^S".— Key Notes. Small crown 8vo, 5j. 

BILZSONy C y.— The Achamians of Aristophanes. Crown 
8vo, 3J. dd, 

BOWEN, H, C, i?^.^.— Simple Knglish Poems. English Literature 
for Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts I., II., and III., dd, 
each, and Part IV., u. 

BRYANT, W, C— Poems. Red-line Edition, With 24 Illustrations 
and Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, extra, *js, 6d, 

A Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, 
jr. 6d. 

BYRNNE, E, Fazffax,—'Mi\\ic&nX \ a Poem. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

Galderon's Dramas: the Wonder- Working Magician — Life is a 
Dream — the Pulsatory of St. Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Florence MacCarthy. Post 8vo, los. 
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Castilian Brothers (The), Chateaubriant, ^STaldemar s Three 
Tragedies ; and The Rose of Sicily : a Drama, By the 
Author of " Ginevra," &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 12 Cantos. 
By M. D. C. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d, 

CLARKE, Mary Cawden, ^Honey from the ^Weed. Verses. 
Crown 8vo, 7j. 

COLOMB, Coloftel. — The Cardinal Archbishop : a Spanish Legend. 
In 29 Cancions. Small crown Svo, 5^. 

CONWA K, ffugk,^K Life's Idylls. Small crown Svo, 31. 6^. 

COFFEE, Francois.— UKiLilee. Done into English Verse, with the 
sanction of the Author, by I. O. L. Crown Svo, vellum, 5j. 

COXHEAD, Ethel.'-^\T&& and Babies. Imp. i6mo. With 33 
Illustrations. Gilt, 2j. 6^. 

David Rizzio, Bothwell, and the "Witch Lady. Three 
Tragedies by the author of " Ginevra," etc. Crown Svo, 6j. 

DAVIE^ G.S., M.D.—The Garden of Fragrance. Being a com- 
plete translation of the Bostan of Sadi from the original Persian 
mto English Verse. Crown Svo, p. 6d, 

jDAVIES, T. JIart.-^aXvJlus. Translated into English Verse. Crown 
Svo, dr. 

£>£ VERE, Audrey.— The Foray of Queen Meave, and other 
Legends of Ireland's Heroic Age. Small crown Svo, 5^. 

Legends of the Saxon Saints. Small crown Svo, dr. 

DILLON, Arthur. — River Songs and other Poems. With 13 
autotype Illustrations from designs by Margery May. Fcap. 4to, 
cloth extra, gilt leaves^ lor. dd. 

DOB ELL, Mrs. Horace. — ^Ethelstone, Eveline, and other Poems. 
Crown Svo, dr. 

DOBSON, Austin.— Old "World Idylls and other Poems. i8mo, 
cloth extra, gilt tops, 6j. 

DOMET, At/red.— B^anolf and Amohia. A Dream of Two Lives. 
New Edition, Revised. 2 vols. Crown Svo, I2r. 

Dorothy : a Country Stoiy in Elegiac Verse. With Preface. Demy 
Svo, 5j. 

DOWDEN, Edward, ZZ. Z>.—Shakspere's Sonnets. With Intro- 
duction. Large post Svo, 7x. ddf. 

DOWNTON, Rev. H., M.A.—"&srcDXL'& and Verses. Original and 
Translated. Small crown Svo, y. 6d. 

DUTTy Taru.—A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. New Edition. 
Demy Svo, 10s, 6d, 
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EDMONDS, E, fT.— Hesperas. Rhythm and Rhyme. Crown 
8vo, 4r. 

ELDRYTHy J/a//^.— Margaret, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 

ELLIOTT, Ebenezer, The Com Law Rhynur,—^oem&, Edited by his 
son, the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St John's, Antigua. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, \%s» 

Knglish Odes. Selected, with a Critical Introduction by Edmund W. 
GosSE, and a miniature frontispiece by Hamo Thomycrofl, 
A.R.A. Elzevir Svo, limp parchment antique, 6f. ; vellum, 

EVANS, Aftfu,— 'Poems and Music. With Memorial Preface by 
Ann Thackeray Ritchie. Large crown Svo, p. 

GOSSE, Edmund ^.— New Poems. Crown Svo, p, 6d, 

GRAHAM, William, T'wo Fancies and other Poems. Crown 
Svo, 5j. 

GRINDROD, Charles, Plays from Knglish History. Crown 
Svo, *js, 6d, 

GURNEY, Rev, Alfred,— -Ulie Vision of the Eucharist, and other 
Poems. Crown Svo, $s, 

HELLON, H, ^.— Daphnis ; a Pastoral Poem. Small crown Svo, 
y, dd, 

Herman ^Waldgrave : a Life's Drama. By the Author of " Ginevra," 
etc. Crown Svo, dr. 

MICKEY, E, ^.— A Sculptor, and other Poems. Small crown 
Svo, 5j. 

Horati Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant Master at Eton. 
With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma Tadema, etdied 
by Leopold Lowenstam. Parchment Library Edition, dr. ; vellum, 
7j. d/. 

INGHAM, Sarson, C, y.— Caedmon's Vision, and other Poems. 
Small crown Svo, ^, 

JENKINS, Rev, Canon,— Alfonso Petrucci, Cardinal and Con- 
spirator: an Historical Tragedy in Five Acts. Small crown Svo. ii 
y,6d. ^ !j 

KING, Edward,— 'Kchoes from the Orient. With Miscellaneous \ 

Poems. Small crown Svo, 3J. 6d, \ 

KING, Mrs. Hamilton,— ^\).e Disciples. Fifth Edition, with Portiait 
and Notes. Crown Svo, 5^. 

A Book of Dreams. Crown Svo, 5^. 

LANG, ^.— XXXIX Ballades in Blue China. Elievir 8vo, 

parchment, y. 
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LAWSON, Right Hon. Mr, Justice, —^-^nxxA Usitati Latine 
Redditi ; with other Verses. Small 8vo, parchment, 5j, 

LEIGH^ Arran and /j/a.— Bellerophon. Small crown 8vo, ^s, 

LEIGHTON, Robert,— l^ecoT&s^ and other Poems. With Portrait. 
Small crown 8vo, *js, (xi, 

Lessings Nathan the "Wise. Translated by Eustace K. Corbett. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Living English Poets MDGCGLXXXII. With Frontispiece by 
Walter Crane. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo. Printed on 
hand-made paper. Parchment, 12s., vellum, i^s. 

LOCKER y F, — Xx>ndon Lyrics. A New and Cheaper Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 2J. (id. 

Love in Idleness. A Volume of Poems. With an etching by W. B. 
Scott. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

Love Sonnets of Proteus. With Frontispiece by the Author. Elzevir 
8vo, 5j. 

LOWNDESy Henry.— 'PQ&tn& and Translations. Crown 8vo, dr. 

LUMSDEN, Ueut.-Col, H, ^.—Beowulf: an Old EngUsh Poem. 
Translated into Modem Rh)nnes. Second Edition. Small crown 
8vo, $s. 

Lyre and Star. Poems by the Author of " Ginevra," etc. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

MACLEAN^ Charles DoncUd,— 1*0X1x1 and Greek Verse Transla- 
tions. Small crown 8vo, zr. 

MAGNUSSON, Eirikr, M,A,, and PALMER, E. H, iJf.^.— Johan 
Ludvig Runeberg's Lyrical Songs, Idylls, and £pi- 
granoLS. Fcap. 8vo, 5^, 

il/;,/>.C.— Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 
Twelve Cantos. Crown 8vo, ^s, 6d. 

MEREDITH^ Owen, The Earl of Lytton.-^ljacJle. New Edition. 
With 32 Illustrations, i6mO| y, 6d, Cloth extra, gilt edges, 
4r. 6d. 

MIDDLETON, 7%^ Zo^.— Ballads. Square i6mo, 3J. 6</. 

MORICEy Rev. F. D., M.A.—Tlie Olympian and Pythian Odes 
of Pindar- A New Translation in English Verse. Crown 
8vo, Js, 6d, 

MORRIS, LeTvis.— 'Poetical 'Works of. New and Cheaper Editions, 
with Portrait. Complete in 3 vols., 5x. each. 

Vol. I. contams "Songs of Two Worlds." Vol. II. contams "The 
Epic of Hades." VoL III. contains " Gwen " and " The Ode of 
L&e." 

D 
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MORRIS, Levfis—contimted, 

The Epic of Hades. With i6 Autotype Ulastrations, after the 
Drawings of the late George R. Chapman. 4to, cloth extra, gilt 

leaves, 25^". 

• 

The Epic of Hades. Presentation Edition- 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, loj. 6d. 

Ode of Life, The. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^, 

Songs Unsung. Fcap. 8vo. 

MORSIIEAD, E. D, A, — The House of Atreus. Being the 
Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, and Furies of .^schylus. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 7j. 

The Suppliant Maidens of ^<Eschylus. Crown Svo, 

NAD EN, Constance fF.— Songs and Sonnets of Spring Time. 
Small crown Svo, y. 

NEWELL, E. 7.— The Sorrow^s of Simona and Lyrical 
Verses. Small crown Svo, 3^. 6d, 

NO ARE, Major R. Compton,—T:he Bivouac ", or. Martial Lyrist, With 
an Appendix : Advice to the Soldier. Fcap. Svo, 5^. 6d. 

NOEL, The Hon, Roden.—K Little Child's Monument. Second 
Edition. Small crown Svo, 3J. 6d. 

NORRIS, Rev. ^^n?^.— The Inner and Outer Life. Poems. 
Fcap. Svo, df. 

G'HAGAN, >^«.— The Song of Roland. Translated mto English 
Verse. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 51. 

PFEIFFER, Emtfy,—Glan Alarch : His Silence and Song : a Poem. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6x. 

Gerard's Monument, and other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, dr. 

Quarterman's Grace, and other Poems. Crown Svo, 55; 

Poems. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Sonnets and Songs. New Edition. i6mo, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s, 

Under the Aspens; Lyrical and Dramatic. With Portrait. 
Crown Svo, dr. 

PIKE^ Warburi(m.^Th» Inferno of Dante AUighieri. Demy 
Svo, 5j. 

POE, Edgar -r4/&«.— Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by Andrew 
Lang, and a Frontispiece by Tjnley Samboume. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6j. ; vellum, 7^. 6</. 
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Rare Poems of the 16th and 17th Centuries. Edited W. J. 
Linton. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

RHOADES, yiames.—Tlie Georgics of Virgil. Translated into 
English Verse. Small crown 8vo, 51. 

ROBINSON, A, Mary F.—A Handful of Honeysuckle. Fcap. 
8vo, 3^. 6d, 

The Crowned Hippolytus. Translated from Euripides. With 
New Poems. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

SAUNDERSy yi7/5«.— Love's Martyrdom. A Play and Poem. 
Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

Schiller's Mary Stuart. German Text, with English Translation on 
opposite page by Leedham White. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SCOTT, George F, ^.—Theodora and other Poems. Small 
8vo, 3J. 6d^ 

SELKIRK,/, ^.— Poems. Crown 8vo, ^s. 6d, 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a Fron- 
tispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 
Parchment Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, "js, 6d. 

Shakspere's ^STorks. Complete in 12 Volumes. Parchment Libraiy 
Edition, dr. each ; vellum, 7^. 6d. each. 

SHAW, W. F., i^.^.— Juvenal, Persius, Martial, and Catullus. 
An Experiment in Translation. Crown 8vo, 5J, 

SHELLEY, Percy Bysshe. — Poems Selected from. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With Preface by Richard Garneit. Parchment 
Libraiy Edition, 6j. ; vellum, 7j. 6d, 

Six Ballads ahout King Arthur. Crown 8vo, extra, gilt edges,. 
3J. 6d, 

S LADEN, Douglas ^.-— Frithjof and Ingebjorg, and other 
Poems. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

TAYLOR, Sir H, — ^^Vorks. Complete in Five Volumes. Crown 
8vo, 3ar. 

Philip Van Artevelde. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

The Virgin Widow, etc. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. 6^/. 

The Statesnaan. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

TENNYSON, Alfred.— Woiks Complete :— 

The Imperial Library Edition. Complete in 7 vols. Demy 
8vo, lor. 6d. each ; in Roxburgh binding, 12s, 6d, each. 

Author's Edition. In 7 vols. Post 8vo, gilt 43J. 6d, ; or half- 
morocco, Roxburgh style, 54X. 

Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Elach with Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, 
2x. 6d, each. 

Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Complete in handsome Ornamental 
Case. 351". 
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TENNYSONy Alfred— continued. 

The Royal Kdition. In i vol. With 26 Illustrations and 
Portrait. Extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 2iJ. 

The Guinea Edition. Complete in 13 vols, neatly bound and 
enclosed in box, 21J. ; French morocco or parchment, 31J. (id. 

Shilling Kdition. In 13 vols, pocket size, u. each, sewed. 

The Croivn Kdition. Complete in i vol. strongly bound, 6j. ; 
extra gilt leaves, 7j. dd, ; Roxburgh, half-morocco, 8j. dd, 
\* Can also be had in a variety of other bindings. 

In Memoriam. With a Miniature Portrait in eau-forte by Le 
Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. Parchment 
Library Edition, dr. ; vellum, 7j. dd, 

• The Princess. A Medley. With a Miniature Frontispiece by 
H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by Gordon Browne. 
Parchment Library Edition, dr. ; vellum, 7^. 6d. 

Original Editions : — 

Poems. Small 8vo, 6s, 

Maud, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 3^. 6di 

The Princess. Small 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

Idylls of the King. Small 8vo, 5^. 

Idylls of the King. Complete. Small 8vo, 6j. 

The Holy Grail, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 4s, 6d» 

Gareth and Lynette. Small 8vo, 3^. 

Knoch Arden, etc. Small 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

In Memoriam. Small 8vo, 4s, 

Harold : a Drama. New Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 

Queen Mary : a Drama. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Lover's Tale. Fcap. 8vo, 3J. 6d. 

Ballads, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 5^. 

Selections from the above Works. Super royal i6mo, 3x. 6d, ; 
gilt extra, 4r. 

Songs from the above Works. i6mo, 2s. 6d. 

Tennyson for the Young and for Recitation. Specially ammged. 
Fcap. 8vo, i^. 6d, 

The Tennyson Birthday Book. Edited by Emily Shakespear. 
32mo, limp, 2s, ; extra, 3^. 

*iii* A superior Edition, printed in red and black, on antique paper, 
specially ^Jrepared. Small crown 8vo, extra, gilt leaves, 5j. 5 
and in various calf and morocco bindings. 
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THORNTON^ L, M,—The Son of Shelomith. Small crown 8vo, 

TODHUNTER^ Dr. y.— Laurella, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 

Forest Songs. Small crown 8vo, 3J. dd. 
The True Tragedy of Rienzi : a Drama. 31. (id, 
Alcestis : a Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5^'. 
A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 71. 

Translations from Dante, Petrarch, Michael Angelo, and 
Vittoria Colonna. Fcap. 8vo, *is, 6d, 

TURNER, Rev, C, Tetinyson, — Sonnets, Lyrics, and Trans- 
lations. Crown 8vo, 4r. (id. 

Collected Sonnets, Old and New. With Prefatory Poem by 
Alfred Tennyson ; also some Margmal Notes by S. T. 
Coleridge, and a Critical Essay by James Spedding. Fcap. 
8vo, 7j. 6^, 

WALTERS, Sophia Lydia,^A, Dreamer's Sketch Book. With 21 
Illustrations by Percival Skelton, R. P. Leitch, W. H. J. Boot, 
and T. R, Pritchett, Engraved by J, D. Cooper. Fcap. 4to, 
12s, 6d, 

WEBSTER, Augusta, — In a Day : a Drama. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Wet Days. By a Farmer. Small crown 8vo, 6s, 

WILKINS, Wi/Iiam.—Songs of Study. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

WILLIAMS, 7. —A Story of Three Tears, and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, JJ. 6d, 

YOUNGS, Ella Sharpe, — Paphus, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 
jx. 6d, 



WORKS OF FIOTION IN ONE VOLUME. 

BANKS, Mrs, G, Z.— God's Providence House. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

HARDY, Thomas,-^A Pair of Blue Eyes. Author of "Far from 
the Madding Crowd." New Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Return of the Native- New Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

INGELOW, yean.— Oft the Skelligs : a Novel. With Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

MACDONALD, (?.— Castle ^Warlock. A NoveL New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 
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MACDONALD, G, -continued, 

Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6r. 

The Marquis of Lossie. Fourth Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

St. George and St. Michael. Third Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6^. 

PALGRA VE, W, Gtford.— Hermann Agha ; an Eastern Narrative. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo, dr. 

SUA W, Flora Z.— Castle Blair ; a Story of Youthful Lires. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 3^. 6d. 

STRETTONy ZT^j^a.— Through a Needle's Kye : a Story. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6j, 

TAYLOR^ Col, Meadows, CSJ.y M.R.I.A.Seeta: a Novel. New 
and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of the Mysore War. New Edition, with 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Ralph Darnell. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

A Noble Queen. New and Cheaper Edition. With Fronds- 
piece. Crown Svo, 6s, 

The Confessions of a Thug. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Tara : a Mahratta Tale. Crovm Svo, 6^. 

Within Sound of the Sea. New and Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo, 6s. 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNa 

Brave Men's Footsteps. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
Young People. By the Editor of "Men who have Risen.** With 
4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. Eighth Edition. Crown Svo, 
Ss. 6d. 

COXHEADy El/iel.^BiTds and Babies. Imp. i6mo. With 33 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

DAVIESy G, Christopher,— "Karnbles and Adventures of our 
School Field Club. With 4 Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo, 3J. 6d. 

EDMONDS, Herbert.-^-VJell Spent I-ives : a Series of Modem Bio- 
graphies. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 31. 6d. 
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EVANS, Mark.— The Story of our Father's Love, told to Children. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Children. With 4 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d, 

JOHNSON, Virginia J^.— The Gatskill Fairies. Illustrated by 
Alfred Fredericks. $s. 

MAC KENNA, S. JC— Plucky FeUows. A Book for Boys. With 
6 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. dd. 

REANEY, Mrs. G. i".— ^Waking and ^Working ; or, From Girlhood 
to Womanhood. New and Cheaper Edition. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6^. 

Blessing and Blessed : a Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 3^. dd. 

Rose Gumey's Discovery. A Book for Girls. Dedicated to 
their Mothers. Crown Svo, 3J. (id. 

English Girls : Their Place and Power. With Preface by the 
Rev. R. W. Dale. Fourth Edition. Fcap. Svo, 2J. 6^. 

Just Anyone, and other Stories, Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, \s. 6d. 

SunheanoL ^Willie, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, is. 6d. 

Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, is. 6d. 

STOCKTON, Frank E.—A Jolly Fellowship. With 20 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, $s. 

STORE, Francis, and TURNER, ^aiwj.— Canterbury Chimes; 
or, Chaucer Tales retold to Children. With 6 Illustrations from 
the Ellesmere MS. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo, 3^. 6d. 

STRETTON, Hesba.—'Da.'vid Lloyd's Last ^Nm. With 4 Illustra- 
tions. New Edition. Royal i6mo, 2s. 6d, 

Tales from Ariosto Re-told for Children. By a Lady. With 3 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 4r. 6d. 

WHITAKER, Florence.— ChristY's Inheritance. A London Story. 
Illustrated. Royal i6mO| is, 6dt 
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